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DAILY PRACTICE FOR THE PIANO 


By BENJAMIN GUCKENBERGER 
Price, $1.00 


DOERNER’S TECHNICAL EXERCISES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Revised and improved 
By ARMIN W. DOERNER 


This work is a collection of exercises such Shieh 
necessary for every student of the Piano, and study? 
ought to be practiced daily before entering upon thes for 
of etudes, Almost every chapter contains exetores 
eginners, as well as for more advanced students, t ce. 
exercises being arranged in the smallest possible spaces 
with the omission of nothing that is essential. 


Price, $1.50 
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HELPFUL STUDIES 
For PIANOFORTE 


Foreign Fingering when not. otherwise stated 


Scales and Arpeggios 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA 


The intention of these scales and arpeggios is to 
train the mind in working out the exercises with the 
least possible reference to the music, and to practise each 
exercise in three ways: First, strictly legato; second, 
non-legato ; third, wrist motion. 


Cloth Covers, $3.50 


Technical Studies 
(Two Volumes) CARLYLE PETERSILEA 


For the development of flexibility, strength and 

erfect control over the fingers, wrists and arms; also 
for the cultivation of rhythm and accent 
- Vols. 1 and 2, each, $1.00 


Pianists’ Art of Perfection 


(Two Volumes) JAMES M. TRACY 


This work on modern technique is not intended for 
beginners, but for those who have already mastered the 
rudiments, and those teachers and pupils who need daily 
exercises of this kind to keep their fingers in a flexible 
condition. 

Vols. x and 2, each, $1.00 


Bach’s Twoand Three-Part 


Inventions 
Paper Covers, 60 cents 


Wieck’s Piano Studies 


These studies are in instruction book form, and were 
used by the author to develop the musical education of 
his two daughters, Clara Schumann and Marie Wieck. 


Paper Covers, 50 cents Board Covers, 75 cents 


Clementi (M.) 
Gradus ad Pernassum 


Vol. 1, 75 cents 


Cramer (J. B.) 
Celebrated Studies 


Limp Cloth, $2.50 


Stamaty (C.) 


Fundamental Studies 
Vols. x and 2, each, $1.co 


Schmitt (A. ) 


Five Finger Exercises 
Op. 16 
Foreign or American Fingering 
Paper Covers, 25 cents 


Moscheles (Ign.)  . 


Book 1, $1 00 


NOTE: If these books cannot be had from regular dealer: 
we shall be glad to send them on approvul to any one sending: us 
remitt ince or sittisfactory reference. Teachers’ discounts given 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO. 


BOSTON: 62 & 64 Stanhope St. 
NEW YORK: 6 East. Seventeenth St. 
CHICAGO: 259 Wabash Ave. 
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Paris. G. Bachmann .....scs cece es esses csveces 
Fanfare from William Tell Overture. 


Rossini 4 
Cosy Corner. Op. 700. H. Engelmann . 8 
Danse Rustique (Violin and Piano). 7. yo) 
Cujus Animam, from Stabat Ma F. Lis: > 12 
Jolly Darkies. K. Bechter ..... + 16 
A Little Christmas Song. W. Berger 17 
Slumber Song. 2. A. P. Newcomb. 18 
A Jolly Good Song. A. Geibel..-. « 20 
Danse Rustique. Op. 266, No. 1. C. Reinecke .... 22 
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Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 


NOW IN THE THIRD EDITION 


GRIMM’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION BOOK 


For Beginners on the PIANOFORTE 
THE GREATEST OF THEM ALL 


Price, $1.00 per copy. To Teachers, 67 cents 


GAINING GROUND 


Grimm’ s Simple Method of Modern Harmony 
Already adopted by many of our best theorists, 
Send for books of testimonials. 

Price for Complete Book, Cloth, . ‘ < $1.50 


“Vols. Land I, | "aah + each, 1.00 
25 per cent, discount to teachers. 


If your dealer cannot furnish the above send direct to 


THE GEO, B. JENNINGS CO. 


General Music Dealers 
105 & 107 W. 4th St., - Cincinnati, O. 


Piano TEcunic 
For CHILDREN 


BY 
JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS 


containing forty-one illustrations of a child’s hand. 
A book of 142 pages, strongly bound in Cloth. 


Price, $2.00 


An elementary work on Piano Technic, or rather 
an elementary presentation of the subject of Piano 
Technic, pointing the technical way far beyond 
the elementary stages of piano playing. Further- 
more, there is not one technical principle involved 
} in advanced piano playing which is not given in 
this book. 

Miss Caruthers uses the Nursery Rhymes of 
Mother Goose and other favorite classics from the 
literature for children, as material suggesting tech- 
nical action for the finger-plays and rhythmic 
drills, which are studied and practised away from 
the piano and afterward at the piano. 

The new features embodied are not those of a 
“ new method,’’ but the manner in which the sub- 
ject is presented is decidedly new and has proved 
successful to an unusual degree. 

The ideas presented appeal not only to the wide- 
awake teacher, but with equal interest to the child. 
Everything in the work tends directly toward the 
establishment of an accurate technic, in which the 
child finds a keen delight because of the “play ’* 
connected with the manner of its presentation. 

‘During the past four years this system of tech- 
nical training for children has been tested prac- 
tically by a large number of teachers and proved 
equal to every demand made upon it for precision 
of thought and freedom of action. 

“*No claim is made to originality in the technical 
forms introduced, the object being to crystallize in 
a compact series, adapted to the understanding of 
little children, such fundamental technical forms 
as are recognized in standard works on technic. 

‘“‘Finger-plays for little children, encouraging 
free finger activity, have long been used in the kin- 
dergarten, but not for the cultivation of specialized 
activities, essential in acquiring the technic of 
piano playing. Development of these specialized 
activities is precisely the function of the studies 
given in this book, the development being gained 
in rhythmic expression through a quickened imagi- 
nation.’” 

Hand in hand with the study of this system of 
technic should go the DICTATION STUDIES 
IN MELODY AND HARMONY FOR CHIL- 
DREN, by MARY FRANCES FROTHINGHAM, with 
INTRODUCTION by: JunIA Lois CARUTHERS. 
‘These afford practice in ear-training which leads 
the student through all the fundamental principles } 
of harmony, The discipline acquired through the 
training pursued in this course gives the child, or 
any student, a mental conception and knowledge 
of harmony which enables him to write melody 
and two-, three-, and four-voiced harmony with the 
same accuracy that he writes words and frames 
sentences after knowing how to spell. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Music Publishers and Importers 
Dealers in Music of the Better Class 
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Have You Examined? 


RUBINSTEIN’S FINGER EXERCISES. ‘Technical 


Studies from the Theoretical and Technical Piano 
forte Method. By A. Villoign. 


REUTLING’S SELECTED STUDIES. In four grades, 
REUTLING’S SELECTED ETUDES. In two grades. 


REUTLINGS’ MUSIC PAD. A Tablet for Theory 
Students. 


BRIX DAILY STUDIES. In Chords and Appeggios. 


GIESBACH’S SELECTED SONATINAS. A Collec. 
tion of Modern Sonatinas. 

GRUN’S SELECTED STUDIES. For the Violin, in 
four books, 

HOFFMANN’S EASIEST SONATINA ALBUM. ‘The 
very simplest of Sonatinas. 

HOFFMANN’S “FOUR HAND COLLECTION.” 
Easy and instructive Four-hand Pieces, 

EVANS’ FORTY OCTAVE STUDIES. In two books. 


The above works are all of great merit and are 


now being used by the very best teachers, 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. H. WILLIS & CO. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, Ohie 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Finest March Ever Composed 


SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW 
Ben Hur Chariot Race March | The Midnight Flyer March 


‘The greatest and best of marches, | ‘The great Railroad March, Full 
universal favorite. Every player | of snap, fire and dash. One of the 
should have this piece. Price, soc. | latest. Besureto geta copy. Pr.soc. 


The Storm King March 


‘ontains a magnificent represent- 


ation ofrumbling thunder, flashing 
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Ce, SoC, 
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Pronounced the best placed on the 
market in recent Wonder- 
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60 

i Midnight 
arn Tl March-Twosstep. | Great descriptive march, arranged 

Speclally bright and catchy. You] with Fire Bell effects ; specially at- 

should have a copy. Price, soc. tractive; get a copy. Price, soc. 
Charge ofthe Light Brigade Mch. | Dance of the Fire-Flies 

Written as a companion piece to] A specially fine teaching ptece, 

the great Ben Hur Chariot Race| written in gavotte tempo. “A spry, 

March, Representing galloping | pleasing composition. Sure to 

e ‘etc. Pr.soc.| please. "Price, soc. 

cl Dawn of the Century March 
test marches. | specially written for the advent of 
er, Nothing: A wonderfully 
da march that nd spirited com- 
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E. T. PAULL MUSIC co. 


46 West 28th St., New York 


A Word to the Wise Musical Person 


Scribner’s Miousical Literature List 
eet 


The DINGLEY-MATHEWS CLASS WORK 


also the Method of Administerin 
of the Class, 


administer it successfully, 


Price, $1.50. 


If you play any instrument. 

If you sing any style of music. 

If you are teaching music in any grade. 

If you are studying any branch of music. 

ros Berean ausic, but want to know more about it. 
your iriends love music, whether mad 

If you are a Professional Musician or iraeees 7 ae 

If you are a Humble Amateur. 

If you love music in any form. 

If you are interested in music at all, 


YOU WILL FIND EVERYTHING THAT WILL HELP 
AND GUIDE YOU IN 


120 pages, containin 
books in the Englis 


Ready January Ist, 1904, An Epoch Marking Work 


First Year. 


A Combined System of 
F h i ; 
Ear Work, rom ee of harmonic color. Major, 


ots of chords, and place in key, 


Blackboard Work 


> 
ie From the standpoint of certainty and 


Keyboard Work, readiness in all keys, 
The Elements of Musical Effect 


Intended to Supplement Priva e Lessons as a 
vat EF 
oundation of Music 
Sees ianship, 
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g the same for intelligent hearing and for keeping aE 
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Teaching Material 


Ten Little Tunes for Ten Little Friends 
By G. W. CHADWICK 


No. 1. Pitty Itty Sing... (1A) .25 
" A cute lltile Japanese tune in the key of C. 
‘No. 2. Now I Lay Me. 
A quiet littie song 
No. 3. Sis Tempy’s Story.. 
A little rag-time story after 
the key of C. 
No. 4. _Making Kitty Dance............ 
Quite a characteristic litt!e dance. 
No. 5. The Little School Bell.......... seeseeeee(2 A) .40 
A beautiful little melody introducing the use of 
the pedal in the simplest possible form. 
No. 6. The Cricket and the Bumble-Bee......(1 B) _.40 
A descriptive dialogue between the cricket and the 
bum ble-bee. 
“The Cricket said to the Bumble-bee 
‘What awful bass you sing;’ 
“’Tis better’ said the Bumble-bee 
‘Than your little “ting, ling, ling.”’ 
No. 7. Spoiled Darling (Mazurka) .............(1 B)  .25 
A little Polish dance in mazurka rhythm with 
interesting and novel effects, 
No. 8. The Merry-Go-Round..............4. (1B) .2. 
An imitation of the merry-go-round with excellent 
practice in staccato playing. 
No. 9. The King of Orinktum Jing......... we(1 B)  .40 
A little two-step march after the poem of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 
No. 10. In Grandma’s Gown..... esakates veeee(1 B) 40 
A very pleasing melody in minuet rhythm. 


Complete in one volume, price $1.00 net. 


The above set of children’s pieces for plano by this 
well-known composer will prove a decided novelty, and 
although written by Mr. Chadwick for his own children 
and their friends, they can be played with satisfaction 
py older performers. The music is quite in the spirit of 
the titles and each number is a complete little character 
sketch. Several novel effects are introduced in the differ- 
ent numbers, such as the crossing of hands, the use of the 
pedals, etc., ete., which enhance greatly: the interest of 
the pupil, although requiring very little technical ability. 


Ten Eichings in Tone Colors 


Op. 63 
By C. W. KROGMANN 


No. 1. Golden Butterflies (Valse) (ZA) 40 
A bright and pleasing waltz of Cand G. 
No. 2. Torchlight Parade (March)... seee(2 A) _.40 
A stirring and effective march in68rhythm. Will 
be found excellent for marching purposes. 
No. 3. Zelda (Mazurka) ... eseceese (2B) .40 
A. graceful little mazurka in the keys of F and (, 
and with excellent practice in phrasing. 
No. 4. Elves’ Midnight March......... «(2 A) .40 
A very expressive march in 4-4 time, The middle 
movement is especially interesting. 
No. 5. La Princesse (Valse) ssene(2 A) 240 
A very melodious and dainty little waltz in the 
keys of B flat and ’. Excellent practice in runs 
and phrasing. 
No. 6. The Brook’s Lullaby (Melodie). (2B -40 
A left-hand melody Mette in y iss with an 
accompaniment of broken chords with the right 
hand. This is surely one of the best of the set. 
No. 7. Queen of Hearts (Polka Caprice)....... (2A) .40 
A lightandairy polka caprice in the keys of FandC. 
No. 8. The Hunter’s Carnival (March)........(2B) .40 
Quite in the style of a tarantelle. Could be used 
as a two-step or march. 
No. 9. The Windmill (Etude Characteristique).(2 B) .40 
Contains excellent practice for legato and staccato 
combined, the runs being continuous from the first 
of the piece to the close, about evenly distributed 
between the two hands, (a 
No. 10. The Flower Sprites (Valse).... (2B) .40 
A sprightly and melodious waltz in the keys of I 
and C. 


Hach number of the above set can be confidently recom- 
mended to any teacher. They are all written in the 
melodious vein characteristic of this composer and 
are all very carefully phrased and fingered. 


‘the above set of Kasy Teaching Pieces is the first which 
have been issued from the pen of this talented com- 
poser since July, 1900. They are excellent for young 
students and will beas popular as any of the composer's 
earlier works. . 


= Our latest Catalogue, Thematic Song 
WE SEND PREE Qntulogue, Tescherd Book of Sant 
ples, and sists of Hdition Wood and Bosworth Edition, also 
gumples of Wood's Pupils’ Practice Slips. 
Any rousie¢ in this list wil. be sent ON SELECTION o» 
receipt of satisfactory reference, 


= THE 


p. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPAN\ 
6 E. Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CoO, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“BRAINARD’S 


LITTLE STEPS IN MUSIC-LAND” 
A New Book Just Issued. 
In Preparatory, First and Second Grades. 
It contains twenty-one of the best pieces in their grades, by 
composers well known through their excellent and popular teach- 


ing pieces. 
CONTENTS 
BEB MARCH Gia (a: gecesi aa) gra ee) ag G. C. Miller. 

h si siles om) gyets  AdOlphaschroeders 
CINDERELLA WALTZ)... 5,2 6 5 ns a's Carl Henschel. 
DANCE OF THE FAIRIE! @ se 6 ones Duncan]. Muir. 
DANCING ON THE GLADE,....... R. Ferber. 
DOCES MARCH iad eeiehsi aus dtmeiesis Adolph Schroeder, 
VY DIMPIGE "WALTZ; es. gs. 410 6.4 Dunean J. Muir, 


IGECTIIMES este ms ces nuyl ist y lomeee, R. Ferber. 
NGHIANDSCAREY i555 «Gal wes C. Reinecke. 
TRIESMMINUE Ts sel cus sic arte . . Carl Henschel. 
ISKY LITTLE FIREFLIES,....... Duncan J. Muir. 
TE RIBATRVEWAISDZ 4 atliel olreiey gore oF ars L. Streabbog. 


POE Se) SCC avai ieris embers Memes eres: Fey M. H. Cochran. 
MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA, 

(Arciby Rredeérick’ Weber)> (%.02 <5 - 5 H. C. Work. 
ILD CLOCK, Hes es - Duncan J. Muir. 
<OBIN REDBREAST, M. H. Cochran. 
ROCKING CHAIR, agents faker atone 6 eine: M. H. Cochran, 


- John A. Metcalf, 
SLUMBER SONG, C. Gurlitt. 
SUNNYSIDE WALTZ, F. Marcelle, 


SWEET VIOLET Sn eters tate aplene ....F. Marcelle, 


BRAINARD’S 


PLAY SONGS 


Just from the press, beautifully illustrated in colors. The 
twenty-one dainty songs are most rhythmical, melodious, and well 
named ; while the words are of a high order that will please the 
most fastidious kindergartners. 

A Royal Gift Book,—mailed postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

@ Full contents and description will be found in the TEACHERS’ 
UIDE. 


A POSTAL CARD 


will bring to your door Brainard’s New ‘“ TEAcHERS’ GuIDE.” 
This handsome booklet contains a thematized and descriptive list 
of about one hundred new easy Teaching Pieces, from the easiest 
“First Piece” through Second Grade; together with much valu- 
able matter of interest to teachers. It is intended to serve as a 
book of continued reference and aid in selecting material for the 
different and varied requirements and tasks of students of music. 


BRAINARD’S 


MUSICAL COMPANIONS 


Collection of New and Attractive Four-Hand Pieces for the 
Piano, in Easy Grades. 

It is universally acknowledged by all who are interested in 
musical instruction; that good four-hand pieces are indispensable 
a hing material; being particularly effective in giving pre- 
cision in technique and a correct idea of tempo. In offering this 
volume, ‘“ Brainard’s Musical Companions," to the notice of 
teachers we feel confident that its welcome is assured. ‘The pieces 
have been carefully graded, arranged especially for this work, and 
are new, melodious, and instructive. 


PRICE, $1.00, MAILED POSTPAID. 


BRAINARD’S 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND 


Forty-six New and Original Copyright Compositions, 
ranging from the “ First Step ” through Second Grade. 


The object of this work is to cultivate a love for music and an 
ambition to produce it. Melodious pieces of small range can be 
utilized to great advantage in all the elementary grades. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, MAILED POSTPAID. 


PRETTY PICTURE SONGS 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Music by G, A. GRANT SCHAEFER 
Illustrations by W. M. DeKALB 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


WEE WEE SONGS for LITTLE FOLKS 
BEAUTIFUL CHILD-WORDS 
Set to Simple Catchy Melodies, Novel Designs. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


JUVENILE GEMS FOR HOME 
AND KINDERGARTEN 


An excellent collection of kindergarten songs. The music is 
written by a finished musician who is in charge of the Music De- 
partment of the Wesleyan Female College, and the words are by 
a kindergarten teacher of wide experience. The melodies are 
attractive and catchy. It is beautifully bound and printed, and is 
both in sul matter and style the most artistic book of its kind 
on the market. 

We invite the special attention of kindergarten teachers to this 
book of gems. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS, MAILED POSTPAID. 


Teachers and Dealers write for Special Discounts, 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CoO. 


246 Summer Street, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


G. SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK 


FOUNDERS OF MUSIC 


Life Sketches for Young Readers 
BY 
HANNAH SMITH 
J2mo. pp. 149. Price, $1.50 net. 


Miss Smith is one of the most skilful and success- 
ful of those who have aided in spreading a popu- 
lar knowledge of music and musicians. This little 
book is a charming union of biographical and 
technical exposition admirably adapted for the 
“young readers’’ for whom it is intended. Miss 
Smith’s method is to connect each of the great 
composers with the province of art in which he was 
especially prominent, explaining in suggestive 
fashion, and in the simplest language possible, the 
peculiarities of that province. Thus she begins 
with Palestrina, whose work is made the text fora 
brief explanation of vocal counterpoint, and the 
reform introduced by him in church music. Bach 
brings in the development of instrumental music, 
particularly of thefugue. ‘The reform of the opera 
is suggested by the life of Gluck; the development 
of the romantic spirit in music by that of Weber 
and of Schumann, and soon, It isall charmingly, 
simply done, with the delicate touch of one who 
knows her subject thoroughly, and also knows the 
right turn, the right spirit to interest young minds ; 
and above all, the value of brevity and the right place 
to stop. Miss Smith has made the biographical 
part of her subject picturesque and entertaining by 
the free use of characteristic anecdote and salient 
facts ; while in her technical explanations she has 
contrived to give clear ideas in the simplest and 
briefest language. There are thirteen biographies ; 
each one is accompanied by a carefully drawn and 
characteristic portrait in line. 


The Ring of the Nibelung 


An Interpretation, Embodying 
Wagner’s Own Explanations 


BY 


ALICE LEIGHTON CLEATHER 
AND 


BASIL CRUMP 


With Frontispiece. 
12mo. pp. 146. Price, 75 cents net. 


This little volume is far removed from the 
numerous handbooks and “ guides’? that have been 
written on Wagner's great trilogy. It is really an 
‘‘interpretation,’’ a discussion of the motives, the 
structure, the dramatic value and the ethical signifi- 
cance of the great music dramas, from a higher 
literary and musical plane. The development of 
the dramas is closely followed, and the thematic 
structure is fully illustrated by the use of musical 
quotations, The distinguishing characteristic of 
the book, however, is the lavish quotation made of 
Wagner’s own words in commenting upon or ex- 
pounding his Nibelung Trilogy. His voluminous 
writings have been searched and the right words 
taken for the right places with remarkable skill 
andinsight. ‘The result isa view of Wagner's work, 
as it were, from his own standpoint, such as no 
other book of the kind has ever given, 


Send for our NEW PIANO TEACHER’sS 
GUIDE. 187 pages. Free on application, 
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FOR ENTERTAINMENTS 


A New Cantata 
The Pioneers 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF CANADIAN FRONTIER LIFE 


Words by Music by 
ELSIE JANET FRENCH H. W. FAIRBANK 


Very successfully given by Musical Societies, 
Public Schools, and Church Choirs. ‘The 
Pioneers” was chosen by six different societies 
in September. Price, 50 cents per copy; $5.00 
per dozen, not prepaid. 


A New Sunday School Song Book, 

THE MESSAGE IN SONG, go cents. 
FAIRBANK’S ANTHEMS, No. x. (New), .35 “ 
ABIDING IN THE FIELD. A splendid new 

Christmas Service, 

Supplementary School Songs, 8 Grades com- 


Returnable copies sent on application 


SEND FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


H. W. Fairbank Publishing Co. 
Abel Building, - - 7 Chicago 


C.W. THOMPSON ®@ CO. 
13 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


Moments with the Masters of the Oratorio; 
by Fay Summons Davis. ..... ses + $0.50 
It is beautiful for a Christmas, Birthday, 
or Wedding Gift, A booklet containing 
pictures and sayings of the great masters. 

GILBERT Tompxins' ‘‘ Neglected Fingers,’’ 1,00 
The fourth edition of these celebrated 
studies, designed to help the weaker fin- 
gers of the hand. 

Brick-Gyula. 25 Etudes. GradeIT ..... 1,00 
Edited by Alvah Glover Salmon, 

A. VitLornG. Modern Technic for piano. 
Selected, systematically arranged, and 
edited by John D. Buckingham +... « 1.00 

Moritz Lemerz. First Steps for Young 
Students. Finger exercises with the addi- 
tion of words to develop the sense of 
musical rhythm and interest young pupils. 
Bookspila Tie Mach). 9) 5) -cle aveya sede “75 

M.B. MERRILL, 112 Exercises and Studies for 

ome of them have words 1.00 

ix Child-Songs .... .75 

Words by Robt. Louis Stevenson and oth- 

ers, Published with illustrated cover. 


Send for our New Catalogue and Order Blank |! 


THE INVADERS 


Tust published. March and Two-Step, by C.C. Crank. Unexcelled for dash 
and brilliancy. Extremely catchy and positively the best march of 1903. 
Introductory price (send stamps or silver), 

TEN CENTS A COPY 


Write for catalogue containing 3000 numbers. 


G.V. MECKEL, 845 EIGHTH AVE... NEW YORK 
JUST PUBLISHED 


MEMORIES or CHILDHOOD 


A set of ten easy, first grade teaching pieces, carefully fingered 
and composed by Pauline Brutting Story. Four of the pieces 
are in treble clef. To introduce among teachers, will send (fora 
short time only) sample copy 5c., the four treble clef pieces for 
15c., or the set of ten for 30c., postpaid. 


BREHM _BROS., ERIE, PA. 
THE LAND OF BEULAH 


is the title of a Hymn-tune written by William Bradbury 
in Eighteen and Sixty-Two. Notwithstanding the fact 
that a copyright was issued which restricted the publish- 
ing of this tune to certain channels, it has been very popu- 
lar, and thousands have sung it who never saw it in print. 
Its character is somewhat like the tune of Home, Sweet 
Heme, and itis fully as popular. 

We have just issued a transcription for the Piano (by 
Chas, Astin) of this hymn in the filth grade, a fine concert 
number equal in every respect to Thalberg’s Home, Sweet 
Homes, Wie propose to nead! you a copy on trial with 
postage to return same if not available. The list price is 
One Dollar and Twenty-Five cents. After trying the 
music, if you desire to keep the copy we will accept half- 
price for full settlement. This proposition is likely to be 
withdrawn at any time, so please write us at once and 
mention where you saw this notice. 


THE COWETA MUSIC CO., 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA. 


“Some Essentials in 
yome Essentials in 
Musical Definitions” 
vivsical Velinitions 


FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


M. F. McCONNELL 


A comprehensive, concise, practical book, cov- 
ering the outlines of music study in all its 
branches. Indispensable to music students 
and to teachers as a book of teference, 


For Sale by 
J. FISCHER @ BRO., 
7-11 Bible House, - - New York City 
Price, retail, $1.00 


have been carefully chosen from musi 


many of the books, would, if bought 
In attractiveness of typography and 
other low-priced collections of music, 


Jn addition to the abobe 
CLASSICS FOR. VIOL 
‘CLASSICS FOR CELLO. 


New York 
CHAS. H, DITSON & co, 


A003, 


HALF DOLLAR 
MUSIC SERIES 


This series of music volumes has 
price, a varied selection of attractive music 


. © of prov. A 
form can so much desirable music be obeited ete 


Separately, cost 
binding the volu 


The following-named volumes have been issued : 
DANCE WALTZES FOR THE PIANO , 
EASY FOUR-HAND PIECEs, Secend and Third 
EASY PIECES IN EASY KEYS, aig 
EASY PIECES IN EASY KEYS. Vol. I 
EASY SALON MUSIC FOR THE PIANO 
FAVORITE DUETS FOR VIOLIN 
FORTY VERY EASY PIANO PIECES 
FOUR-HAND RECREATIONS, Thitd Grade 
MARCHES AND TWO-STEPS FOR THE PIANO 
THIRTY SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
VERY EASY PIANO DUETS, First and Second Grades 


Price of each volume, 50 cts. 


PALMER’S PIANO PRIMER 


pres” Piano Players Prefer Palmer’s Piano 
Le er. It is Progressively Plan’d. Practical 
easel ‘anists Pronounce it Peerless, Perfect. Pupils 
ee ie with Pleasure and Profit. 375,000 Published 
ves Popularity. Price, Paper covers, 60 Pennies. 
Please Purchase Promptly,” 
ee ea 


PALMER'S PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY of 3150 


Musical Term 7 c 
the first timers 274 Abbreviations, to which is now added for 


PA 
COnaRne ROO ‘SING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
arlee In one aee attieS dates of birthy ete. The movant 
PALMER'S BOOK ohn vamites Price, gocts, 
of ort " 
NG RS in all rae Price, Segent, INTERLUDES ye 
tones sects eof bnlliant Concert song for Bass or Barl- 
, ‘ z 
With ice but demands a spirited renderings Tee ount of vocal 
with eee = It will rank ‘well 
fustc Journal. lish composers.” 


ee 


The above will be s. 
ent po: 
i your music dealer dees NOt keep theme cet ot mre marked prices; 


H. R. PALMER, Lock Box 1841 NEW YORK CITY 


72 Pages. 20 cents, 


How to Know the Holy Bible 


1 7 
O S. Hicks Sty Philadelphia, Pa. 


been planned to Sive, ata popular 


The contents of each volume 
In no other 
The contents of 
at least five dollars 
mes far surpass all 


at the price. 


Vol. I 


AND PIANO 


Prepaid, 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


The First American Edition of the Vocal Scores of 
RICHARD WAGNER’S : 


DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 


IN FOUR PARTS 


DAS RHEINGOLD 
DIE WALKURE 


SIEGFRIED 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG 


Edited by HENRY TT. FINCK 


Has just been published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


The scores have been very carefully edited, contain the original German text with a praiseworthy English 
translation, and with piano accompaniments arranged by Kleinmichel. 


The books are printed from carefully engraved plates, on good paper, are artistically bound in purple cloth, 
with gilt stamp and colored edges,—making a rich and substantial series, 


HERETOFORE in an inferior paper bound edition, the “Ring’’ complete cost $26.00 
NOW ‘to be had in this superior cloth bound edition for $16.00, or EACH BOOK AT $4.00 


This edition makes most desirable presentation volumes—appropriate and substantial gifts for your musical friends 


Sent any place in the United States, carriage paid, on receipt of price, - - - 


$4.00 Each 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


THE MOST NOTEWORTHY VOLUMES OF VOCAL MUSIC EVER ISSUED 


Famous Songs 


Embracing Four Volumes—One each for Soprano, Tenor, Alto, and Bass 
Edited by H. E. KREHBIEL 
Brings Together a Repertoire of Songs of Intrinsic and Never-ending Value 


The dest songs of Bach, Beethoven, Becker, Bohm, Brahms, Chopin, Dvorak, Fesca, 
Franz, Godard, Gounod, Grieg, Haydn, Hoffmann, Holmes, Jensen, Liszt, Loewe, 
Massenet, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Pergolesi, Purcell, Raff, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, 
Schubert, Schumann, Scarlatti, Sinding, Spohr, Sallivan, Taubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Thomas, Tosti, Wagner, Weber, and others, are represented, together with the favorite 
folk-songs of the various nations. 

The book-work is exceptionally commendable. The paper is firm, smooth, and white ; 
the music engraving is beautiful, and the plate impressions are clear and sharp. The 
binding is strong and in a most artistic cover. 


Published in Four Volumes 
Each Volume, Paper, $1.50 Each Volume, Cloth, $2.50 


Sacred Songs 


A Standard Collection of Sacred Solos by the Best Composers 
Edited by W. J. HENDERSON 


Vol. I—Soprano. Voi. II—Alto. Vol. 11l—Tenor. Vol. IV—Bass. 


Few American musical editors have reached a wider public than W. J. HENDERSON. 
He is endowed with a sound practical musicianship of the highest order, and the collec- 
tion in hand should advance his high repute and stimulate and delight both singer and 
worshipper in the service of the church. 

This new addition toa now famous series of vocal collections, shares with the pre- 
vious volumes, “ Oratorio Songs,” “ Opera Songs,” and “ Famous Songs,” their excel- 
lence of material, of editing, and of mechanical execution, It is the greatest_contribu- 
tion yet made to collective sacred song, and cannot fail to make a very powerful appeal 
to the interests of all singe 

Mr, Henderson has collected the very best of sacred song literature produced during 
a period covering two hundred years—from Bach to Cowen. 

‘The bindings, in heavy paper and ornamentations, are in perfect harmony with the 
contents of the volumes, which are beautifully printed from excellent plates. 

Published in Four Volumes 
Each Volume, Paper, $1.50 Each Volume, Cloth, $2.50 


Oratorio Songs 
A SERIES. OF FOUR VOLUMES 


Containing the Standard Songs in their Original Keys, with the 
Accompanying Recitatives. 


Vol. II—Alto. 
Vol. 1V—Baritone and Bass. 


In these days, when church congregations and concert-goers are demanding music 
of the very best sort, no collection of Sacred Solo Music produced in a decade has 
attracted so much attention and attained such celebrity as the four volumes of Oratorio 
Songs. The series is a grand ensemble of the best Oratorio Songs of the greatest 
masters, from Johann Sebastian Bach to Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

The contents of these admirable volumes have been so widely recognized as the 
highest type of pure music that further description is unnecessary and praise superfluous ; 
but it should be said that the books are beautifully printed and substantially bound. The 
songs are in their original Zeys, with the accompanying recitatives as in the Oratorios, 


Published in Four Volumes 
Each Volume, Paper, $1.50 Each Volume, Cloth, $2.50 


Opera Songs 
A SERIES OF FOUR VOLUMES 


Containing the Choicest Solos from the Standard Operas, Old and New 


Vol. I—Soprano. Vol. IlI—Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
Vol. 1il—Tenor. Vol. 1V—Baritone and Bass. 


This unique series offers an unusually inviting collection for the singer. The best arias, 
scenas, canzonettas, etc., of the standard operas are here grouped together according to 
voice, and the discrimination which has governed the selection is especially to be com- 
mended. 

The great success made by the publisher's earlier series, ‘* Oratorio Songs,’’ insures 
for this series the interest of the true musician, 

Every mechanical detail of the book-making is as nearly perfect as the best modern 
printer’s art can make it, 


Vol. I—Seprano. Vol. I11—Tenor. 


Published in Four Volumes 
Each Volume, Paper, $1.59 Each Volume, Cloth, $2.50 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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80,000 COPIES FREE tvimentt ncvdies 


selachaniiromnbe ieee 80 , 0 00 COPIES F REE 


ong « We will give to each of the 80,000 purchasing one or more pieces fi the li: " 
Conditions . ONE PIECE of your own selection from the same list FREE! Our Special aero 


piece, 25 cents,—regardless of marked price. 


This offer will appear but once! We will sell one lot to each customer only! Take quick action! 
The following list is selected from our most standard and successful instrumental publications ; it consists of 


suitable pieces for the beginner and player of every grade, 


soloist. Regardless of marked price we will sell, for a limited time only, any of the pieces at 25 cents per copy. 
postpaid; in addition to which, we give you one extra copy as a premium as stated above. Don’t delay order 2 
once! Be the first of the 80,000. Mention Tur Eruper. a 


With your order, kindly let us know whether you are a teacher or not; if so, enclose card 


GRADE ON! 
Epuarp Hoist 
. Epuarp Hotsr 


GRADE TWO 
Lambs’ Gambol—Dance Eccentric... . « THEO. BENDIX 
Zingala—Danse Espagnole ........ Epuarp Hoist 


GRADE THREE 


Orizaba—Mexican Intermezzo . 
Wigwam Dance........ 
Czarevitch—Mazurka. .... 
Oasis—Caravan Episode. . . . OTTO LANGEY 
The Sentry March..... . ARTHUR H, HASKINS 
A Lucky Duck—Companion to Mosquito Parade, 

HowarpD WHITNEY 
Charmer—Waltzes......-..- FRANK M. WITMARK 


GRADE FOUR 
Merry Comrades—Pros't Waltzes 
Companion to the popular “ Jolly 
Thoughts of Loye—Waltzes 
Love’s Voyage—Intermez 
Air de Ballet .. . 


«. Jas. G. DEWEY 
. Leo FRIEDMAN 
+ Wm. C. O'HARE 


. RobERT VOLLSTEDT 
Fellows”? Waltz 

. . Nat. D. MANN 
GAYLorD BARRETT 
HERMAN DEvRIES 
At Sunrise—Idylle . J. W. BRaTTON 
Bride Belles—Waltzes. . . . PAUL RUBENS 


WE HAVE THE RIGHT MUSIC! 


NEW NUMBERS BEING ISSUED AT ALL TIMES 


M. WITMARK @ SON 9 144146 West 37th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTATION 
VOLUMES 


Mathews’ Popular History of Music. 


Complete, interesting and widely used. Pp, 534, 
12mo. Price, $2.00. 


The Great in Music. 


Two volumes, cloth, 12 mo. 

Vol, I contains the older classical composers, many 
moderns and 18 Americans. About 80 portraits. 
Price, $1.50. 

Vol. II contains the Romantic and Modern Com- 
posers: and about 17 Americans, 80 portraits, many 
illustrative programs. Price, $2 00. 

The two yolumes together, $3.00. The volumes are 
richly bound ia cloth, with gilt top and side, uni- 
form with Mathews’ Popular History. 


The three yolumes sent post free complete for $5.00. 


Mathews’ Teacher’s Manual of Mason’s 


80,000 COPIES FREE! 


We are informed that 80,000 Musical People subscribe to “ The Etude” 
These 80,000 should know and also subscribe to ‘The Witmark Publications” 


We in turn want to know every one-of these 80,000 and 
make the following unprecedented “ introductory " offer: 


and successful in- 


as well as artistic numbers for the advanced scholar or 


Coryphee—Polonaise . 
The Cossacks... ..) 1]! 


+ J. A. SILBERBERG * 
+» THEO. BenpIx 
+ HERMAN Devrirs 
+ J,.W. BRarron 
+.» THEO. BENDIX 
Harvey Wortuincton Loomis 


ntermezzo ..... v 
Laces and Graces—Novelette. ... . Sheeearee Be 
GRADE FIVE 


The Star Dreamer—Oriental Serenade . . . Tue " 
Fleurette—Valse Lente Ares Victron Heeeex 
Grotto Dance .... . ARRY PATTERSON Hopkine 


Liebchen Harry PATTERSON Hornine 

‘A IN Hopxin: 
Panamericana ..... . 3 Victor H ERBERT 
Punchinello..... 2... Victor HERBERT 
Persiflage ...... . W. T. Francis 


Ma Petite—Valse Brillante . 
Valse Serenade ....... 
Zamona—Arabian Intermezzo. . 


GRADE SIX 
Polonaise in E Minor ......... J. A. SILBERBERG 
GRADE SEVEN 


Harlequin .. . HARVEY WorTHINGTON Loom 
Yesterthoughts Victor Heneeas 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOw IT! 


HERMAN PeRLET 
/ HERMAN Devrir: 
Wa. Loraine 


TT 
Try this on your Piano or Organ and order a copy 
One of the most Popular Marches written, 


THE MURRAYFIELD. 


March and Two Step. 


£.F BRACKETT 


For Church and Home 


A NEW SACRED SONG 


By the composer of “B i 
Beyond the Gates of Paradise.” 
We take great pleasure in Presenting the refrain herewith: 


Beautiful Home of Paradise. 


SACRED SONG. 


cuannsWerts 2 Bb i 
HARLES NOEL DOUGLAS. oper ecle 
Severo, "otto rate aero 
—e + { 
=== =: 
SS= Ee SSF = 
Be: ti ve = 
au ti-ful heme of Mar -  a-dise, To Thee our songs of 7 
ee =——— 
==: 


Copyrignt Mon 
Fa ea olf BA mo 


Complete copies can be obtained 


75 cents, less the us Fa at all music sh i 
, I ual di: : Ops. Pric, 
Secure a copy direct from the publisge,eend 38 cents and 


rod “FEIST B 5 
Leo. Feist 134 W. 37th she New York 
a 


APPLE BLOSSOMS 


TONE-POEM 


Composer of The Nese een ah 


aces Sweetness, 


Reverie, 
An Inspired and 


eri a 
Inspiring Melody. athes. 


APPLE BLOSSoms. 


REVERIE. 
(ATONE Porm.) 


KATHLEEN A.ROBERTS, 


Nort Star 
Coxpocer of fOuising Bear 


Andanto quasi Allegretto, 
; ricaile ets, 


Pianoforte Technics, 


Explaining all difficult points and the manner of 
administering the work, By W.S, B. Mathews. 
Price, $1.50. 


Mathews’ Selections from the Pianoforte 


n —_- 


Works of Robert Schumann. 


Sheet music, annotated and carefully edited. 80 
pages. Price at retail, $1.50, The most complete 
and desirable Schumann Album published. 


Selections for 4th Grade Very choice. Sheet 
music, 48 pages, Price, $1.00. 


Address ue 
Music MaGAzInzE PusiisH NG ComPpANyY, Chicago, 


W. S. B. MATHEWS’ STUDIO, 


for Piano Teaching and Mason's Technics, 


3638 Lake Avenue, CHICAGO. 


ee 


fff 


Issued at our special Prices as follows 


Piatto Solo 23c, Pia 
4c, Guitar Solo Tae sete an aaa 
Maudolin and Piano 23c. 6 nd P: 
Blitte and Piano 23c. Bb Cornet on Cage ate 23e; 
Piatio 23c, Mandolin Orchest eee ee 
Baniio Solo 14c, Violin and Pin 
Full Orchestra 80c, Full Band 380° 
Send for our Complete Ca 
talogue i 
wards of 500 sample parts of excellent tenehy nee 
hing 


THE GEO. JABER 
t21 W. SEVENTH sr, 


up. 
Pieces 


GMUSIG co, 
CINCINNAT; oO. 


Serpe Mca wy to Ft 
Batis Copyrig New Yor 
et, 


Complete 
discounts - dealers ‘i 
S; Or ge 'e Tice | 
the publisher, °&84 25 cents i ‘procantSy less the usuat 
‘ rect from. 
nt 
Posit eens, these Worthy com- 
ited period, send bot ey rae. Bub 
: i. 4 n of the ab 
S asking, © °ents, postpaid. ‘Cate, 


| 4°W. 37th Street New York 
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For the Holiday Season 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Library Sets of Music 


IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 28 VARIETIES 
At Prices from $5.00 up 


FOR MUSICAL BIBLIOPHILES 
THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF MODERN COMPOSERS 


In the Original Editions and Uniform Bindings 


COMPRISING : 
BRAHMS’ Original Piano Works, 4 volumes. 
. Cloth, $22.50. Half Morocco, $30.00 
BRAHMS’ Sonatas for Piano and Violin, 1 volume. 
Cloth, $5.00. Half Morocco, $7.50 
For High or Low Voice. 8 volumes. 
Cloth, $45.00. Half Morocco, $60.00 
ROB. FRANZ’S Songs. 6 volumes. Cloth, $27.50 
GRIEG’S Original Piano Works. 4 volumes, 
Cloth, $17.50. Half Morocco, $25.00 
GRIEG’S Piano and Violin Sonatas. 1 volume. 
Cloth, $3.50. Half Morocco, $5.00 
For High or Low Voice. 6 volumes. 
Cloth, $17.50. Half Morocco, $30.00 


BRAHMS’ Songs and Duets. 


GRIEG’S Songs. 


AD. JENSEN’S Songs. 6 volumes, Cloth, $25.00 
LISZT’S Original Piano Works. 10 volumes. 

Cloth, $55.00. Half Morocco, $75.00 
LISZT’S Rhapsodies Hongroises. 3 volumes. 


Cloth, $12.50. Half Morocco, $17.50 


MacDOWELL’S Original Piano Works. 5 volumes. 
Cloth, $29.00. Half Morocco, $39.00 


MacDOWELL’S Songs. 3 volumes. 
Cloth, $9.00. Half Morocco, $14.50 
MOSZKOWSKI’S Original Piano Works. 10 volumes. 
Cloth, $45.00. Half Morocco, $65.00 
NEVIN’S Piano Works. 2 volumes. 
Cloth, $10.00. Half Morocco, $15.00 
NEVIN’S Songs. 3 volumes. 


For High Voice. Cloth, $17.50. 
For Low Voice. Cloth, $18.50. 
PADEREWSKI’S Piano Works. 3 volumes. 
be Cloth, $12.50. Half Morocco, $17.50 
ST. SAENS’ Original Piano Works. 6 volumes. 
Cloth, $32.50. Half Morocco, $45.00 
RICH. STRAUSS’ Songs. For High or Low Voice. 6 volumes. 
Cloth, $34.00. Half Morocco, $45.00 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S Original Piano Works. 6 volumes. 
Cloth, $35.00. Half Morocco, $45.00 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S Songs and Duets. 6 volumes. 
Cloth, $24.00. Half Morocco, $35.00 
HUGO WOLF'’S Songs. 6 volumes. Cloth, $27.00 


N. B.—The Prices quoted are not subject to any further Discount 


Half Morocco, $24.00 
Half Morocco, $25.00 


Large Variety of Music, Books, Orchestra Scores, 
and Musical Literature, in Morocco Bindings 


A very large and varied stock of MUSIC BOOKS, 
handsomely bound in Cloth 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A BOOK OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS 


With Musical Settings by Various Composers 
THE WHOLE ARRANGED AND DECORATED 
By EDWARD EDWARDS 


In this magnificent folio a half-score of the immortal lyrics of the “Bard of Avon” have been set in 
sumptuous decoration, and the remarkable artistic result cannot fail to excite the admiration of the most 


highly cultivated taste. . 


The text, in the quaint Troy Type of the Kelmscott Press, is faced by a series of drawings of exceptionally - 
befitting character and brilliant illustrative effect, and the ample margins are decorated with conventional designs 


of such bold and striking originality as must add to the already high reputation of the artist. 


Text and 


drawing are in each case followed by bordered pages containing the choicest classic musical settings with piano 


accompaniment. 


The general effect is enhanced by appropriate rubrication. 


The volume is an elaborate example of the typography of the famous De Vinne Press, and the artist and 
printer have vied with each other in the production of a work of the highest distinction in decorative design 


and typographical execution. 


The Ordinary Edition is printed on Stratford plate paper, and bound in green cloth, stamped in gold and 


green, with gilt head. Price, $5.00 net. 


A special Limited Edition of two hundred copies has been printed on Italian handmade paper, and bound 
with vellum backs and corners, blue charcoal paper sides, and gold stamp on back. This edition contains an 


additional plate with the autograph of Mr. Edwards. 
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By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


CuRIstMAs is the festival which goes to the bottom 
of things. Hard and fast must be the curmudgeon 
whose heart-strings do not loosen a bit at this blessed 
season. Even those of our fellow-citizens who do 
not believe in the miraculous circumstances of the 
evangelical Christmas story nevertheless find the al- 
truistic spirit of the time so overpowering that their 
families also are remembered in gifts, delighted with 
music, and thus brought into line with the day and 
the times. 

Christmas is the one festival of the church year 
which is in full harmony with music, and with music 
in its most beautiful and purest moments. The 
blessed harmony of pure triads and altruistic affec- 
tion, so laboriously sifted out of nature’s great minor 
ninth upon the dominant of sin and sorrow, finds in 
the spirit of Christmas a congenial spirit and a heart- 
pleasing field for its powers. True, other festivals 
of the church year have also been intimately asso- 
ciated with music, notably so the Passion and Easter; 
but not in the same sense as Christmas. The Pas- 
sion is too grievous for the pure soaring of music, and 
Easter somehow seems to get away before the muse 
has adequately tuned her lyre; but Christmas gets 
into our very bones, permeates our purests of arts— 
that of music—and awakens a kind of benevolent and 
beautiful joy which but for this radiant moment 
would never have found its occasion among men. 

I even think that music helps to keep alive the 
spirit of Christmas and makes the old story seem 
nearer and more probable. Think how lasting is the 
charm of those little recitatives of Handel: The long 
and mood-creating prelude—the Pastoral Symphony. 
Then the voice of the singer, “There were shepherds;” 
the graphic change as the actual story begins, “And 
lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them;” the 
return to the first mood but with new harmony, “And 
the angel said unto them;” and the inspiring motion 
of the instruments in “And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God and saying;” then the entrance of the chorus, 
the tenor soaring aloft with its high G, “Glory to God 
in the highest”—what delightful pause on that word 
“highest,” and the calm repose of the motive: “Peace 
on earth!” Is there a man who does not find Christ- 
mas nearer and more inside the heart of him as these 
strains fall again upon his ears? I doubt it. During 
nearly thirty years the present writer was organist in 
one church where Handel’s “Messiah,” in whole or 
part, furnished the musie for Christmas day and for 
several suggestive repetitions of the more suitable 
parts of it later on. And never did the newness and 
peauty of that music pall. 

There are persons, known as agnostics, who think 
that with growing enlightenment the Christmas story 
will cease to move men. That God should come to 


live among men, they say, is clearly unthinkable, and 
if thinkable the evidence that He did do it is insuf- 


ficient. But is this the path where we are later on - 


to walk? Not at all. Those who think so do not see 
the incontestable truth that whether Christ was 
actually a babe in the manger in Bethlehem two 
thousand years age, the idea that He was has entered 
into human thinking; and with the idea all the rest 
of the poetry, the self-forgetfulness and uplifting 
beauty of the Christ ideal; and once in human 
thought it can never be gotten cut of it. Most truly 
God did indeed come to dwell among men when this 
story of His love and sympathy was made to take 
root among them. And I think that the music of 
Handel helps the credibility of the story and seems 
to bring it home to us. Thus Handel’s music is better 
than many sermons. 

‘Then the Christmas gifts. Are they not also much 
better than many sermons? And do they'not preach 
more eloquently than any sermons? Most assuredly 
they do. Thus the music, the gifts, and, better than 
all, the spirit of the gifts, are influences which enter 
into the heart of the world, color its poetry and 
literature, and cannot die. 

Among the music of Christmas, naturally that of 
Handel stands at the head; and this for the very 
ordinary reason that it is the work of a great mas- 
ter who for once, while helping himself right and left 
to anything that suited his purpose, nevertheless con- 
trived somehow to work a miracle and to wed those 
beautiful and soul-stirring texts to music which 
strangely seems to have been meant for them, even 
at the moment when we know that they were origi- 
nally created for some other purpose entirely. Kyen 
Handel’s long-winded episodes, like the everlastingly 
repeated “turned” in the “All we like sheep” were not 
accidents. Let us go on “turning” with him until 
he has had enough, and we more than enough, and 
what do we find? What but that marvelous choral 
passage of pure melody and counterpoint, that graphic 
delivery of a great truth: “And the Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all.” No matter whether 
the singer be orthodox in his belief, when he sings and 
thrills with that great passage he says to himself, 
“T must take care in future to lessen my share of 
this iniquity,” and assuredly he does. 

Or take the opposite extremity of the Christmas 
music from this of Handel, the carols which the Eng- 
lish singers used to sing on Christmas day from house 
to hou What jolly and telling melodies; and how 
heartily they answer to the spirit of the day. But 
not with the poetry and beauty of this wonderful 
music of Handel. It is far away in a lower key of 
beauty—yet it is Christmas, and behind it and in it 
there is the good cheer and peace for men. 

We have some lovely Christmas musie written or 


arranged by Americans. I am myself very fond of 
that charming anthem which Dudley Buck improvised 
one Saturday afternoon, more than thirty years ago, 
in Hartford: “Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” a Christmas hymn assigned by the rector 
for the morning service, while the tune-book had no 
suitable vehicle. So it was improvised and sung the 
next morning, the whole six pages of it, and a most 
lovely affair it is. [It is in his “First Motett Collec- 
tion.”] . 

It would be possible to show that all this practice 
of Christmas music and all this search for something 
beautiful enough for the day add greatly to our 
musical taste. This is certainly so, and when it goes 
on for several years with frequent returns of some 
one element, such as this “Messiah” music, the taste 
of the congregation begins to wake up and to respond 
to the beauty which a first hearing failed to reveal. 

Naturally the Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic Churches make the wisest and most pro- 
ductive use of music. The Catholic Church makes it 
a point to have something fine—according to the 
measure of the musical director, the taste of the 
priest, and the resources. And then there is the 
dramatic element, the early High Mass before sun- 
rise, and so on. I have never participated in the 
Midnight Mass of the high church, Episcopalian, but 
I have no doubt that at this unusual hour, and with 
such a story in the air, everything thrills with beauty, 
good and truth—against which not even the gates of 
hell shall prevail. 

It is somewhat the same with the Sunday school 
music. Besides one or two carols, and maybe a little 
cantata, they have some sort of a dramatic cantata 
on the Christmas motive; and this does for the chil- 
dren much of that which the higher music does for 
their fathers and mothers. 

Even as when in our American practice the music 
is itself of beggarly commonplaces, it still has some- 
thing in its favor. For once the simple chords and 
the pure harmonies of the simplest chords are glori- 
fied by the story, the occasion, and by the mood; and 
even when the music has actually but little of in- 
herent expression it somehow turns out, on these 
occasions, to have been filled from the inexhaustible 
vessel of the divine love and tenderness, and there 
again we have our blessing. And I think that even 
from such experiences as to a musician appear un- 
likely to result in musical good, the ideal of a pure 
music and a purely intended music comes to expres- 
sion. 

The Christmas story has brought out strong points 
in many a composer of smaller powers than those of 
Handel. The French, with their sentiment and their 
knack of sensuous expression, have managed in one or 
two instances to put a new wine of unaccustomed 
potency in the old bottles of profane love, or what 
look dangerously like them. I am thinking of that 
delightfully effective “Noel” by Adam, and of Mr. 
Samuel P. Warren’s most masterly arrangement of 
the same for chorus choir, While standing on the 
seale of absolute art vastly lower than Handel’s re- 
served and classical strains, this later one somehow 
appeals wonderfully to our modern hearts. 

The organist has rather a difficult task to match 
the day with suitable music. What can he do but to 
dedicate afresh some powerful and beautiful strain 
of a great master and to impart to his interpretation 
something of the benevolent and spirit-penetrating 
charm of the real Christmas music? The genial 
French master, Mr. Alexander Guilmant has an offer- 
tory based upon the persistent Christmas melody 
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known as Adeste Fidelis (“Come hither, ye faithful”). 
And in a Catholic church of small resources, what 
beauty and charm can be given to that old song by 
carefully handling it! 

All of these things make for righteousness. When 
a music has been heard to actually throb and sing with 
tender joy the soul longs again for some other music 
having within it the same creative potentiality. And 
so a desire is kindled which is sure to find gratifica- 
tion in some other song of living joy. And thus in 
time a musical taste begins to form itself along the 
ideal of a possible expression of mood, soul-state, 
and so for a music which appeals to the best heart 
of mankind. Surely it reaches high, and the measure 
of the final result must be left for that great time 
when so many mysteries will be revealed. 

He would be a brave man (or at least improperly 
young) who should presume to define the limits of 
Christmas influences upon musical taste. Those who 
write upon musical esthetics tell us that the curious 
flood of dissonances and of complicated and highly 
expert combinations, disagreeable to untrained ears, 
which have crowded into instrumental music during 
the last fifty or sixty years, have been due to a desire 
on the part of composers to bring to expression all 
those complicated life-motives, the hard and the try- 
ing, such as have modified our drama. This cer- 
tainly was the case with Wagner, who deliberately 
created stories and dated them back to mythical 
times in order that his prodigious and primeval 
crudities might have a seemingly rational excuse; it 
has been the excuse in’ other instances, because these 
highly seasoned viands of Wagner make the older 
music sound tame and childish. Try Haydn or 
Mozart after a strong dose of Wagner; it sounds 
feeble. Go farther and try Beethoven (sonatas), and 
even that sounds amiable and simple hearted. The 
same is true of the influence of the music of Berlioz, 
Tschaikowsky, and the like, all of which are so richly 
colored, both harmonically and in tone-contrast, that 
the older classical music sounds feeble. Then the 
same influence shows in the underlying drama, as we 
find in Italian opera, where no story lacking a seduc- 
tion or a violent crime is considered worth wasting 
time over. All this is abnormal, detrimental in some 
ways, just as the undue prominence given crime in 
our newspapers is detrimental. The ultimate result 
is to restrict all new writers to highly spiced con- 
ceptions, which is untrue to life as it is. 

Not only is the ideal of peace and virtue a valid 
one for happy living, but also it is the actual life- 
story of the great majority of the men and women 
who inhabit enlightened countries; and it is abnormal 
to imagine that they cannot be interested in stories 
and musie which avoid these strongly vicious motives. 
But, owing to the pungent taste of these emotional 
spices, you cannot bring your readers and hearers to 
give the nerves time to forget the sensation and to 
attend with equal appreciation to the less violent 
flavors. 

Here again our Christmas comes in as a powerful 
influence. The simple story, the incident, the occa- 
sion, the ideal, all lend themselves to peace and 
benevolent ideals, and accordingly to music in which 
pure harmonies, unsensational handling of voices, and 
sweet ideality of feeling are brought to expression. 
Naturally these musical elements, being in and of 
themselves agreeable to the sense of hearing as well 
as suitable to the poetic conception, awaken again 
in the ears the reminiscence of youth, when music 
was whatever sounded well, and not the other kind of 
music reminding one of the bad organ, of which it 
was said that its only effective “stop” was when you 
stop playing. 

Church weddings are another incident which pro- 
mote a revivification of the older preference for con- 
sonance over dissonance, and for unsensational happi- 
ness in life over a sensational crisis in crime. 

Another element in the educational value of Christ- 
mas is found in the persistence of the ideal, due to 
the time necessary to be spent in preparing the music 
for the various occasions. In well-managed choirs 
and churches this preparation begins several weeks 
in adyance, and in this time the ideal is gradually 
clearing itself up and coming out more vitally in the 
minds of all concerned; and during this formative 
period much more is learned than the mere placing 
of the notes of the proposed festival music. The 
meaning of the notes, the feeling and purity of the 
music, commend themselves more until in the best 
cases the choir gets almost inspired and imparts to 
its Ohristmas performance a vitality and convineing 
quality ordinarily strange. Part of this convineing is 
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due to the education of the hearer by the day and oc- 
casion; but this will fail unless the singers have had 
their blessing in advance and are in spirit of the 
occasion. Therefore as musicians, no less than as 
churchmen, we ought to thank God for the day, the 


idea, and the festival, for its blessings, if fully 
grasped, will remain with us and abide in us for many 
and many days, and in a series of years they amount 
to a powerful formative influence upon our character 
and taste. 


Christmas Thoughts for 


Music-Lovers 


THE Christian era was ushered in with a burst of 
heavenly music, and through all the succeeding cen- 
turies of toil and conflict each returning Christmas 
time has wakened anew the echoes of “Peace on 
earth: good will to men.” It is a privilege to be 
prized that we music-teachers are enabled to gladden 
and uplift human hearts by cultivating the music of 
carol, anthem, and oratorio. May we so live that we 
help every New Year to swell the volume of the 
angels’ song: Gloria in Eacelsis Deo. 
Daniel Batchellor, 
Lrr us have plenty of music at Christmas time. 
Bright, joyous music for hearts that are full of hap- 
piness, but also some tender, comforting, deeply 
sympathetic strains for the brave souls who even on 
this glad day are battling with sorrow. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Worruy music carries us into the higher strata of 
existence, lifting us out of the material sloughs which 
abound in life’s pathway. 
0. B. Boise. 
A CHRISTMAS without music would be like a spring 
without blossoms. Music is the very flower of the 
social and religious life, springing from the beautiful 
and homely ethics of the divine Master. When all 
the world is celebrating the birthday of the greatest 
of all teachers, should not those who teach, and espe- 
cially those who teach the glorious art of music, feel 
entitled to take an active and prominent part i the 
universal festival of our civilization? 
J. Francis Cooke. 


Wirx Carol, Nowell, and with Song, 
The Christmastide is helped along. 
There is no day in all the year 
When Music spreads such bounteous cheer; 
Therefore musicians are not least 
Among those at the Christmas feast. 
Louis C, Elson, 
Is music a useless art, as so many Americans be- 
lieve? Would there be musie in every church 
throughout the country, every Sunday in the year, 
and particularly on Christmas, the greatest of 
Christian holidays, if it were not deemed a necessity ? 
Henry T. Finck, 
Iv is appropriate that the advent of the best gitt 
to humanity should be celebrated with the best 
music. Triviality and fireworks of music a 2 inap- 
propriate to this period of religious observance and 
should be relegated to secular occasions. 
W. Francis Gates. 
TuRoveH all the mysteries of early music history 
there runs the never-varying proof that musie was 
an essential part of every festivity; whether of joy 
or sorrow, sacred or secular, music was intuitively 
chosen to enhance its fervor or solemnity. Now, as 
then, man feels that no other medium is so spon- 
taneous and powerful as music. How fitting, then, 
that it should perform a peculiarly important func- 
tion at Christmastide, a festival fraught with such 
significance to all humanity! 


Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc, 

THE spirit of Christmas is the spirit of Him who 
gave Himself, and who said: “It ig more blessed to 
give than to receive.” It is the very opposite of 
sordidness and self-seeking. The Christmas s a - 
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Henry g, Hanchett, 


Ir there is any day which should be especially cele- 
brated in music, that day is Christmas, for it is the 
day of the “glad tidings of great joy.” Music is the 
language of the emotions, we are told, and what emo- 
tion clamors more for utterance than that aroused 
by the belief in the birth of a divine Saviour of man- 
kind? 

W. J. Henderson. 
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Richard Strauss and His Works 


A Talk With the Composer 


THE greatest trouble with the greatest people is the 
halo of unreality that is cast about them and the 
transcendental that they are accredited with and are 
too human to live up to. 

Much has been written of the work of Richard 
Strauss. Of the man little has been said. He is 
shortly to come, in a way, more nearly before our 
view in orchestral concerts as conductor of his own 
works. Of the transcendental, in association with 
him as a man, we shall find small trace; of genuinely 
human qualities we shall find enough. As the central 
figure in composition in Germany, and for the matter 
of that in the world just now—for, whatever else 
may be withheld, none deny his marvelous technical 
mastery—he becomes a study commanding the musi- 
cian’s interest. 

The face of Richard Strauss is a combination of 
strength and weakness. The strength lies in the 
noble development of the forehead, and the weakness 
in the chin and jaw, quite feminine in outline and 
curious by contrast with the upper part of the face. 
His eyes are full of the poetry of his mind. 
Large, grayish blue in color, and set far apart, 
they show high development of the imaginative 
faculties. They are absolutely frank, and there 
is an expression of the ideal in them that noth- 
ing would have the power to disturb. 

It was at 6 o’clock in the evening, and at 
the house of Mr. Speyer, the London banker, 
which had been placed at his disposal during 
his stay in the metropolis to conduct the 
Strauss Festival, that I met him, for THE 
ErupE. The day had been spent in rehearsal; 
it would presently be time to dress for the 
concert. With an active, springy step he came 
down the stairs, hurrying into the room. Tall 
and angular, his clothes hang on him in a 
characterless way. His brown hair is thin to 
the point of baldness, his manner is of a simple 
dignity that impresses itself. 

Of his compositions he spoke reluctantly; on 
that subject his stanch advocate, Mr. Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor of the Amsterdam Or- 
chestra, and his assistant in the Festival, spoke 
at length to me later, and as a student en- 
thusiastic in his theme. 

“My composing is done in the afternoon and 
evening,” said Mr. Strauss, “and I keep it up 
until 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning. But it 
never leaves me nervous; that is a strange 
thing about it. When I finish, my mind seems 
absolutely freed from a thought of it and I go 
to sleep immediately. 

“But I need the calm and quiet of the coun- 
try to write in, so the major part of my work is 
done in the summertime. In Berlin I have too 
much else to do; the stress is too great to 
make it possible to compose; I can score my 
work there, but I cannot compose. That would 
be impossible. 

“My work in composition means not revolution, 
but evolution, and evolution built on the classics 
which must be the foundation of all musical composi- 
tion. 

“My compositions are built on classical lines, all 
rea] musi¢ must be. I believe in the old masters; for 
Mozart especially I have a great love.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, two modern composers 
noted for their complexity, Strauss and Elgar, whose 
“Dream of Gerontius” is an excursion in the same 
direction, have expressed in almost identical terms 
ardent admiration for this greatest master of clarity 
and simplicity. 

“We have composers in Germany to-day,” Strauss 
asserted, “but the difficulty is that the picture of 
Wagner is so great that it dwarfs all others. His 
breadth, his power, and his forcefulness overshadow 
by contrast. But we have our smaller composers, 
nevertheless. ‘There is Mahler, Schilling, von Hauseg- 

ger, Spitaner, Humperdinck, and others.” , 

In his interest to have mention of some of his col- 
leagues he took my notebook, and himself wrote their 


names, 


“Where do I think the chief difficulty in inter- 
preting my compositions lies?’ In this—a lack of 
sense of humor. Humor is generally the last quality 
that an orchestral conductor has. Look at Bee- 
thoven, how full of humor he is in his Fourth and 
Kighth Symphonies! But how few conductors look 
for humor in Beethoven, and yet he is so full of 
humor. 

“Shall I follow my plan of setting other poems to 
music for recitation as I have done in ‘Enoch Arden?’ 
No, scareely. That was merely a side issue. Such 
things can only be done with a piano or very small 
orchestra. The theory that Madame Bernhardt has 
advanced, for instance, that an entire play be scored 
with the speaking voice is impossible, nor could any 
such revolution come, for the reason that no speaking 
voice could be sustained against an orchestra. Only 
the singing voice will accomplish that. 

“The first of my compositions to be played in 
America, my First Symphony, was done from the 
manuscript by Mr. Theodore Thomas in New York. 


RICHARD STRAUSS. 


I was seventeen years old at the time. 1 have never 
seen him since that mecting in Munich, when my 
father took me to see him, and he accepted the work; 
but I know that he has generously given my composi- 
tions a hearing.” : 

As he talked his simplicity and sincerity grew in 
the impression that they made. In one sense he is, 
apparently, among the few—he recognizes thoroughly 
the place he holds in musical art, his value he knows 
fully and completely, but as a man associating with 
other men he is as other men are. 

His manner toward an orchestra in rehearsal is 
calculated to be particularly grateful to the men. 
If a thing is well done he makes recognition of it 
as soon as the final chord is sounded. If a player 
does a solo well, even though it be a short one, he 
steps down from the desk and shakes hands with 
him when the piece is ended. 

Turning presently to the subject of his songs 
Strauss, in a reply to a question as to the sequence 
in which they should be taken up in study, said: 
“Hyen the easiest are difficult; they ave for singers 
already accomplished.” 
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In the singing of these songs by his wife, Madame 
Strauss de Ahna, new points in interpretation will 
be noted when she is heard here in recital. These 
new points are mainly in the completeness with which 
she gives the picture in its contrasting moods, and 
the elaborate detail, allowable in a song which, like 
a miniature, is capable of an exquisite detail impossi- 
ble in a broader work. 

It is to Willem Mengelberg and his Amsterdam 
Orchestra, the Concertgebouw, that Strauss has dedi- 
cated his “Heldenleben,” a tribute to their yeoman 
service in his cause. It was at the Hotel Metropole 
one rainy morning that the young conductor talked 
with me about the compositions of Richard Strauss, 
while Glazounow, the Russian composer, patiently sat 
by waiting to go down to Oxford with him. Young, 
for he was born at Utrecht, Holland, in 1871, Mengel- 
berg is an interesting figure. The Concertgebouw 
Orchestra is a private undertaking, playing, except 
for a brief holiday, twice weekly in Amsterdam for 
ten months in the year, and is heard subsequently at 
Rotterdam, Haarlem, and elsewhere. A small man, 
with a finely developed head and thoroughly artistic 
east of face, Mengelberg gives in his conducting a 
new, broader, and more fully developed reading of 
Strauss than it has ever been my fortune to hear. It 
is in the grasp, the virility, and the thorough hold 
upon his men, who, with Mengelberg, seem a giant 
unit of strength, that his power lies aside from the 
fuller insight of his reading. He studied at Cologne 
with Dr. Franz Wiillner in composition, and conduct- 
ing with Professor Jensen. At twenty-one he 
was appointed city music director at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, and from there went three years 
later to Amsterdam to assume his present 
charge. His endeavor has been the thorough 
development of his organization on the tech- 
nical side. In London, the results had splendid 
recognition during the Strauss Festival Con- 
certs. 

In conversation Mengelberg goes straight 
and clearly to the point. Starting with the 
compositions of Strauss as his theme, he said 
in reviewing the subject: “For eight years I 
have been a Richard Strauss enthusiast, and 
consider him the greatest that we have with us. 
His work succeeds that of the master minds of 
the musical world logically and in natural con- 
sequence. He does not stray from the way 
indicated by his immortal predecessors. He is, 
instead, the all-important evidence of our 
logical advance. As Beethoven followed Haydn, 


opment of musical art. 

“People do not understand Strauss at first, 
but there was a time when they did not wish 
to listen to Wagner. Strauss says that music 
is speech. He is not always sweet. What one 
speaks is not always sweetness. Very often he 
uses recitative, as Beethoven used it in his 
Ninth Symphony. 

“Strauss’ ‘Heldenleben’ is absolutely sound 
music; it is a work of strength. In his 
‘Zarathustra’ he is more of the philosopher; 
the music is not so sound as is that of ‘Helden- 
leben’ and the effects more sought, but here, 
too, we have a work of intellectual strength. 

“Til Eulenspiegel,’ which presents every mo- 
ment a new mood, needs on the part of the 
conductor the fullest sense of humor; other- 
wise its meaning is obscured, and I think I may 
venture to say that with the orchestral conductor 
the sense of humor is not the one that is oftenest 
most fully developed. Of all his works, perhaps 
‘Death and Transition’ is the most popular, bu 
‘Heldenleben’ is the strongest. ° 

“His ‘Don Quixote’ is pure painting, and in it he 
paints so genially. It is a work that marks a new 
departure in his writing, and in style is strange to 
that which he had hitherto done. But when one has 
worked it out it is most amusing. When we sit 
down to hear a Beethoven symphony we hear what 
we expect, and are, consequently not disappointed, 
In Strauss, with the first hearings, it is the unex- 
pected, the new, that disappoints. One needs a 
closer knowledge, a fuller familiarity to get at his 
meaning; then it is that his work grows in its 
impression upon one. 

“His opera ‘Guntram’ is a master work, somewhat 
sweet, beautifully worked out, and marked by a 
Wagnerian influence, 

“His ‘Serenade’ for orchestra, an early work, is 
classic, but in general physiognomy it is Strauss. 


Richard Strauss follows Wagner in the devel-. 
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“His First Symphony, which he wrote when he was 
but seventeen years old, he no longer loves. It is 
conservative in workmanship, but still it is stamped 
with the individuality of Strauss. 

“The Second Symphony is more modern. The color 
is so pure, and the warmth in it is that of the Italian 
summertime. In color it is the greatest work that 
we have had from him. 

“His music drama ‘Feuersnoth,’ is, technically, pure 
Strauss. The instrumental score is very difficult, and 
of the song part the same may be said with the 
addition that it is unpractical. These music-dramas 
of Strauss, ‘Guntram’ and ‘Feuersnoth’ are all too 
seldom seen, but there was a time when the works 
of Wagner were also seldom seen. 

“Injury to the voice from singing the dramatic 
works of either Wagner or Strauss is quite out of 
the question. In the days when people yelled Wag- 
ner instead of singing him voices undoubtedly went 
to pieces through unnatural strain, and the same false 
course would have a like disastrous outcome with the 
dramatic music of Strauss. But now with the singer, 
the first thought is, that the music must be sung, 
not merely declaimed. 
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“When I come to a mention of the songs of Richard 
Strauss I come to a delightful theme. They are so 
individual. He writes them between times, almost 
daily, to refresh his mind and-give him change. First 
of all they are wonderful in melody. Again, they 
are so charmingly illustrated in the accompaniment. 
As to these accompaniments Strauss does not re- 
quire of the thoroughly musical pianist that they 
should be played exactly as indicated. He leaves 
freedom in the matter of improvisation. 

“Many who cannot understand the other things of 
Strauss understand his songs. But these same songs 
are just as purely Strauss as is his other work. They 
are easier to understand, and less complicated, but 
they are the same thing. That is the sum of it. One 
song of his is worth more than the life-work of many 
another. Madame Nordica (your American singer), 
Madame Strauss de Ahna, and Dr. Wiillner are nota- 
ble interpreters of this branch of his writing. 

“For seven or eight years I have conducted the 
works of Richard Strauss in Amsterdam, as I have 
conducted the works of Beethoven, and in so many 
concerts that the public understands him. They find 
him now no more complicated than Beethoven.” 
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By HENRY T. FINCK 


WHILE the custom of giving presents on Christmas 
day to friends and relatives is an old one, it seems 
to have come more and more into vogue in recent 
years. The chief difficulty with many in following 
this custom is not so much a short purse as the ques- 
tion “What shall I give?” in answering which much 
time and thought are often wasted. A safe rule, 
when in doubt, is to follow the old maxim that books 
make the best presents. The vast majority of 
present-buyers seem to be coming to this conclusion, 
for while there are offers of all sorts of tempting 
things in the November and December magazines, 
publishers’ advertisements are on a scale which shows 
that the demand for holiday gift-books must be 
enormous, 

For music-loyers and their friends the best books, 
of course, are those on music and musicians, or col- 
lections of good music. These collections are now 
for the most part so reasonable in price that it is 
possible to get them even in elegant covers for a small 
sum. ‘The music itself is often the least part of the 
cost. It may be said that, on the whole, the best 
music is the cheapest; which is fortunate. Few 
students of music haye as many bound volumes of 
classical and romantie pieces or songs as they ought 
to have. The more the merrier; it encourages the 
habit of browsing, which to me, and I am sure to 
many others, is the most delightful of entertainments. 
When you are browsing you do not mind the finger- 
ing, or a mistake here and there in playing; you are 
simply seeking to make the acquaintance of new 
melodic and harmonic ideas, and that’s great fun. 

Of books on music and musicians the number is 
considerable, and yet not so great as to be really 
embarrassing. Wise present-givers know how to find 
out, casually, as it were, what particular book or 
books their friends would like to have—whether vol- 
umes on singers, pianists, or composers collectively; 
on operas, oratorios, and so on; or on particular 
composers or performers. For Christmas, of course, 
books that are entertaining as well as instructive are 
appropriate; one would hardly choose a treatise on 
harmony or fugue, although there may be cases where 
such a treatise would be more welcome than anything 
else. 

The late John Fiske once told me that when he was 
a boy he preferred a history to any novel ever writ- 
ten, simply because he found it more entertaining. 
So there may be boys—and girls—who would rather 
have a musical history than a musical romance, all 
the more as the yast majority of musical romances 


are peculiarly stupid and often ludicrously mislead- 
ing in their attempted realism. 

Let us briefly consider a few of the reasons why 
teachers and students, as well as music-loyers in gen- 
eral, should read books—as many as possible. 

It is well known that the most successful authors 
are those who introduce the personal element into 
their writings on all possible occasions. How many 
teachers have ever pondered on that fact and learned 
wisdom from it? Do not the vast majority of teach- 
ers give their pupils piece after piece by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, and other masters, without ever 
a word about the composer? I have often been 
struck by the eagerness with which concert-goers 
read the program notes regarding the pieces they are 
about to hear—provided those notes are not merely 
analytical, but give some interesting facts regarding 
these pieces and their authors, and the circumstances 
under which they were written. Teachers should profit 
by this fact. If they have read the best books on the 
great masters they can spice their lessons with a 
hundred anecdotes and hints that will make them 
much more attractive, and consequently more ef- 
fective. 

Suppose you have a young pupil who is discour- 
aged and thinks he has no talent. He will be con- 
soled at once, and show new zeal for study, if you 
tell him that even Beethoven shed tears of anguish 
over his first music-lessons; that both Weber and 
Wagner, in their boyhood, were told by their teach- 
ers that they never would amount to anything; and 
that Verdi was refused admission at the Milan Con- 
servatory because he was supposed to have no talent, 
But you cannot make such an impression on your 
pupil if you never read any biographies of the great 
composers and remain ignorant of such encouraging 
facts. i 

Many, perhaps most, teachers err in m 
struction an end in itself instead of a means to the 
real end, which is the artistic interpretation of the 
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Musicians” and note with what increased under- 
standing, interest, and zeal he will turn to their 
works. Of course he can impart to his pupil but 
little of what he has read; but he can urge him to 
read such biographies for himself. Apart from the 
instruction to be derived from this reading, pupils 
will be entertained and will have their moral and 
artistic courage fortified by reading about the trials 
and sorrows of the great composers and players and 
singers. Few were spared, and “if they had such a 
hard time,” the pupil may well ask himself, “why 
should not I be patient and willing to bide my time, 
doing my best in the meantime, as the great ones 
diay” 
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for books, they are foolish if they do not hasten to 
acquire it. 

Every lover of music would be overjoyed if some 
fairy could put him back in time for a few hours and 
enable him to be with the great masters of the past. 
Vivid biographies, such as we have of most of the 
masters, enable us to do this—to see the great com- 
posers at work and play, to hear them talk, to note 
what they liked and disliked, and what they had to 
say of their own works and those of others. The 
collections of their letters, too, are of extreme inter- 
est, for in these they tell us their inmost thoughts 
and aspirations. 

A lamentably large number of book-buyers confine 
themselves entirely to fiction, in the ignorant belief 
that that is more entertaining than fact. In truth, 
nineteen out of twenty novels are anything but en- 
tertaining, while the stories of the lives of musicians 
are often extremely interesting. It is acknowledged 
that love is the chief source of interest in modern 
novels and plays. Now where can you find more 
fascinating love stories than in the lives of the great 
masters? Is it not well known that most of them 
wrote their best works under the inspiration of love, 
including even those who, like Beethoven, never mar- 
ried? 

What teachers should, however, impress particu- 
larly on the minds of their pupils is that it is only 
the weak and effeminate minds that always crave for 
entertainment and nothing else. To read nothing but 
stories is like always driving in a carriage. To me 
@ carriage-ride is usually an awful bore. I infinitely 
prefer to use my own legs, and I find a brisk wall 
in town or country much more exhilarating than a 
drive. And so with reading. Long experience has 
shown to me that the easiest books, written solely 
for entertainment, do not give me nearly so keen a 
pleasure as those which compel me to exercise the 
“muscles” of my brain while reading. 

In this respect I do not differ from others who 
have got along in the world; and students will do 
well to pause here and ponder. Real, lasting happi- 
ness can be found only in hard work, not in lazy 
indulgence. And the moral of this is that, as I have 
said before, the buyer of Christmas presents should 
select books that combine instruction with what is 
ordinarily regarded as entertainment. To the strenu- 
ous workers of this world—the men who really enjoy 
life—like President Roosevelt and Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany, both of whom are insatiable readers of 
books, instruction is more entertaining than fiction. 
They would rather see life as it is than as it is 
imagined by novelists. 

One more point: It is not enough to have a good 
book; one must also know how to read it. I have 
profited immensely by the counsel given by Professor 
Palmer, of Harvard University, to his classes in 
philosophy. He advised us after reading a chapter 
to close our eyes and try hard to recall its principal 
contents; and then to read it over again and repeat 
the memorizing process. 

My present habit, on reading a book for review, or 
for my own information, is to indicate with a slight 
pencil mark (>) the sentences that seem worth re- 
membering. After finishing the book I take a few 
sheets of paper, and make a brief, carefully paged 
summary (telegraphic style) of these points, These 
pages I then paste in the front or back of the book, 
which thus becomes ten times more valuable to me 
than it would be without such a self-made table of 
contents. My library consists largely of books I 
have reviewed in the last twenty-five years. Most 
of the important ones have these self-made tables of 
eontents; and although it took some time to make 
them, it not only facilitated the reviewing, but has 
saved me, when trying to hunt up facts I recalled 
vaguely, ten times more time than I ever expended 
on them, while giving me a reputation for a “phe- 
nomenal memory” which I hardly deserve. 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST. 


As ANNOUNCED in THE Erupr for November, the 
Prize Essay Contest was closed November 15th. The 
Editor hopes to be able to make announcement of the 
names of the prize winners in THE Hroupe for Janu- 


ary, 1904. 


Man is somewhat like a piano, Anyway, if he’s 
square, he’s old-fashioned, and if he’s grand, he’s ex- 
pens put if he’s upright, he acquires a certain 
popularity through not taking up much room.—Puek. 


THE ETUDE 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS RECITAL. 


TracuErs and other persons who may have in 
charge the arrangement of recitals or concerts dur- 
ing the holiday season will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of selecting music that in character and title 
bears upon the Christmas season. The pieces men- 
tioned below are within the playing or singing abili- 
ties of the average pupil. Program suggestions will 
also be found in the Children’s and the Organ De- 
partments. 

“Christmas Tree March,” Arthur Dana. 

“Christmas Hymn,” Parlow. 

“Little Christmas Suite,” Turner. _ 

“Christmas Eve Waltzes,” Clayton Johns. 

“Christmas Chimes,” Smith. 

“Christmas Bells,” (1) Wilson; (2) Behr. 

“Christmas” (transcription of the tune to the 
hymn “While Shepherds Watched,” etc.), Pattison. 

“Merry Christmas,” Wilson. 

“Under the Mistletoe,” waltz, Rollinson. 

“The Children’s Festival.’ Set of eight pieces, 
Schoenefeld. 

“The Christ-Child in Art, Story and Song.” Short 
cantata, Hofer. 

“Christmas Songs of Many Nations.” Short can- 
tata, Davis. 

A kindersymphonie will make an attractive feature in 
a Christmas program. 


THE DEMA™D FOR BREVITY IN MUSIC. 


BY J. 8S. VAN CLEVE, 


AN epoch rich in interests demands conciseness; & 
simple age permits tedium. Set over against the 
eighteenth century, the nineteenth was a vastly more 
complex stage of life; and a glance at the novels 
current in the eighteenth century, as compared with 
those of the nineteenth, will show how much time 
our ancestors had to jog along on horseback, or even 
to crawl ahead via the canal-boat in their ideal 
pleasures. 

Looking still further, we find that most modern 
poems have been of moderate dimensions, while all 
ancient poems were of vast proportions. Set the 
English novel-epic, “Aurora Leigh,” by Mrs, Brown- 
ing, in comparison with the Sanscrit epic, the 
“Mahabarata,” the one with twelve thousand lines, 
and the other with two hundred thousand lines, and 
the difference will be made vividly apparent. As 
life has gone on in its ever-accelerated rush this 
tendency toward condensation has become more and 
more imperative, until now it is little short of 
tyrannous. Thus we find the Germans (witness 
Heinrich Heine) developing a literature of tiny poems 
reaching from eight to twelve lines; and in America 
John B. Tabb has minted many quatrains of striking 
beauty. 

In our art of music the same result of the crowd- 
ing of many composers to find a hearing has been de- 
veloped. The extreme point, pith, and epigrammatic 
brevity of tonal statement may be found everywhere 
in the literature of the last half-century. Ever since 
Robert Schumann set the fashion, our composers 
have striven to say much in little, as he did in his 
“Warum,” in his “Tratimerei,”’ in his “Carneval” 
sketch-book. Some of our leading critics haye com- 
mended this tendency with warmth; and not alone 
with warmth, but at times even with bigotry. One 
American critic of eminence, in a serious article in 
a leading periodical, went so far as to condemn the 
entire literature of the symphonic form for its sup- 
posed diffuseness and tediousness. In all likelihood 
not one educated musician in a hundred would in- 
dorse this extravagant notion; but it was uttered, 
and gravely defended. 

It is time that we call a halt upon this fad for 
musical miniature-painting. Whether a composition 
is tedious or not depends entirely upon whether the 
tone-poet had enough to say to justify, and to de- 
mand, the given form or not. 

It is quite possible to utter immortal things of 
beauty in a few lines, or a few measures. Witness 
the pathetie epitaph copied from a German tomb- 
stone by Longfellow, and incorporated in his “Hype- 
rion.” Witness in music Chopin’s marvelous little 
“Prelude” of thirteen measures, Op. No. 20; but, on 
the other hand, how could Shakespeare have 
abridged “Hamlet ;” who would have the temerity to 
shorten the “Divine Comedy” of Dante; by what 
possible elision of one note could you improve the 
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“Erl King” of Schubert; and do you imagine that 
you can issue an edition of Beethoven’s Hifth Sym- 
phony with judicious cuts made by your keener 
mind? 

No; there is a definite, an organic, an inevitable 
relation between the message which a composer has 
to deliver and the magnitude of the vessel in which 
he delivers it. We may fairly protest against the 
petty details and repetitions of the old English 
novelist, Richardson, in his “Pamela,” and of the 
latest of French novelists, Zola, in his last work, “La 
Verité;” and we may hail with delight the fascinat- 
ing literature of short stories invented by E. A. Poe, 
perfected by Bret Harte, and cultivated so brilliantly 
by Rudyard Kipling and so well by a hundred others; 
but such a great novel as the “David Copperfield” or 
the “Bleak House” of Dickens eded a wide canvas, 
and so many human beings could not have been por- 
trayed upon fewer pages. 

By exact analogy with literature our art of music 
cannot do all its magic work in tiny hand-mirrors, 
cannot mix all its elixirs of life in thimble-goblets. 
The pier-glass, reaching from floor to ceiling, ample 
and sumptuous, and the punch-bowl, are also neces- 
sary. ‘The practical application of this disquisition 
is: you are not a genuine musician—at least not a 
robust, well-rounded musician—if you have the power 
of attention so slightly developed that you cannot 
abide a strain of more than ten minutes. ‘There is, 
to be sure, owing to the conditions of our bodily 
mechanism, a limit of strength; but certainly a cul- 
tivated mind in a healthy body ought not to find it a 
labor of great exhaustion to listen to the Hroica 
Symphony of Beethoven, with its fifty-five minutes, 
or even to the Ninth, with its seventy minutes. The 
“Rheingold” of Wagner has no intermission, and it 
lasts two hours and a half; and, while in “Siegfried,” 
and the other Nibelungen dramas, as also in ‘‘Par- 
sifal,” the master cuts the work into three divisions, 
each requiring an hour and a half, or even more. To 
do the very greatest thing in music, as in other arts, 
the element of mere bulk (that is, in music, dura- 
tion) is a necessary part; and you might as well 
think that Napoleon Bonaparte could have performed 
his world-amazing feats of military skill in a toy- 
house of puppet, or that Michaelangelo could have 
created the basilica of St. Peter’s in a space ten 
yards square, as to think that the highest messages 
of music can be uttered in “brief swallow-flights of 
song” from two to ten minutes in length. If you 
were building a statue to Jupiter Tonans you would 
not make it three feet high. 

This, however, is no plea for bombastic common- 
place and diffuse platitude. No; a composer is 
bound to be as brief as may be; but the listener is 
bound equally to have mental vigor enough to re- 
ceive the utmost that the composer has to communi- 
cate. 


OUR PICTURE SUPPLEMENT. 


We are glad to be able to say to our readers that 
the scene illustrated in the picture supplement, “The 
Spring Cleaning,” which we have included with this 
issue of Tne Erups, is not wholly a product of the 
faney of the artist, Mr. Gunnis. We have the au- 
thority of Messrs. Mawson, Swan & Morgan, of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, owners of the copyright, who 
have given Tur HrupeE permission to make a repro- 
duction from the original large size picture for the 
following :— 

Mr. Gunnis, the artist, comes from a musical fam- 
ily. His uncle, at one time leader of the Covent 
Garden Opera, returned to his sitting-room one day 
to find that the woman who cleaned his rooms had 
laid out three of his pet instruments for a thorough 
serubbing. He had returned just in the nick of time. 
Some years later Mr. Gunnis used the incident as the 
idea of his picture, although he represents the opera- 
tion as partly completed. The expression of horror 
such as a highly strung violinist would feel at the 
irreparable damage to a valuable instrument is well 
portrayed on the “Professor’s” face in the picture, 


THE greatest joy of a teacher, when he possesses 
the real love of teaching, is to see his pupils surpass 
himself; it is like that of the happy father of a fam- 
ily, who has sneceeded in creating for his children a 
position superior to his own. The pupils are the 
teacher’s artistie descendants, and, although most 
frequently he reaps nothing but ingratitude, his heart 
beats and rejoices at the suecess of each one.—larig- 
mare, 
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Tue tendency of all effort at the present day is 
toward specialism, toward the concentration of enter- 
prises and their direction by heads peculiarly fitted 
either by nature or training for such posts. These 
men come to the front at the opportune moment, 
often from unlikely positions in life. The messenger 
boy of one generation is the iron magnate of the 
next, shaking libraries and technical schools out of a 
seemingly inexhaustible Fortunatus’ bag. The man 
who, @ score of years ago, was but a humble railway 
employee is now president of the corporation which 
formerly employed him. These men and their fellows 
in popular parlance are known as Captains of In- 
dustry, Captains of Finance, and the like, titles well 
bestowed for commanding abilities and power of ini- 
tiative. 

In the world of music the same tendency is evident 
—the tendency to cluster around certain heads who 
take the lead and stamp their impress on those 
around them. Such Captains of Music, like their 
parallels in the business world, are not formed in 
a week, or a month, or even a year. All know how 
the iron king made his way: from messenger boy to 
telegraph operator, thence through successive stages 
by constant study to fit himself for the next step 
beyond. His emergence from the throng of mediocri- 
ties was the result not of mere luck, but the legiti- 
mate outcome of energetic toil long exercised in 
obscurity. 

Thus in the rank and file of our profession to-day 
are to be found those destined to take the lead five, 
ten, twenty years from now. Even now they can be 
distinguished from their fellows by zeal in study, by 
ardor in learning all that may fit them for higher 
positions in the future. Then when the door opens, 
as it always does to the duly qualified, he passes 
through and assumes command. 

The scope of musical activities in this country is 
constantly widening; on every hand, as never before, 
fresh opportunities are opening 
for the far-sighted and am- 
bitious. Take, for instance, the 
remarkable awakening of inter- 
est within the last two or three 
years in orchestral music of the 
highest type, as shown not only 
in the maintenance of sym- 
phony orchestras at enormous 
cost in our largest cities, but 
in the establishment of such or- 
chestras in cities of the second 
or third class as regards popula- 
tion—Cleveland, Washington, Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, ete. It is reasonable to 
hope that by the time this century has finished its 
second decade the orchestra will be as much a mark 
of civie enlightenment and culture as the library is 
now; that it will be a center of musical influence 
and education as significant in that respect as the 
library in the purely intellectual sphere. With such 
@ prospect in view, the future Captain of Music, 
seeking fresh fields to conquer could hardly have a 
more powerful incentive for study than the hope of 
revealing the inspirations of the masters in their 
noblest forms, Wor the American musician is already 
ripening for the responsibilities and difficulties of 
orchestral conducting. Such posts, long monopolized 
by foreigners, are even now beginning to fall to him, 
and more are sure to follow in the future as he 
acquits himself of the inevitable apprenticeship. 

To the vocalist the chance for musical leadership 
is of the brightest. Thirty or forty years ago our 
native singers were seldom heard on the stage or in 
the concert-room in any other than subordinate capa- 
cities; only in the church were they allowed 9 
grudging precedence. Now there is hardly an oper- 
atic stage of importance without one or more Amerj- 
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summon those who can, and thus make double debt- 
ors of those who surround him. 

Nor should the traveling artist be passed over. I 
have one of the small company in mind, one probably 
known to most of those who read these lines, whose 
educational services in all sections of the country 
have been of the highest value. Heroic and unfalter- 
ing in the face of an overwhelming physical disability, 
he deserves the title not merely of Captain, but 
Apostle, of Music, linked as his masterly perform- 
ances are with a spoken interpretation full of intel- 
lectual insight and poetic charm. His is an example 
worthy of emulation, and suggests a field of effort 
which has as yet hardly been entered, save by this 
resolute and scholarly musician. I may also add 
that those whose resolution and scholarship are not 
of the highest will do well to pass it by. 

Never before has the time-honored recipe for an 
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education—know everything of something and some- 
thing of everything—been.so applicable to the am- 
bitious musician as now. Not only depth but 
breadth of attainment is required. The pianist must 
study the singer’s art if he would make his piano 
sing; the organist must even go farther and make a 
radical study of the voice if he would train his 
choristers aright; the singer who would cope success- 
fully with the difficulties of modern song will find his 
task immeasurably lightened by a clear understand- 
ing of theory and harmony, while a reasonable com- 
mand of the piano is almost indispensable to him. In 
short, he who would excel, the coming Captain of 
Musie, must not only know his own specialty thor- 
oughly, but have as well at least a moderate familiar- 
ity with many other branches springing from the 
same parent root, all of which have a close relation- 
ship and sympathy with each other. 


Early Christmases in Music 


OOOO 


Christmas Day in Ephesus near the End of the 
First Half-century of the Christian Era. 


Memories of the Christ child are still in the air. 
Those who have seen and talked with the Saviour 
of mankind are yet among the living. Some of the 
great apostles are laboring in the Master’s vineyard 
and repeating in words of deepest impressiveness the 
very text of the Sermon on the Mount and the para- 
bles. The sturdy priest of the little congregation 
stands up with a roll of parchment in his sinewy 
hands. It is the epistle of the great St. Paul to that 
very church. He reads from it to the assemblage. 
The apostle bids them encourage one another by the 
use of “psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs.” 

What were these? Paul wrote in Greek, and the 
liturgies of the time were in Greek, but the psalm 
was the bequest of the children of Judah to the 
ehurch of Christ. The ancient books in which the 
coming of the Messiah was heralded, the histories of 
the prophets and the psalms of David, the son of 
Jesse, these were the precious heritage of the infant 
church of Christ. But these were all Hebrew. The 
melodies associated with them were of the ancient 
synagogue, and when the Christians at Ephesus 
obeyed the injunctions of their teacher, Paul of Tar- 
sus, they sang the psalms of the Jews to the music 
of the Jews, and praised the Most High God as the 
chosen people had before them. Perchance the people 
at Ephesus sang, as the Jews had sung for another 
festival, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God.” 

The hymns which these early Christians sang were 
portions of the Old Testament not found in the 
psalms, such as the song of Moses and the thanks- 
giving of Hannah. They were call eanticles. The 
“spiritual songs” were such as sprung up among the 
Christians themselves. Many of them were com- 
pounded of Latin or Greek words set to old Greek 
tunes. Others were composed by the worshipers 
themselves. In the beginning these original hymns 
were nothing but extemporaneous utterances, the im- 
provisations of the half-inspired rhapsodist. It was 
to utterance of this kind that St. Paul gave the title 
of “the gift of tongues.” Among those early Chris- 
tians the powers of the medieval bards were antici- 
pated, and rhapsodie speech, rising into irregular 
song, was regarded as a gift from on high. What 
subject could so inspire the Christian improvisatore 
as the birth of Christ, the most important of all 
events to him saye only the resurrection? 


Christmas in Alexandria in the Latter Part of the 
Fourth Century. 


The “psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs” have 
grown wonderfully. The fragments of the great 
liturgies of St. Mark and St. James survive, and 
among them we find some of the foundations of the 
Roman mass. We note especially the “Kyrie Eleison” 
and the “Gloria in Excelsis.” If it were a time of 
death we should hear also the “Dies Ire,” and if it 
were near Waster perchance we should be deeply 
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moved by the ineffable sadness of the “Stabat Mater.” 
But it is the gladsome Christmas time, and we hear 
only the songs of hope and praise. 

Whence came those wonderful Latin hymns? They 
are anonymous. The names of their authors have 
perished from off the face of the earth. But down 
through all the centuries of the history of the Chris- 
tian church composer after composer has treated 
these hymns, and one most intimately associated with 
the Christmas period has stood the test of time. It 
is the “Magnificat,” the song of the Virgin to her 
own Glorified Child. This song was undoubtedly born 
in the far-off days when the memory of Paul’s in- 
junction as to spiritual songs was still fresh in the 
minds of the young worshipers of the oriental church. 


Christmas in Rome in the Last Years of the 
Sixth Century. 

Enter the cathedral and listen. Long-drawn-out, 
mysterious sounds, strangely uncertain in movement, 
with apparently no accent, with no definite tonality, 
without form, wandering away up into the shadowy 
arches and losing themselves in prolonged whisper- 
ings among the carved capitals of the columns. What 
music is this which is almost without melody and 
wholly without harmony? The Roman chant, the 
pure Gregorian in which now the joy of the Christian 
church at the birth of its Redeemer is published. 


Christmas in Paris in 1180. 

What strange novelty is this? The Gregorian 
chant contorting itself in curious curves and opposi- 
tions. A chant working against itself is this, and yet 
somehow the various parts work together. We are 
listening to a mass by one Jean Perotin,and again and 
again we hear the device of imitation employed. One 
voice repeats the accents of another voice, and then 
they toss the fragment back and forth to one an- 
other, but so slowly and so carefully, as if they were 
afraid they might break it. 

Behold, the foundations of the fugue are laid, For 
this is the beginning of simple counterpoint, from 
which presently shall grow up the marvelous contra- 
puntal edifices of the mighty Netherlands school and 
finally the masterpieces of Orlando Lasso and Pales- 
trina. 

Out of France strange things have come. Double 
counterpoint came thence, and with double counter- 
point Sebastian Bach was made possible. Even this 
mighty master was a child by lineal descent of the 
little band of Christians practicing “psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs” at Ephesus under the sway of 
St. Paul. 

Christmas at Beauvais in 1180. 

A provineial town to which the learning of the 
university of Paris has not penetrated. As we enter 
the place we see a crowd moving toward the cathe- 
dral. It is a motley gathering, yet orderly. It moves 
as if animated by a single and most earnest pur- 
pose. We approach and perceive in the midst of the 
crowd, mounted upon a richly caparisoned donkey, a 
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young woman of much beauty bearing in her arms a 
child. In solemn unison the crowd chants to a quaint 
archaic tune these words:— 


“Hez, sire Asnes, car chantez, 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aurez du foin assez, 
Et de Vavoine a plantez. 
Hez, sire Asnes, hez!” 


It is the “Feast of the Ass,’ instituted in memory 
of the flight into Egypt. It is the beginning of the 
French “noel” and the English Christmas carol. 


The People’s Christmas. 


In England a little later we might hear the “Waits” 
singing their carols from town to town and see them 
feasting on the good cheer proffered them by reverent 
women, while beyond the Rhine in Germany the good 
folk, pious and homely, would cluster round the fire- 
side and sing “Wir loben all’ das Kindelein” or “Der 
Tag der ist so freundlich.” 

How different all this from the long-drawn intona- 
tions of the Gregorian chant with its preservation of 
the tonalities of the ancient Greek diatonic scales! 
In France the germinal tones of the modern French 
chanson are heard, even as they were in the love lays 
and rondels of the troubadours. In England are 
heard the first echoes of the English madrigal style, 
already far advanced in the secular glees, like the 
famous “Sumer is icumen in.” In Germany the first 
sweet strains of the folksong of the fatherland are 
audible in the spiritual songs. 


Christmas in Rome in 1600. 

Palestrina, the father of modern Roman church 
music, has been dead six years. Peri and Caccini 
and Galilei are laying the foundations of the Italian 
opera and already “Eurydice” has startled Italy. The 
great; Nanini has yet seven years to live and in the 
Pontifical Chapel they are filling the air with the 
luscious counterpoint and changeful harmonies of his 
Christmas hymn:— 


“Hodie Christus Natus est. 
Noé! Noé! Noé! 

Hodie Salvator apparuit. 
Noé! Noé! Noé! 

Hodie canunt Angeli, 

Laetantur Archangeli, 

Hodie exultant justi dicentes: 
Gloria in excelsis, 
Alleluia! Alleluia!” 


A gorgeous, rich, ringing motet for four voices this, 
without accompaniment, a spiendid specimen of the 
old @ capella style. Christmas still makes glad the 
hearts of men and brings glorious music into the 
world. 

Christmas in Leipzig in 1734, 

The worshipers in the St. Thomas Church are bowed 
in awe as the strains of a new and wonderful music 
float out from the choir loft. A master hand is on 
the organ keyboard; a master has prepared the sing- 
ers; the same master has created the music. It be- 
gins with a recitative of surpassing beauty:— 

“And there were shepherds in the same country 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night. And lo! an angel of the Lord stood by 
them and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them; and they were sore afraid.” 

Sebastian Bach is at the organ and they are sing- 
ing the second part of his “Christmas Oratorio.” At 
last all the elements have united. Here are the new- 
est developments of the old Gregorian chant in the 
modern recitative, the echoes of the early Greek and 
Latin hymns in the strange treatment of tonality, the 
splendors of that counterpoint which came out of 
Paris and spread through the Netherlands and Italy, 
the gorgeous voice writing of Palestrina and Nanini, 
and the simple majesty of the German folksong pre- 
served in the inspiring German chorale. 

Is it not an uplifting chapter in the history of the 
divine art, the art which has ever been the hand- 
maiden of religion? 

In the world of finance the profits are proportionate 
to the investment. In music-study if one wishes an 
ample return he must be willing to put into his work 
earnestness, thoroughness, and persistence. Careless 
work, a mere dipping in here and there, as does the 
butterfly in his pursuit of honey, can lead to naught 
but meager returns, 
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I rEEL yery much like the tutor of Prince Karl 
Heinrich in the pretty play “Old Heidelberg.” After 
a long absence he returned to Heidelberg where his 
student life had been happy—or at least had seemed 
so to him in the latter, lonesome years. Behold, he 
found the same reckless crowd, swaggering, carous- 
ing, flirting, dueling, debt-making, love-making, and 
occasionally studying. He liked it so well that, if I 
mistake not, the place killed him. I felt very much 
in the same position as the Doctor Jiittner of the 
play when I returned to Paris last summer. The 
Conservatoire is still in its old, crooked, narrow 
street; it is still a noisy sheol as one enters at the 
gate; and there is still the same old gang of callow 
youths and extremely pert misses going and coming. 
Only they all seem more sophisticated nowadays. 
They—naturally enough—know more than their dad- 
dies, and they show it. As they brushed past, liter- 
ally elbowing me, they seemed contemptuously arro- 
gant in their youthful exuberance. And yet, and yet 
—ego in Arkady! 

I stood in the quadrangle and dreamed. Forty 
years ago—or is it fifty?—I had stood there before; 
but it was in the chilly month of November. I was 
young then, and I was very ambitious. The little 
Ohio town whose obscurity I had hoped to transform 
into fame—ah! these mad dreams of egotistical boy- 
hood—did not resent my leaving it. It still stands 
where it was—stands still. I seem to have gone on, 
and yet I return to that little, dull, dilapidated town 
in my thoughts, for it was there I enjoyed the purple 
yisions of music, where I fondly believed that I, too, 
might go forth into the world and make harmony. 
I did; but my harmony exercises were always re- 
turned full of blue marks. Such is life—and its 
lead-pencil ironies! 


The First Arrival. 


To be precise as well as concise, I stood in the 
eoncierge’s bureau some forty years ago and won- 
dered if the secretary would see me. He did. After 
he had tortured me as to my age, parentage, nation- 
ality, qualifications, even personal habits, it occurred 
to him to ask me what I wanted in Paris. I told 
him, readily enough, that I had crossed the yeasty 
Atlantic in a sailing vessel—for motives of economy 
—that I might study the pianoforte in Paris. I re- 
member that I also naively inquired the hours when 
M. Francois Liszt—he called him Litz!/—gave his les- 
sons. The secretary was too polite to laugh at my 
provincial ignorance, but he coughed violently several 
times, Then I was informed that M. Liszt never gave 
piano-lessons any time, anywhere; that he was to be 
found in Weimar; but only by passed grand masters 
of the art of pianoforte-playing. Still undaunted I 
insisted on entering my name amongst those who 
would compete at the forthcoming public examina- 
tion. J was, as I said before, very young, very inex- 
perienced, and I was alone, with just enough money 
to keep me for one year. 


How I Lived. 


I lived in a fourth-story garret in a little alley— 
you couldn’t call it a street—just off the exterior 
boulevard, Whether it was the Clichy or the Batig- 
nolles doesn’t matter very much now. How I lived 
was another affair—and also an object lesson for the 
young fellows who go abroad nowadays equipped 
with money, with clothes, with everything except 
humility. Judging from my weekly expenses in my 
native town, I supposed that Paris could not be very 
much higher in its living. So I took with me $600 
in gold, which, partially an inheritance, partially 
saved and borrowed, was to last me two years.. How 
J expected to get home was one of those things that I 
dared not reflect upon. Suflicient for the day are the 
finger exercises thereof! I paid $8 a month—about 
40 francs—for my lodgings. Heavens—what a room! 
It was so small that [ undressed and dressed in the 
hall, always dark, for the reason that my bed, bureau, 
trunk, and upright piano quite crowded me out of the 


apartment. I could lie in bed and by reaching out 
hands touch the keyboard of the iittle tea oe 
an instrument. But it was a piano, after all and at 
it I could weave my musical dreams. ; 

I forgot to tell you that my eating and drinking did 
not cut important figures in my scheme of living. I 
had made up my mind early in my career that 
tobacco and beer were for millionaires. Coffee was 
the grand consoler, and with coffee, soup, bread, T 
managed to get through my work. I ate “at a café 
frequented by cabmen, and for 10 cents I was given 


soup, the meat of the soup—tasteless stuff—bread, 
and a potato. What more did an ambitious youn 4 
man want? There were m: | 


any not so well off as T. J 
took two meals a day, the first, coffee and milk with 


aroll. Then I starved until dark for my soup meat, 
I recall wintry days when I stayed in bed to kee : 
warm, for I never could indulge in the luxury of ie, 
and with a pillow on my stomach, I did my ieee 
lessons. The pillow, need I add, was to suppress thy 
latent pangs of juvenile appetite. My one abide 
was my washing. With my means, fresh linen was 
out of the question. A flannel shirt, one; socks at 
intervals, and a silk handkerchief, my sole nies 
was the full extent. of my wardrobe. a 


The Examination, 


When the wet rain splashed my face as | walked 
the boulevards on the morning of the examination I 
was not cast down. I had determined to do or die, 
With a hundred of my sort, both sexes and varying 
nationality, I was penned up in a room, one door a 
which opened on the stage of the Conservatory thea- 
ter. I looked about me. Giggling girls in crumpled 
white dresses stalked up and down hummins their 
arias, while shabbily dressed mothers gazed “admir- 
ingly at them. Big boys and little, bad boys and 
good, slim, fat, stupid, shrewd boys, encircled me and 
as I was mature for my age joked me about my seni 
appearance. I had a numbered card in my hand 
No. 13 and all those who saw it shuddered fox 
the French are as stupid as old-time Southern 
“darkies.” Something akin to the expectant feelin, 
of the early Christian martyrs was experienced b 
all of us, as a number was called aloud by a hoarse. 
voiced Cerberus and the victim disappeared through 
the narrow door leading to the lions in the areng 
At last, after some squabbling between No. 14 ana 
No. 15, both of whom thought they had precedence 
over No. 13, I went forth to my fate. 

I came out upon a dimly lighted stage which held 
two grand pianofortes and several chairs. A color- 
less-looking individual read my card and with marked 
asperity asked for my music. Frightened, I told him 
I had brought none. There were murmurings and 
suppressed laughter in the dim auditorium. There 
sat the judges—I don’t know how many, but one was 
a woman, and I hated her though I could not see 
her. She had a disagreeable laugh, and she let it 
loose when the assistant professor on the platform 
stumbled over the syllables of my very Teutonie 
name. I explained that I had memorized a Beethoven 
sonata, all the Beethoven sonatas, and that was the 
reason I left my music at home. This explanation 
was received in chilly silence, though I did not fail 
to note that it prejudiced the interrogating profess ; 
against me. He evidently took me for a su ae 
person, and he then and there mentally Bron a 
set me down several pegs. J felt, rather than e 
all this, in the twinkling of an eye. [ sat a eid 
the keyboard and launched forth into Eecaon i 
first sonata in F minor, a favorite of mine. Berens 
silence broken by the tapping of a nervous le eens 
in the hand of a nervous woman, T got se pencil 
movement and then a voice punctuated th ‘rough the 

“Ah, Mozart is so easy! Try otic: 'e stillness, 
And then I made my second mistal mething else!” 
bowing to the invisible one in the plo © T arose ana 
was 20t Mozart, but Beethover 200m T said: “That 
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Nudged from dismal reverie I saw the colorless 
Professor with a music book in his hand. He placed 
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In all ages, among the most diverse peoples Re- 
ligion and Music have always gone hand in hand, and 
each has conferred lasting benefits on the other. If 
Music has served Religion by aiding in the expression 
of its loftiest hymns of praise or triumph, Religion 
has more than repaid the service by raising Music 
from the crude chant of savages, or the wild orgiastic 
raving of heathenism to the loftiest position among 
the productions of the human mind. The vision of 
that dim eternity of the past, when the “foundations 
of the earth were laid” fired the imagination of the 
poet who told the story of the righteous man of Us, 
until he seemed to hear the “morning stars sing to- 
gether” while the “sons of God shouted for joy.” 

As though even in Heaven rejoicing would be in- 
complete without the aid of music all through the 
sacred story we read of Music as aiding Religion; the 
tide of song streams down through the ages, ever and 
anon throwing aloft some bright jet, when some 
“great deliverance has been wrought,” as when 
Miriam led forth the women of Israel singing: “Sing 
to the Lord for he hath triumphed gloriously.” 


The Temple Service. 

When the wandering tribes of Israel became a set- 
tled community, schools of prophets arose who seem 
to have cultivated Music as one of the necessary ad- 
juncts to their office. But the tide of religious song 
reached its highest point when the Royal Singer of 
psalms arose and poured forth those sacred lyrics 
that will, while the world lasts, be sts inexhaustible 
storehouse of the loftiest, deepest expression of every 
phase of religious thought and emotion. Under his 
son, the wise king—the gredt temple, with its hosts 
of ministering priests and Levites, arose. 

‘Ynen, almost unceasingly, the voices of hosts of 
singers, and the sounds of silver trumpets, and the 
trembling strings of harps, mingled in ascriptions of 
praise or thanksgiving. 

Here was one culminating point in the history of 
Religion and Music. These twin-flowers blossomed 
then as never before among men. 

Following the example of the Royal Psalmist, many 
poets lent their aid to enrich the temple service. Un- 
fortunately history is silent about many things we 
wish to know; but there are hints in many of the 
psalms that point to an elaborate musical ritual in 
the temple service with processions—and antiphonal 
choruses—and the employment of many instruments 
of music. 

The brightness of this morning could not last, but 
darkened gradually to deepest night. The Temple 
was destroyed, the priests and singers and players 
on instruments carried away, to weep by Babylon’s 
river when they remembered the “songs of Zion” 
which they could not sing in a strange land. 

But captivity ended, and city and temple were re- 
built and ritual was restored, but history is silent as 
to both music and ritual; yet it is not difficult to 
understand that as Religion waned, Musie waned 
with it. 

The Dawn of a New Era. 

When the night was darkest, again the “sons of 
God shouted” as at a new creation; because a babe 
was born who was to restore hope to the world; to 
found a religion to which all that is best in every 
department of human life and activity is owing. This 
new Religion at once entered into an alliance with 
Musie. 

The art of Music was perhaps at its lowest ebb at 
this period, the degenerate Greeks had so neglected 
the works of their great teachers and musicians, that 
they forgot much of the art; those who practised 
it were content to play the flute or lyre at the feasts 
or theatres of their Roman masters. Then, as the new 
religion opened at first through the poor, unlettered 
classes, their knowledge of Music, as an art, must 
have been next to, if not quite, nothing. Where then 
did they get the tunes to which they sang their 
hymns? 

The “words” of a few have come down to us, but 
of the music, not a note. What would we not give 
to know, what was the music that the Master and 
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his desciples sang together on that last evening? or 
the tune to which was sung that hymn quoted by 
St. Paul: 

“Faithful the saying, 

“Great the mystery—Christ,” etc. 
Or that other quoted by Clement of Alexandria: 


“Shepherd of the sheep that own 

“Their Master on the throne 

“Stir up thy children weak 

“With guileless lips to speak,” ete. 
We are left to the supposition that some simple folk- 
song or chant, that had not been polluted by associa- 
tion with heathen orgies, must haye served their need. 


Music a Christian Art. 

From here, as from a new root, was the art of 
music to grow, fostered by studious men, who lived 
plain, austere lives, which were devoted to exploring 
and bringing to light the treasures of this new mine 
of art. Centuries were to pass before its undreamed 
of possibilities were revealed; but slowly and surely 
it grew; the one art that owes its existence to 
Christianity has traveled the world over with Christ- 
ianity, and has never taken root anywhere if sep- 
erated from Christianity. 


The Growth of the Art. 

There can be no more interesting study to the stu- 
dent of humanity than to trace the development of 
an Idea, to see how progress is the invariable law, 
despite the aberrations into mistaken paths, the chase 
of false ideals, and all the retrogressions that, ever 
and anon, mark the devious paths of even the wisest. 
To sketch, even in merest outline the history of this 
development, would be out of place here, but it may 
be instructive and entertaining to observe some of the 
pitfalls that proved very troublesome to the early 
investigators. 

The first difficulty was to invent or to discover a 
scale, a difficulty tnat made itself known very grad- 
ually. So long as musie was only Melody, and all 
melody was vocal, the difficulty did not exist; but 
when Harmony began to grow, and instruments were 
slowly perfecting, the troublesome fact that the 
octaye cannot be divided into twelve equal parts 
became more and more obtrusive, until the Gordian 
knot was eut by Werkmesser or Zarlino, With a 
rush, like the escape of a river when a dam gives way, 
was the rush forward of the art when this restriction 
was removed, But before this point was reached 
another difficulty was met. 

Devoted as these ancient churchmen were to the 
art, there was danger that in their hands the Spirit 
of the art should vanish and leave only artificiality 
in its place. From this they were saved by what 
they looked on as their worst enemy—Popular Music 
—an enemy more despised than feared. The lesson 
that popular songs taught was—that Melody and 
Rhythm are just as important elements of Musie as 
ingenious combinations of parts. 


Influence of Counterpoint and Harmony. 

This same difficulty arose again in another shape. 
When Counterpoint had developed all its wonderful 
resources, and, luxuriating in his skill, the composer, 
now no longer a churchman, but a layman, trained 
in his art, forgot that Music, as the handmaid of 
Religion, should clothe herself in quiet, beseeming 
garb, instead of flaunting it in garments that distract 
all attention from her mistress. Again the same kind 
of trouble arose in later times. From the combina- 
tions that-were discovered as the result of experi 
ments in Counterpoint, the art of Harmony was dis- 
eoyered, and music became a wonderful means for 
the expression of emotion and passion. Music now 
took her place as one of the great arts. 

Attracted by the “emotion and passion” displayed 
in the parts of the church service that are appointed 
to be sung, the composers fell into the error of treat- 
ing this “emotion and passion” dramatically. The 
result has been to distract the attention of the hearer 
from the meaning and intention of the words, and to 
concentrate it on the manner, in which they are ex- 
pressed, as a matter of art. The result is that Re- 
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ligion suffers at the hands of her most intimate ally. 
In truth—Musie has outgrown her tutelage—seems 
almost to have changed places with Religion, usurp- 
ing the principal place, “sitting in the high seats of 
the synagogue,” while her guardian mistress sits 
lower in humiliation. Surely Music is not going to 
prove a Frankenstein monster, to destroy the author 
of its existence. But this is a dangerous ground on 
which to tread, as it leads to the “burning question” 
of church music, a subject that may be safely handled 
by none—but the “Music Committee.” 


Music a Social Art. 

Avoiding these giddy heights, we prefer to descend 
to the safety of the plain to look, for a moment at 
the Social aspect of the art. Music is pre-eminently 
the social art. True, many a pleasant hour is spent 
by the music-lover, alone, singing or playing, not only 
for practice, but for pure enjoyment; yet how is 
that enjoyment intensified, when it is shared by 
others, either as listeners or as participants. It is 
this social quality of Musie that enables it to serve 
Religion so effectively; it is a union of the purest 
social pleasure with the highest social good. Thus 
does Music aid Religion in bringing to pass the state 
of things—promised in the song of the angels, of 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


RULE IN MUSIC. 


THE appearance of Mozart, one of the prophets 
who, in breaking rules, make them, was perhaps, on 
the whole, less provocative. of hostility than has been 
the appearance of many another of the greater lights. 
Yet he, too, knew the opposition of pedantry. The 
disciples held up holy hands of horror; and his “Don 
Giovanni,” at the outset, did not, to their minds by 
any means, promise its futurity of greatness. You 
haye, on the other hand, in contrast, such a man as 
Cherubini, who, convinced as he was that certain 
progressions in his work would make for its greater 
effectiveness, yet deliberately refused to employ them 
because they were not sanctioned by the elder Rule. 
Here clearly is the case of an artist who was too 
much the coward to become the pioneer, and too much 
the enthusiast of past times to allow him to listen 
to any temptation to throw off his cowardice. 

Beethoven followed again with a sense of prophetic 
Rule. He, too, noticed how, for the sheer sake of 
beauty, his work could not be leashed within the 
narrow circlet of the elder Rule; and he accordingly 
stepped out upon a new path, adding to the tablatur 
(as it may be called) of his art, new ideas, new 
thoughts, but thereby breaking nothing, only modify- 
ing, fusing together, and re-coloring the more ancient 
necessities of art, as it was conceived in “the days 
that are no more.” ‘This heritage of thought, this 
imperious interpretation and projection (as it may 
be called) of former art he left to one who, if con- 
temporaries should be believed, was the veriest icon- 
oclast of the art of music. 

Richard Wagner proved once more the necessity of 
Rule. To have said so much to the old-fashioned 
erities of his time would have seemed like the talk 
—the chatter, we may call it—of an irresponsible 
idiot. “Wagner upholds the necessity of Rule!” 
(they would have cried to a man). “Look at these 
gross discords, this ugliness created, as it would 
seem, for the sheer sake of ugliness! Look at this 
contravention of all the musical theories of the older 
masters. Take an example, the grotesque Dragon 
music from ‘Siegfried,’ or the interminably dull and 
monotonous prelude to ‘Rheingold, with its pedal 
note that defies resolution and is the despair of sen- 
sitive hearing!” (We have condensed, we may add, 
into dramatic form an actual quotation from a book 
published some ten years ago.) “Look again,” they 
continue, “on the ‘Bird Music’ from the ‘Ring.’ When 
did man ever hear a bird with such a tune? Or, if 
you take ‘Tristan,’ when did you ever hear a shep- 
herd pipe such melodies as those of the last act?” 
Yet all the while, Wagner was, with the strictest con- 
seientiousness, following out a Rule which he foresaw, 
which he adopted, and which is now universally ac- 
cepted, which falls into a regular category, which has 
even become so old-fashioned that there are now 
newer musicians on the wing for new Rules; for, as 
we began by saying, the Rules are never to be con- 
founded with the conventions, The extension of the 
province of Rule may be a death-blow to a conven- 
tion, but never to the interior and vital principle by 
which the art of music exists, 
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Our library of books in the English language on 
music has increased greatly during the last twenty 
years. Letters, autobiographies, memoirs, and crit- 
icisms have multiplied in ever increasing progression ; 
for the present epoch of musical development has 
rounded past its zenitn and the stage of inspection 
and appraisement has long since been reached. But 
in the volumes poured forth in later years we have 
looked in vain for the fresh romantie spirit; the 
musical imagination, the spontaneity, which distin- 
guished “Charles Auchester,” Mendelssohn’s Letters, 
or even that little classic of piano literature Amy 
Fay’s “Musie Study in Germany,” The work from 
which we have been privileged to make some extracts 
“Theodore Leschetizky,” by his sister-in-law, the 
Countess Potocka, issued by the Century Company, 
is, therefore, a delightful surprise, full of witty 
anecdotes and genial reminiscence; we read it with 
avidity and arise inspired with its own enthusiasm. 
All the material in it is new; much of it surprising. 
1t is a vivid picture of one of the great musical per- 
sonages of the century just closed; it is more even 
than a delicious portrait of a personality famous for 
its fascination—a portrait, with all its accessions of 
surroundings—and perspective. The book stands on 
its own merit as a literary production. Leschetizky 
might be its hero conjured from the dreamland of 
musical romance, and it would still take its place as 
one of the most charming pieces of literature that has 
appeared for a long time. 


Boyhood. 


Theodore Leschetizky was born in the Castle of 
Lancut, 1831, the hereditary estate of the Potocki. 
Wis father, Josef Leschetizky, had studied law, but 
finally drifted into music as tutor of the children of 
Count Alfred Potocka. The charms of Thérése yon 
Ullmann, our hero’s mother, completed the tie which 
bound Josef Leschetizky to Laneut; the Potocki en- 
couraged the union, and the young people were mar- 
ried and established in a wing of the Castle, where 
‘Theodore spent the early years of his childhood. At 
three years of age his playgrounds were, as he relates, 
“on the grass or gravel walks immediately under the 
windows of the rooms where the music-lessons and 
practising went on. I soon learned to distinguish be- 
tween the playing of the two young countesses. They 
played selections from the works then in vogue, espe- 
cially transcriptions and fantasies by Thalberg from 
the then very popular Bellini operas. When I was 
taken into the house, my little brain swarming with 
these melodies, I experienced a wild desire to repro- 
duce them. This, however, was a difficult matter, as 
my father, fearing that I might be tempted to pound 
on it, regularly locked the piano when not in use, and 
carried away the key. The instrument was an old- 
fashioned upright clavecin, and I discovered that by 
drawing the green silk curtains that protected the 
lower mechanism, I could work the hammers from 
below and make the strings respond. Seated on the 
floor under the keyboard, I thus made my début and 
earned my first applause; for my mother’s heart was 
filled with joy at recognizing the airs that her little 
Dorcio’ soon learned to piek out in this novel fashion. 
Seeing my eagerness, she finally persuaded my father 
to give me lessons. I was then about five years old, 
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and my progress was so rapid that m a i 
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As the child grew up his history re 
experiences of the “Wunderkind.” 

The paternal views were stern and wu: 
ing; unpleasant scenes frequent; 
often blows, consequent, 

For the most trifling offense, a spot 
on his clothing, a small negligence, the 
boy avas sure of severe chastisement, 
and, revolting at continued tyranny, 
would tly to an obscure corner, there to 
weep out his sorrows unseen. If a 
visitor happened to call, the father, 
proud of his son’s talents, would go in 
seareh of him, and, finding him vin- 
dictively retrospective, drag him from 
his hiding place and cajole him into a 
better humor, trying by soft words and 
caresses to obliterate the sense of in- 
justice from the offended child’s soul 
and rekindle therein the sacred impulse. 
The artist’s impulse was already strong. 
Dory was usually willing enough to 
play, and, in playing forgot his woes. 

His father demanded several hours a 
day of conscientious, hard work, and re- 
quired in all things a self-control far 
beyond the boy’s years. 

Dory was allowed no toys, and his 
superabundant animal spirits were con- 
stantly and sharply criticised. Josef 
Leschetizky was not always just and 
seldom consistent. His narrowness ex- 
eluded insight into childish needs, his 
constitutional dissatisfaction found yent 
in continual and bitter sarcasm, If 
his son, whose original talent developed 
early, seemed to be in the mood for 
composition, the father would decry his 
efforts, assuring him that it were far 
better to invest his energy where there 
was more hope of return; if, on the 
other hand, his books tempted the 
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Czerny. 
As Theodore’s technic developed, he seems to haye 
felt the necessity of fresh stimulus. He says: “At 
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of the day. He was, of course, asked to play, and ac- 
ceeded with charming simplicity. After trying the 
piano and preluding a little, he began a composition 
of his—‘Le Chant du Berger’ Under his hands the 
piano seemed like another instrument. Seated in a 
corner, my heart oyerflowing with indescribable emo- 
tions as I listened, not a note escaped me. I began 
to foresee a new style of playing. That melody stand- 
ing out in bold relief, that wonderful sonority—all 
this must be due to a new and entirely different touch. 
And that cantabile, a legato such as I had not 
dreamed possible on the piano, a human voice rising 
above the sustaining harmonies! I could hear the 
shepherd sing, and see him. ‘lhen a strange thing 
happened. He had finished, and had awakened no 
response. There was no enthusiasm! They were all 
so accustomed to brilliant technical display that the 
pure beauty of the composition and interpretation 
was not appreciated. It was the first time that an 
artist played small things in which mechanical diffi- 
culties were not evident. Dessauer, coming toward 
me, a slight sneer of disapproval on his face, asked 
me what I thought of it. Still very much moved, I 
answered: ‘It is the playing of the future.’ 

“Schulhofl’s playing was a revelation to me. From 
that day I tried to find that touch. I thought of it 
constantly, and studied the five fingers diligently to 
learn the method of its production. I practiced in- 
cessantly, sometimes even on the table-top, striving to 
attain firm finger-tips and a light wrist, which I felt 
to be the means to my end. I kept that beautiful 
sound well in my mind, and it made the driest work 
interesting. I played only exercises, abandoning all 
kinds of pieces, and when my mother advised me to 
go back to them, I only answered: ‘Oh, no! i¢ is not 
ready—I shall not have it for three months.’ At the 
end of three months I went back to my work feeling 
less dry. I had attained my result.” 

The reader will remember Leschetizky’s advice to 
his students; briefly: “Study piano-playing at the 
opera and concert, singing is the worm of musical 
execution.” As Liszt fired by the playing of Pag- 
anine retired to create for the piano the means of or- 
chestral interpretation, so Leschetizky, obedient to 
the instinct of his race, worked in the opposite direc- 
tion toward sympathetic and songful delivery, and 
lives to see the force of his genius stem the tide of 
“pianism” which threatened the existence of piano- 
playing as the vehicle of creation. 


In Russia. 


We must pass on to the advent of the now famous 
pianist at the court of Russia. 

Anton Rubinstein had been occupying the position 
of Concertmaster at the court of the Grand Duchess 
Helen, sister-in-law to Emperor Nicholas. Deciding 
to go on an extended concert tour, he warmly recom- 
mended Leschetizky as his successor. 

Among Leschetizky’s duties at the Russian court 
‘was that of directing the vocal studies of the Grand 
Duchess Catharine, daughter of the Grand Duchess 
Helen, and of Mile. Anne de Friedebourg (Carlowna), 
one of the ladies of honor, a young woman who, (as 
his future wife) was destined to play an important 
part in his life. She was not beautiful, but there was 
remarkable distinction in her appearance and manners. 
She sang wonderfully. A pupil of Viardot, Garcia, 
her method was perfect, and as for the depth of senti- 
ment she expressed, I can only repeat what Anton 
Rubinstein said: “That voice was a tear.” It was 
the grand duchess’ wish that her gifted young pro- 
tégée should become acquainted with the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others of the 
German school; and it was with great zeal that Les- 
chetizky undertook his task. Friendship was the in- 
evitable consequence of these studies, a friendship 
which, maturing into a warmer feeling on one side, 
was not to lead to happiness for either. 

Leschetizky’s career in St. Petersburg was full of 
amusing episodes of this character, but we hasten 
to bring the various episodes before the reader, 


Mme. Essipoff. 

In 1864 a twelve-year-old girl was brought to the 
conservatory at St. Petersburg, a slight, nervous little 
person with expressive, green-gray and a precocious 
intelligence. It was Annette Mssipoff. Her excellent 
ear, fine memory, and other marked musical gifts 
immediately attracted attention. She entered Van 
Ark’s preparatory class, and a year and a half later 
played a Beethoven sonata (© major, 2 Op., No. 2) 
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at the examination held before the board. The grand 
duchess, presiding, armed with her inevitable crochet 
work, asked Leschetizky what he thought of Essipoff’s 
talent. “That little one has the very Old Nick in 
her,” he answered. “She will be a great artist.” Es- 
sipoff was promoted to Leschetizky’s class, and made 
rapid strides; though for a long time a shade of 
amateurishness, due to a lack of discipline, cost her 
master many a stern effort to overcome, and impeded 
her advance toward virtuosity. As an illustration 
of this may be narrated a short anecdote. In pre- 
paring the Chopin G minor Ballade for an examina- 
tion, she had been hopelessly negligent in learning 
the notes; and, though she played the correct mel- 
odies and harmonization and maintained the proper 
rhythm, relying on her natural facility she gave the 
accompanying figures more as her faney dictated 
than in accordance with the composer’s notation. 
This was really too much for her critical master, a 
boldness and impertinence deserving punishment, and 
rising in his wrath, he publicly threw the music at 
the discomtited girl, informing her that she was to 
consider it all over between them. Later, of course, 
he thought better of it; and it may be remarked 
here that almost all his gifted pupils since then 
have had at some time to go through a like dis- 
missal, with the subsequent relenting. 

A charming painting by Michel Stohl, repre- 
senting Essipoff as she was at that time is still 
in Leschetizky’s possession. No longer the frail, 
neryous school-girl, Annette had developed into 
a lovely young woman. The firm, well-molded 
figure, the brilliant complexion, the bright eyes 
in the picture are those of a healthy, active, 
well-matured physical nature. 

I believe that her great charm lay in her 
poetic interpretation, It was all so wonderfully 
shaded; indeed, the fine subtlety of her shading 
has excited the admiration of the greatest mu- 
sicians; and besides this she had a great deal of 
verve and style. While it was passionate, she 
says herself that her playing was not partic- 
ularly powerful at that time. Strength was a 
much later development; for loud playing had 
not been required of her, her natural quantity of 
tone being effective on account of her forceful 
contrasts. 

I once asked Essipoff low she managed to play 
with such tiny hands, and she answered that 
they served her perfectly, that larger would be 
cumbersome. Her hand was strong and nervous, 
but neither soft nor white, like so many aristo- | 
eratie hands that have never done anything for 
humanity. Raised slightly above the key-board 
prepared to grasp a chord, it strangely reminded 
me of an eagle’s claw. 


Paderewski. 


The Countess’ reminiscences of Paderewski 
were equally interesting. 

I remember the night that Leschetizky brought 
out his brilliant pupil Ignace Paderewski. His 
performance of an original theme and variations 
was not greeted with special favor. Indeed, 
some local musicians were heard to remark that 
the “young man did not scem to promise much.” But 
his keener master opposed envious criticism with the 
now unanswerable statement, “Ah, my dear » you 
will have to get used to hearing that young man’s 
name.” Yet, as he stood nonchalantly in the passage- 
way, his tawny head resting against the wall, those 
who foresaw his great future were probably few. 

He came to Vienna to study with Leschetizky in 
1885. Of ali his pupils, the master claims that 
taderewski was the most docile. There was no re- 
mark so insignificant, no detail so small, as to deserve 
less than his whole passionate attention. In his two 
modest rooms in No. 46 Anastasias Grungasse 
(vooms which for motives of sentiment he retains 
on a life lease), with a slender wardrobe and scanty 
eomforts, he patiently laid the foundation of his bril- 
liant career. 

Paderewski studied continuously in Vienna for two 
years. He received lessons from Mme. Essipoff and 
many from Lesehetizky himself. These he took, ir- 
regularly, sometimes one a week, sometimes two, and 
generally in the evening from seven to nine o’clock. 
After teaching for a year in Strassburg, he came 
baek to Vienna for another season; but his lessons 
were interrupted by his concert engagements in Paris, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 
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Leschetizky’s Method. 


Leschetizky’s opinion of his famous “method” will 
be welcome to the readers of Tue ETupeE. 

Speaking of the method himself, he says: “It can 
easily be described in half a page, but it would take 
volumes to give any idea of it.” As far as the posi- 
tion of the hand is concerned, it offers nothing strik- 
ingly different from the common practice of modern 
virtuosi—a rather low, pliable wrist, high knuckles, 
eurved fingers with firm tips, light thumb, and accu- 
rate preparation in advance of all single tones, oc- 
taves, chords, ete, The peculiar excellence of his 
teaching consists, I believe, in the absolute obedience, 
the concentration of mind and purpose not only de- 
manded but actually obtained from every pupil, the 
minute attention to detail and the patient reiteration 
of suggestion. 

Altogether we cannot praise this unique little 
biography too highly. It cannot be spared from the 
book-shelf of either music teacher or music student, 
giving as it does a fascinating picture of one of the 
most interesting personalities in music. 


Copyright, 1903, by THE Century Co. 


Lescuetizky’s House IN VIENNA. 


Tue power of Genius will be strenghtened a thou- 
sand fold by a sense of the greatness of the social 
aim, the vastness of the means at its disposal, and the 
possibility of achieving an immortality to which none 
dare to aspire at the present day. It will ascend to 
heavens yet unexplored, and its unbroken harmonies 
and Raffaellesque melodies will present to us a reflex 
of the Infinite to which the human soul is born to 
aspire, and of which the starry firmament, woman, 
beauty, love, pity, the memory of the dead, and our 
yearning hope to rejoin them are among the thousand 
yays. Genius will solve the problem of the struggle 
that has gone on for thousands of years between mind 
and matter, good and evil, heaven and hell; and will 
elevate the social idea—for this is the true mission of 
Musie—to the height of a religion; raise our cold, 
inoperative belief into enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
into activity of sacrifice and virtue. Genius will 
recompense and console sacrifice by leading the spirit 
through the mus: expression of all the passions 
in an ascending series of sublime harmonies, wherein 
eyery instrument will represent an affection, every 
melody an action, every concord a moral synthesis, 
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The Health of the Musician 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 


WHEN the ancient poet wrote 
Music the medicine —‘“Musica medicina dolorem” 
of Sorrow. —he voiced a physical fact that 
ought to be recognized by scien- 
usts as well as by poets. Music is not only the medi- 
cine of sorrow, but of many other .ailments as well. 
The regular vibration of tone exerts a soothing effect 
upon the brain of human beings as it does upon the 
nerves of much lower animals. Rhythm also has a 
charm for almost all animate creation. The glib 
statement that a horse, a mouse, or a spider, has been 
attracted by music, is not quite accurate; but all 
of these are attracted by regularity of rhythm. The 
regular vibration and steady rhythm present in mu- 
sical production cause the worst stutterers to sing 
unbrokenly and banish the spasmodic action of the 
sufferer from St. Vitus’ dance. The biblical records 
of the use of music in certain ailments and the many 
accounts of the music of the medicine-men of various 
savage tribes are only instances of the recognition of 
music as a medicine, and we believe that wise phy- 
sicians will yet adopt musie as part of materia 
medica in the most civilized modern nations. 

But what effect has music upon the person who is 
constantly producing it? Are there any especial rules 
of hygiene to be laid down for the professional musi- 
cian? This is a topic so important to the artist, the 
teacher, and the student, that we may speak with 
some detail of the ramifications of the subject. 

The musician is generally more 
The musician _ emotional than the average of man- 
very emotional. kind, a fact which causes him to en- 
joy and also to suffer more than the 
rest of mankind. The composer, therefore, must 
guard his nerves carefully. He may be prone to 
stupefy nervousness or excitability with alcohol, but 
the habit of athletic exercise, a good walk on a frosty 
morning, or an occasional round of golf, the habit of 
rowing or swimming or skating will produce a much 
more permanent benefit. He must guard against per- 
mitting the enthusiasm of composition to carry him 
beyond the danger-line. It is said that “Hlijah” 
caused the death of Mendelssohn, “The Seasons” of 
Haydn, “Carmen” of Bizet; and many other instances 
of fatal compositions might be cited. 
The orchestral musician, 
Use of the eye and ear. that is the composer and 
conductor, must guard 
against another danger—the abnormal use of the 
eyes. To read a score is far more of a strain upon 
the optic nerves than to read a dozen books, and the 
most absolute rest should be given to the eyes after 
they have been employed in this most arduous fashion. 
The number of blind and near-sighted musicians tells 
its own story. Whether the ear of musicians is ab- 
normally exerted is a doubtful point. Yet it is cer- 
tain that the auditory cells of the brain have also a 
heavy task to perform with the musical conductor. 
Beethoven’s deafness proves nothing, for it was a 
complaint that was not even remotely connected with 
any musical cause; but Schumann’s false hearing, 
and the deafness of Robert Franz and of Smetana, 
probably came from the overworking of the brain in 
music, or from the sensitiveness of a brain exhausted 
in efforts in audition. 
The music student ought to 
The nervous system. understand that he is enter- 
ing upon a career that is likely 
to make some drain upon his nervous system, and 
that he should make systematic efforts to counteract 
the effects of his work. The pianist should compre- 
hend that if he practices hours upon hours, day after 
day, and yet does nothing to equalize his muscular 
exertions, he is deliberately taking the chance of 
bringing partial paralysis, or “pianist’s cramp,” upon 
himself. Let him devote a short time every day to 
the walking and the simple athletics above described 
and the flow of the blood will be more equal in his 
system, the different muscles receive their proper 
nutriment, and he will run no risk whatever of the 
misfortunes indicated. 
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Atonzo LEE came down 
through the chorus, stepped 
in front of the orchestra, 
bowed gracefully in acknowl- 
edgment to the bursts of eager A 
applause and raised his baton with 
the proud security of power and sincerity 
of purpose that had signaled him out for 
over thirty years as a master musical director. 
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Critics and music-lovers from all over the country ~"s5,... 


had foregathered in this sturdy Western conservatory 
town to attend the production of the new oratorio. 
An orchestra of sixty men had been brought to swell 
the conservatory chorus of one hundred and fifty 
trained voices. 

A year before Alonzo Lee in his modest little study, 
that contrasted strangely with the other luxuriously 
furnished rooms in his house, had signed his name 
and written Finis across the final page of the score. 
He had furtively brushed away a tear at the time as 
he glanced at the graceful figure of his little grand- 
daughter, Helen, who was his constant companion and 
who knew the great composition, note by note almost, 
at least with far more understanding than many a 
“grown-up.” The completion of the oratorio sig- 
nalized the summit of Alonzo Lee’s creative ambition. 
Now its performance was to seal its usefulness. 


The December storm without beat savagely upon 
the windows and dome of the Conservatory building, 
as if eager to be admitted to the warmth and bril- 
liancy within. Half-hidden among the sopranos sat, 
a little child with wavy, golden hair. Her hands 
were clasped tightly across her breast as, with flushed 
cheeks and eyes dark and tremulous with excitement, 
she sought to catch a glance of recognition from the 
stately figure of the composer who soon was to bear 
another gift of art into the world of music. 

“Grandpa,” the child whispered breathlessly to her- 
self. “You told me I helped you compose it. Won’t 
you look at me first?” 

For one brief moment Alonzo Lee’s gaze rested 
upon the face of the little enthusiast and he smiled 
encouragingly. 

“This is Helen’s concert to-night,” he thought. 
“She is all I have left in the world now—would that 
my Helen had lived to share this triumph.” 

The child’s eyes filled with tears of delight as her 
mute entreaty met the old man’s answering smile. 
Her childish sigh of contentment was lost in the 
chords of the opening Laudate Dominum. 

Chorus after chorus, aria upon aria, followed logic- 
ally and with magnificent directness cultured beauty 
and wealth of melody and color, for the composition 
was the result of mature judgment, true romance, and 
lofty musical feeling. Alonzo Lee was never so en- 
thused; never before had his artistic life seemed so 
full and soul-satisfying as now. The admiration in 
the faces of his singers and players gradually brought 
a flush of pride to his face, and insensibly the youth- 
ful fire of ambition erept into his eye until his whole 
Ego glowed again with the generous delight of 
mastery, thrilled with the satisfaction of having 
ereated something that would live and delight others 
—perhaps ennoble them, make them better—years 
after his hand had turned to dust. 

for over an hour the oratorio proceeded, a con- 
tinuous stream of beautiful music interrupted by 
waves of spontaneous applause, until the first part 
of the composition was finished. Alonzo Lee stepped 
from tne conductor’s desk and handed his baton to 
the concert meister. ¥ 

‘Direct the interlude for me,” he said. “I must 
rest for a few minutes.” 

Then he turned and surveyed the enthusiastic audi- 
ence with a faint smile. A life time of hard, conscien- 
tious work was telling on him. Alonzo Lee felt this 
as he passed wearily to the dressing-room behind the 
big organ. As he moved slowly up the aisle between 
the singers it seemed as if an invisible hand pressed 
upon his brow with the light, soothing touch of love 
that once was his in the years of the almost forgotten 
past. 

“Helen,” he murmured. 

A tiny hand seized his. He looked down in momen- 
tary bewilderment. 

“Grandpa,” he heard a voice say, “please take me 
with you.” ‘The old musician bent and kissed the 
little face and led the child with him. In the dres- 


sing-room the little girl climbed upon his knee and 
gazed at him wistfully. 

“Why do you look so tired, grandpa?” she asked. 
“The music is so lovely and everyone is happy.” 

“Happy?” repeated the old man. “Who can say?” 
He drew the child to him and softly stroked her curly 
locks. “We have five minutes, dear,” he said. The 
little girl laughed brightly. “Then tell me a story, 
grandpa,” she commanded. “Tell me about—” 

“About your grandma, dear.” Alonzo Lee’s voice 
was wonderfully gentle. Outside the music of the 
orchestra sounded faintly through the closed door. 

“It was in the summer,” he commenced thought- 
fully; “when the birds sang early and late. All the 
flowers were grown and blossomed and I was young 
then.” The little girl silently smoothed the silvery 
hair against her golden curls. 

“Young and poor,” the old composer continued. “It 
was when the afternoon shadows were lengthening 
into long stretches of purple that I first saw the real 
Helen, your grandma, dear—long, long years ago. 
The little village where we lived was so small that 
the field of daisies seemed to be the center of our 
existence. She stood there, her apron full of flowers, 
and as I passed her she stooped to pluck a daisy, and 
smiled. It seemed then as if the sun shone out again 
to glimpse that fleeting human radiance. Ah. but she 
was beautiful, little Helen; the beauty of youth and 
innocence and hope; you resemble her much, dear.” 

The child gazed dreamily into the kindly eyes above 
her. 

“We did not speak,” Alonzo Lee continued softly. 
“We did not need to. Our hearts sang the same song. 
So happy I was, the flowers seemed to be everywhere 
and the evening songs of all the birds were as loud 
and joyous as their morning carols. Wherever she 
stepped, the flowers were not broken but sprung back 
refreshed from the lightness of her tread, and nodded 
after us. That was thirty—forty years ago. Ah’s 
me! the little village is lost now. When the field of 
daisies was cut up into town lots, thank God’ I was 
able to buy it and have the conservatory built there. 
The great organ is over the very place where first we 
met.” The old man paused a moment. “Over the 
birthplace of our love,” he whispered. 

“People often wonder why I do not rebuild the 
front of our cottage. The years, they say, have 
warped the little porch and the roof is all askew, but 
I could not change it now. We lived so happily 
there; in summer, behind the flowers and honey- 
suckle vines—in winter, beside the roaring fire-place 
with the shades drawn snugly and the light burning 
brayely. Only a few short years it lasted, then she 
left me. A few nights before she died I composed a 
little cradle song for her—how she did love music. 
I have used it in the second part of to-night’s com- 
position, the soprano solo, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. You have often played it for me,” 
the little girl whispered. 

The old man pressed his hand to his eyes and 
sighed. “Come, little one. The interlude is over. 
The people will be waiting.” 

seo 

Alonzo Lee’s entrance was again the signal for a 
hearty demonstration. Those nearest him, however, 
detected a weariness in his eyes and a faltering in his 
beat that grew more noticeable as the concert pro- 
ceeded. Still the musie swelled and diminished, never 
losing in interest, nor betraying in any detail a lack 
of that wealth of poetical sentiment and grand sim- 
plicity which stamped the entire composition as a 
masterpiece. 

The story of the coming Christmas had been fully 
developed; the visit of the wise men from the East 
and the Adoration of the shepherds wonderfully 
worked out in chorus, solo and tone poems of rich 
color and striking beauty. The musical event of the 
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Cope composition was rapidly 
BS drawing near. It was the 
“Cradle Song” of the Holy 
Mother as she is supposed to have 
sung it over the newborn King in 
the sacred manger in Bethlehem, the 
“Cradle Song” the director had composed 
for his dying wife years ago and now embel- 
lished and woven into his last and greatest 


life work. A simple melody it was, the crooning of a 


young mother’s first cradle love, but demanding all 
the simplicity and sweetness that a fine singer could 
summon to her aid. 

As he beat the final bars of the preceding recitative 
Alonzo Lee glanced at his leading soloist. He saw 
ner face pale swiftly. She looked imploringly at him 
then pressed her hand to her side and, seized with a 
sudden faintness, she sank back in her chair, incapable 
of making a sound. For an instant the composer’s 
hand faltered. The orchestra, keenly alive to the 
critical dilemma, played a sympathetic diminuendo, 
when a little face framed in golden tresses arrested 
Alonzo Lee’s attention. Little Helen gazed at him 
fixedly, and though her childish face was very pale, 
her lips parted in a smile. The composer paused only 
a moment. Then he closed his eyes and nodded. The 
strings and wood wind finished the introduction—and 
then little Helen sang, sang as though inspired, for 
although only a child her voice was rich and full 
and surprisingly tender. Or was it the voice of an- 
other, coming through the years, that touched the 
youthful heart with love’s divine spark of genius and 
gaye her the passing power and sweetness of song to 
tell the breathless hearers the story of that magic 
love which stirred a whole world into new life and 
opened the gates of an eternal Paradise! 

Breathlessly audience and players alike listened 
to that melody—hung on each note as it dropped from 
those innocent lips glorified by the purity of child- 
hood. The song grew fainter—died away—and then 
the whole concourse of listeners rose to their feet and 
applauded until the walls rocked with the tumult. 

The composer lifted the child in his arms and 
kissed her again and again, The orchestra stood up 
to a man and rapped on their instruments in the 
veriest enthusiasm. Never was such a triumph in 
that busy conservatory town. But little Helen stood 
it bravely. Laughing and crying she threw her arms 
about her grandfather’s neck. 

“T knew I could sing it,” she cried. “Oh, grandpa, 


I am so happy!” 
ane 


The old housekeeper met them at the door of the 
little cottage when Alonzo Lee carried the child home 
after it was all over. “Let her sit up with me for 
awhile,” he said as he entered the study. “She has 
commenced her life to-night.” 

Before the cheerful blaze in the old-fashioned fire- 
place he drew an easy chair and placed a stool on the 
rug at its feet. 

The child rested her arms on his knee and looked 
lovingly into the care-worn face that leaned tenderly 
toward her. 

“How did I do it?” she asked. 

For a long time the old man gazed into the fire 
without answering. Then he bowed his head yet 
deeper and sighed. 

“Helen,” he murmured. “My Helen!” 

As 1f in response to that heart-ery the golden head 
moved slightly on the cushion. ‘The child nestled 
nearer and lightly clasped the withered hand of the 
aged dreamer. 

Thus sorrow and hope—realization and anticipa- 
tion—dreamed side by side in the light of the glowing 
embers. 


Iyro everything molded by his creative hands, music 
has passed from God’s finger-tips. I know of noth- 
ing which is so much the creation of God as musie. 
Man does not create it; he only finds it out. Man 
does not create truth; he only finds it out, and brings 
it into his life as a purifying power. God ereates 
truth. Man does not ereate electricity; he only finds 
it out, and applies it to his needs. It is God who has 
stored the universe with electricity. Now music is as 
much the creation of God as is truth or electricity, 
God has put music everywhere. I believe that the 
very core and center of God’s own being is a sweet 
song of infinite love. 
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THE COUNTER-SURPRISE; 0R, CHRISTMAS 
EVE AT PLOWVILLE. 


BY ALFRED H. HAUSRATH. 


“Pa, I want a piano,” said Pearl Chickfowl, a girl 
of fourteen, with blonde hair, bright blue eyes, a 
somewhat upturned nose, and an open, frank counte- 
nance. The dialogue that follows took place at 
supper one evening early in December, 1885. Her 
father, who loved her dearly, used to take pleasure 
in teasing her “just to see her spirit rise,” as he was 
wont to say. 

“You want a pianner, do ye? What do ye want 
with one of them things?” responded Pearl’s father. 

“I'd like to play on it.” 

“What’s the good o’ that? You’d hey ter learn 
fust, and that would take a couple of years most.” 

“You just get me the piano and I'll learn fast 
enough.” 

“Pianners aint nothin’ fer country gals. It’s all 
nonsense. Who put that notion into thet head 0’ 
yourn?” 

“Myrtle has a piano, and she can play, and play 
nice, too. She went to York and learned how; 
didn’t she, ma?” 

“Yes, she plays divine.” 

“What’s thet?” said Jonathan Chickfowl to his 
wife. 

“Why, lovely of course, you stupid,” answered his 
wife. 

“O, I thought it was some new music-piece.” 

At this Pearl and her mother both laughed. 

“T reckon pa don’t know much about music, Pearl.” 

“f don’t want an old thing like that one that 
Hiram Hedgefence got for Martha. He paid $80 for 
it, and it sounds like a lot of empty milk cans.” 

“What kind do you want?” 

“T want a Steenway.” 

“What’s the difference?” 

“You go and listen to Myrtle’s piano, and you'll 
know the difference.” 

“Well, well, well, everybody has their hobby, and I 
suppose this is yourn.” 

The twenty-fourth of December was Pearl’s birth- 
day. 
The little farm-house in which she lived stood pic- 
turesquely located amid a cluster of trees, and its 
gables peeped forth here and there at the surround- 
ing country in a seemingly shy and unassuming man- 
ner. On the evening of the 24th of December, 1885, 
this little dwelling had a more pretentious and at- 
tractive appearance. Lights were blazing in all the 
rooms, their rays merrily playing hide and seek with 
the gently swaying branches of the evergreen trees 
that surrounded the house. 

Pearl had spent the afternoon and early evening at 
the home of her friend Myrtle, and had been in- 
structed to come home at 8 o’clock. Promptly at 
the appointed hour she returned, not a little per- 
plexed at the festive appearance ofthe house. All 
was brilliance and cheer without, and, while she ob- 
served, through the blinds of one of the parlor win- 
dows, a number of her friends seated about the room, 
yet within all was still as death. She paused a mo- 
ment, reflecting, and then suddenly exclaimed: “A 
surprise party!” and leaped out of the carriage that 
had conveyed herself, Myrtle, and her brother to the 
door of the house. 

“A surprise party for my birthday,” she shouted, 
as she burst through the doorway and nearly 
knocked down her father in her eagerness to reach 
the parlor. That good man only laughed at her 
childish enthusiasm while he recovered his equi- 
librium. 4 

“Not so fast there, daughter; you nearly knocked 
the breath out of your poor old ‘dad’ ” 

But Pearl did not heed his remarks, and was al- 
ready chatting with her friends with all the vivacity 
of her nature. Suddenly she paused in the midst of a 
sentence and a moment later was heard a prolonged 
“Ah!” 

Her father, followed by Myrtle and her brother 
Joshua, rushed into the parlor “just to see Pearl’s 
face,” as her father said. 

“A pi—an—o!” gasped Pearl, while she ran across 
the room to lift the lid of the keyboard. “And it’s a 
Steenway, too.” Then she turned to embrace her 
who sat silently watching her with the ex- 
quisite delight that only a mother can feel at wit- 
nessing her child’s supreme happiness. Then, turning 
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about, she rushed to her father and almost smothered 
him with embraces and kisses. 

“Dear old dad, how you fooled me! He just teased 
the life out of me about that piano,” she said, turn- 
ing to her friends, while she clung with one arm 
about his neck; and her curls played about his strong 
smooth-shaven face, . 

“Is that a birthday present, too?” 

“No, daughter, you got all your birthday presents 
this morning; that is a Christmas present.” 

“Isn't that awful nice, Myrtle? Play something 
for us, won’t you?” 

Myrtle, who was a talented girl of fifteen years of 
age, had studied the piano since her fifth yea 
capable masters in New York City, and was a won- 
derful little pianist. In a moment the air rang with 
the sonorous tones of the new piano. She heal 
several brilliant selections suitable to the occasion 
and then left the piano and asked Pearl to nay 
something. Her father smiled and said:— ay 

“Yes, Pearl, if you only could.” 

Pearl walked boldly to the instrument, and, to the 
amazement of her father and friends, played ‘Heller's 
“Little Tarantelle” and two short waltzes by Adolf 
Jensen. Her father gasped in amazement. {} 
nearly bulged out of his head, and, when he r, 
from his astonishment, he said:— 

“Whar did you larn that? I didn’t know yer could 
play. Ef I had I'd hev got yer a pianner lone ago.” 
And the tears came to his eyes as he thought How 
he had denied his child so much happiness all this 
time, when she could “play to make you Weep,” as hi 
expressed it. ; fe 

“I learned from Myrtle here.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you could play 2” 

“You surprised me, didn’t you? Well, and I sur- 
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A CHRISTMAS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY FREDERIC Ss. LAW. 


lr was Christmastide in Italy many, many years 
ago. To be exact, it was nearing the Christmas of 
1770. A small but comfortable room in the Augus- 
tine monastery of San Marco, in Milan, held tivo oc: 
cupants, guests of the fraternity, who owing to the 
dearth of suitable inns, not infrequently entertained 
travelers of the better class. They were evident] 
father and son, the latter a merry, bright-faced iy 
of fourteen, quick and mercurial in movement; the 
father a grave, dignified man of fully fifty. The 
were eating their mid-day meal. The cloth HE 
spread over one end of a large table; at the ether 
end were piles of freshly copied music, evident} 
hurriedly swept together to make room for the tae 
which contained the still smoking dishes. In ae 
corner of the room stood an open harpsichord, al, a 
strewn with sheets of manuscript musie. while id 
violin and bow lay on a small stand near by. ota 
these guests of the monastery were musician Sy , 
was equally clear that they were not Italians. ui , 
they spoke in German with each other and th Pie 
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fell on a sheet of music on the rack before him. It 
Was an air from the opera which the gifted child, the 
wonder of his own country as well as of Italy, had 
composed for the opening of the Christmas season of 


opera in Milan. Inspired by the sight, he began to 


sing, but, alas! the once clear and ringing voice was 
weak and uncertain—since he had meacned the age 
between childhood and manhood. As his voice broke 
and. wavered he colored with vexation and turned to 
S08 Is father smiling at his confusion. 
eho pie cried, “I can do nothing with this 
" Foaveice of nines but? grasping the violin, “I 
cron nec@st sing on my violin,” drawing the bow 
"Do. beaks: - a succession of long sweet tones. 
tively, as he ee papa,” he continued, medita- 
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jans. He wore a court dress of apple-green silk, the 
coat faced with rose-colored velvet and garnished with 
silver buttons. His stockings, reaching to the knee, 
were of silk, and large silver buckles adorned his 
shoes, while a tiny sword hung at his side. Over his 
laced shirt fell the order of the Golden Spur—a yel- 
low enameled gold Maltese cross, suspended from a 
purple ribbon thrown about the neck—with which 
the Pope had invested him a few months before. His 
blue eyes sparkled like sapphires as he took his seat 
at the first harpsichord, the one reserved for the 
principal conductor. At the other sat the well- 
known maestro, Lampugnani, who willingly yielded 
precedence to this boy of fourteen, whose history is 
the wonder-story of the annals of music. 

Here our chronicle ends. One can read of the suc- 
cess of that evening; of the plaudits; of the cries of 
“preiva il maestro!” “Erviva il maestrino!” which 
greeted almost every number of the opera, which the 
excitable Milanese declared came from the stars. 
Not many Christmases did fate have in store for the 
all-too-short life of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Prob- 
ably none exceeded in joy the one of which we write 
—when the exultant youth felt the first unfolding of 
the wings which afterwards expanded in the bold 
flights of “Pigaro,’” “Don Giovanni,” and “The Magic 
Flute.” 


A CHRISTMAS PIANO. 


BY ROBERT BRAIN, 


Tue news that the Underwoods were to move to 
Boston was a severe blow to the Steiners. Frau 
Steiner was the widow of Victor Steiner, an artist of 
European reputation, who, hearing of the fabulous 
prices to be obtained by teaching and concertizing in 
the New World, had brought his little family to New 
York. His talents obtained instant recognition, and 
he was on the high road to wealth and fame when 
one January night he caught a severe cold while 
returning overheated from a concert. In spite of all 
that medical aid could do his cold developed into 
pneumonia, and in a week Frau Steiner was a widow 
and Elsa and Karl were orphans. Herr Steiner had a 
few thousand dollars’ life insurance, which his widow 
invested in the bonds of a Western railway company, 
but the amount realized was so small that the family 
was left with only a pittance for their support. One 
by one the household goods were sold, first the grand 
piano, then the violins and ‘cello, and finally the 
library with its rare musical manuscripts and precious 
souvenirs of great artists. 

All these things, as is usual in such cases, went for 
beggarly prices, and did little toward keeping the 
wolf from the door. Next the Steiners moved from 
their comfortable home to a little flat in Harlem 
where, with their little income, and with the proceeds 
of the sewing which Frau Steiner was able to get, 
they managed to exist. 

Elsa and Karl both showed great talent for music, 
and their mother bent every energy toward con- 
tinuing their education, which their father had begun. 
The refined appearance and charming manners of the 
little family soon raised up friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
Underwood, who lived across the street, heard their 
story and offered to let Elsa play on their piano as 
many hours a day as she wished—an offer which she 
gladly accepted. Then not long afterward they re- 
ceived a call from Prof. yon W., a crabbed old 
pianist, but an artist to his finger-tips. He heard 
Hlsa play, declared that she had “grosses talent,” 
and offered to teach her free, provided she would 
practice four hours a day. This he said he would 
do for the sake of his old friend and colleague, Herr 
Steiner, whom he had known in Saxony. . So it was 
all arranged; Elsa took lessons from Prof. yon W. 
and practiced four hours a day on Underwood's 
piano, Karl obtained one free lesson on the violin 
per week for running errands on Saturday for an- 
other old friend of his father’s. 

Although it was very hard to make both ends 
meet, yet with the blessed education going on the 
little family ventured to smile oceasionally—a rare 
juxury indeed since the idolized husband and father 
had died, 


a eH 


It was the night before Christmas, and the joy 
bells were ringing through the frosty air. Wisa and 
her mother were alone, ‘The poor girl had her musie 
propped up against the teapot on the dining table 
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and was going through her scales and technical exer- 
cises by drumming with her fingers on the table as if 
she were playing on a real piano. Karl was out sell- 
ing World extras, having begged his mother to let 
him earn a few pennies in this way toward renting an 
old rattletrap square piano which a nearby music 
dealer had offered for $1.50 per month. 

As she heard the bells Elsa looked up with her eyes 
full of tears. 

“What’s the use of trying, mother,” she said. “TI 
think the good Lord has forgotten us. I might as 
well give up music and go out clerking or learn 
dressmaking or something.” 

“No, daughter,’ said the stout-hearted little 
mother; “we will still hope. I cannot believe that I 
shall fail in developing the talents of my children.” 

Elsa said nothing, but her head sunk on the table 
and her flaxen hair brushed against the sheets of 
music, which, alas, she was without a piano to play. 

Suddenly there was a sound of small feet clattering 
up the stairs as if the house was on fire, to say the 
least, and young Karl came rushing headlong into the 
room, allegro furioso, as a musician would say. 

“It’s mine!” he shouted. “It’s our’s! Beans, 8264! 
I guessed it! The man said so! They’re bringing 
it now! Oh, ain't it a beauty! Mahogany—over- 
strung bass—three pedals—carved panels—extra qual- 
ity stool! Goody! Goody! Goody!” and the frantic 
boy in his excess of joy jumped up on the dining table 
and executed a bit of Fiji ballet music. 

“Karl, Karl,” shouted his sister, “come down this 
instant; have you taken leave of your senses?” 

“My boy, my boy, what do you mean?” said little 
Frau Steiner, quivering with excitement. 

“Just what I say, mother. The piano is ours—rum 
teedle-ee-tee-tum-tum-tum-tum, Rum teedle-i-di-dum- 
dum-dee!” 

Just then the thoroughly mystified mother and 
Elsa caught the sound of shufiling feet on the stairs. 
In a second they had flung open the door. The sound 
of a gruff voice came up. 

“Steady, Bill; ease her off a bit. Don’t scrape the 
banister.” 

Elsa and her mother rushed to the stairs. There at 
the foot were four men struggling up with a large 
upright piano. 

“Piano for Frau Steiner,” said the voice, as that 
lady's astonished visage looked inquiringly down over 
the banister. 

“There must be some mistake,” she faltered; “I 
have bought no piano.” 

“No, but yer young hopeful there did,” said the 
voice; “he guessed the beans ez took the pianny. It’s 
all right, leddy.” 

In due time the piano was safely brought into the 
little sitting room, and it was not long until the bril- 
liant tones were filling the flat with the sublime 
strains of Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, 

It was a full half-hour before Karl had quieted 
down sufficiently to give a perfectly coherent account 
of just how the piano happened to be there. 

“Well, it was like this mother,” he said, at length. 
“T was selling papers in front of Agraffe’s big music- 
store on Union Square, and I saw a great big jar of 
beans in the window. It said on it, ‘One of our best 
upright pianos will be given to the person who 
guesses nearest to the number of beans in this jar’ 
Kach person who buys one copy of Agraffe’s new 
song ‘Sweet Christmas Eve’ is entitled to one guess. 
I counted my money and I only had 27 cents, but 
something seemed to be working for me. Some kind 
of Christmas feeling seemed to be in the air, for peo- 
ple bought my papers whether they wanted them or 
not and some didn’t even wait for change. When 
I got fifty cents, I went into the store and bought a 
song and left my guess as bold as could be. You 
know the rest mother. My guess was right, and here 
we are.” 

Frau Steiner caught Karl to her bosom. “You are 
your father’s very image to-night, my darling. Some- 
thing tells me better days are in store for us.” 


TEcHNIc comprises more than mechanism; mech- 
anism is merely the manual part of technic, not re- 
quiring any directing thought; technic, however, 
requires thought; for example, as to fingering, which 
precedes mechanism; as to tempo, which governs 
mechanism; as to force, which qualifies mechanism; 
as to touch, which ennobles mechanism. Mechanism 
ends where thought is added to it. Technic begins 
where mechanism has already attained a certain 
grade of perfection —Christiant. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THINKERS. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


WHOLESOME. food for reflection is presented to 
workers in the field of music by Heinrich Germer’s 
“Pedagogie Gleanings,” of which some choice selec- 
tions are here translated from the German. Teach- 
ers of music who practice, as well as consider, the 
suggestions of the first selection, “Advice to the 
Teacher,” will impart a quality to the music lesson 
that is bound to lead to fruitful results. ‘Lhe second 
selection, “Advice to Students,’ is pregnant with 
meaning for the student of music. Splendid progress 
will be the reward of those who dissect and analyze, 
in regard to structure and significance, the motives, 
phrases, sections, and periods of a musical composi- 
tion with the same care and intelligence employed by 
literary scholars in dissecting and analyzing the sen- 
tences, phrases, and ideas of 2 production in the 
language of words. Every great work of art must 
be studied thoroughly in parts and as a whole before 
its meaning and worth can be fully grasped. 

Heinrich Germer’s “Gleanings” are as follows: 


If you would be successful as a teacher and guide 
of youth, you must, first of all, endeavor to win the 
respect of your pupils. Follow the middle course be- 
tween too great severity and undue lenity, and never 
fail to preserve the dignity that belongs to your call- 
ing. Be at the same time in earnest and considerate, 
Avoid everything that is calculated to lessen your 
authority, and by all means impress upon your pupils 
a proper sense of your knowledge and ability. Lead 
them to regard you as a pattern whom they must 
strive to imitate, but whose excellence they can 
scarcely hope to attain. 

In view of entering into right relations with your 
pupils you must gain their absolute confidence. 
Therefore, have continually before your mind the ex- 
ample of a kind, judicious parent, and make this the 
model for your own conduct toward your pupils. 
You can only enjoy to the utmost their respect and 
confidence if you are careful to maintain, during the 
hours of instruction, that calm serenity of demeanor 
that is born of strength. Impart your own cheerful- 
ness and love of work to your pupils, and inspire 
them with energy, vivacity, and enthusiasm. Let 
them read in your countenance that it gives you 
pleasure to see them and to instruct them. Eyen 
when you are feeling depressed, let no traces of low 
spirits be apparent while you are giving your lessons; 
for then the good humor of your pupils will have an 
opportunity to react upon yourself, dissipating your 
melancholy and restoring you to a happy, or at least 
contented, frame of mind. 

In whatever line of study you may engage, place 
your main reliance on its standard works; that is, 
those productions which emanate from men who 
through their achievements have become recognized 
authorities in the field. Study these works as your 
sources of nourishing daily food. 

Newspapers and periodicals, if under honest and 
wide-awake management, are useful both as sources 
of recreation and as means of becoming acquainted 
with what is going on in the world about us. Cur- 
rent events, however seemingly unimportant, have 
for us at least a transitory interest because they be- 
long to the phenomena of our own time. By passing 
them in cursory review we learn what to select for 
more serious consideration, 

Devote your chief energies to one line of work at a 
time. To dabble in a variety of subjects, giving 
precedence to none, dissipates the mental, spiritual, 
and physical forces. The problem of self-culture is 
best solved if the whole heart is given to the object 
in hand. Any outside branch the stuaent desires to 
look into while preparing for his chosen profession 
should be taken up as a matter of secondary con- 
sideration and as an invigorating diversion. 

Endeavor when you are studying a book to grasp 
the meaning of every single word, every single sen- 
tence, every single idea, Never leave a passage until 
you have fully mastered it, or at least have striven 
with all your might to reach a clear comprehension 
of it. Try, as you proceed, to throw light on what- 
ever has in the beginning seemed obscure. Having 
absolutely conquered the difficulties of separate 
parts, make it your final aim to become thoroughly 
familiar with the work as a whole and to gain a 
broad view of its higher significance. 
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‘TNESE are the days when the teacher, busy in his 
studio, is expending his store of nervous and mental 
force upon the work now upon him. Health and 
knowledge are his capital; ideas his stock. The 
vacation that ended a few months ago it is to be 
hoped added to both branches of capital and enabled 
him to renew his stock. Like the merchant, he should 
take account of what he has on hand; discard the 
useless and shop-worn, rub up and burnish the staples 
which are always in demand, and seek fresh means of 
presenting them in a new and attractive light. Make 
judicious but sparing investment in novelties which 
promise well. Success can hardly fail the discrimin- 
ating teacher who thus plans his campaign according 
to his forces. 

In the logie of the universe every effect, whether 
small or great, presupposes a cause. Economy of 
power counsels that he who wishes success—and who 
does not?—would better work for cause than effect. 
Growth of knowledge in a trying yet dearly loved 
profession, an increased appreciation of the power and 
beauty of an art to which he has devoted his life— 
this cannot fail in securing to the teacher a con- 
stantly enlarging sphere of usefulness, and with it the 
material success to which the unthinking are prone 
to dedicate exclusively their thoughts and energies. 
A well-known name, large classes, high prices, are 
only yaluable and enduring in so far as they are 
based upon solid substance rather than shallow seem- 
ing. 

When the charlatan seems to prosper; when the 
mediocre musician, on the strength of a hasty trip 
to Europe and ten or a dozen lessons from some Euro- 
pean celebrity, poses as the representative of some 
exotic method and thus attracts the unwary, it is 
well to consider that such success has in it none of 
the elements of permanency. To be is better than to 
have, 

eee 

Jusr as the first moments of the Christian era 
were heralded by Song, so is it fitting that the season 
of the year which celebrates the birth of Christ should 
so largely call upon Music to aid in setting the mood 
of the season. Take away from us the music of our 
voices, of our instruments, take away from us this 
means of expressing those ground-waves of feeling that 
distinguish us at such a time as the Christmas sea- 
son, and what could we do? The days would lose 
their mirth, the hours of joy would be gone, for the 
human heart must voice its emotions, 

This is the time of the year beyond all other times 
that the musician and his art are pressed into service, 
In the church, in the concert hall, in the opera, in the 
home circle, every musical force available is used to 
swell the chorus of song that goes up all over the 
world where Christianty has taken foothold; for 
where the latter has gone it has taken with it music, 
the *handmaiden of religion. A careful reading of 
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some of the articles found in this issue will show 
how the spirit of the music of to-day corresponds 
with that of the other great interests of the human 
race; in fact it is inevitable that there should be a 
great rush in the development of music at this time 
in the world’s history. The other arts matured cen- 
turies ago; yet music is still in a ferment out of 
which let us hope something new and still more beau- 
tiful shall appear, There is room in music for the 
best creative energies of the human mind. If the musi- 
cian is to occupy so prominent a place in the public 
eye as that accorded to him at the Christmas season, 
he dare not be slack in his preparation to meet the 
demand. When the people sing they think and feel 
music; the more we can get them to sing, to listen 
to music, to enjoy music, to ask for music, the more 
musical we shall make the general public. Hence the 
value of a festival season such as Christmas, when 
music is heard everywhere. 

Our suggestion to the teacher is that he make a 
survey of the musical forces at his hand and prepare 
to use them in any and every way possible some time 
during the Christmas holidays. If he has a choir 
to look after, let him put the utmost care on the 
selection and singing of the music for the services of 
the church. The congregation will be more willing to 
make increased appropriation if specially good work 
be shown on festival occasions. If he directs a choral 
society, be sure to have a concert at this time, unless 
there be some special reasons against. If he confines 
his work to teaching, a pupils’ recital, with at least 
a few numbers suited to the season of the year, will 
put him before the public now when he should show 
his work and what he can do. 

The Christmas season is a time for a merry heart 
and a light, hopeful spirit. Let us take into our 
hearts so much enthusiasm that it will carry on into 
the new year, to brighten the labors that are be- 
fore us. 
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Iy spirit all art is essentially the same—the expres- 
sion of the beautiful caught from an ideal world 
revealed to the inner consciousness of the creative 
artist. It varies outwardly according to the mate- 
rial chosen for its embodiment, whether tone-color, 
form, word. i: 

Charles Wagner finely says in his book, “The Simple 
Life,” that “Art is the realization of a permanent 
idea in an ephemeral form.” Of all the arts none is so 
transient or ephemeral in form as music, framed as it 
is in tones which fade upon the ear even as we listen; 
yet none exercises such power over the emotions—a 
power seemingly out of all proportion to the fleeting 
nature of its material. This very evanescence of 
effect, however, is the secret of this power. Unlike 
the other arts, which exist in space and are conse- 
quently fixed and unchanging in form and substance 
—for example, painting, sculpture, architecture— 
music is expressed in terms of time, and hence is 
characterized by constant flux. Its ebb and flow of 
tone pictures faithfully the ebb and flow of emotional 
states, and the soul is at once moved by the affinity, 
just as sympathetic strings are thrown into vibration 
when their fundamental tones are sounded near them. 

Unmistakable analogies, however, can be discerned 
between music and the concrete arts. Madame de 
Stael’s definition of architecture as frozen music is 
familiar to all; timbre of tone is to the ear what 
color is to the eye; the motive and the phrase are 
of undoubted poetical structure. Viewed in this light 
the musician will appreciate Schumann’s fine poetic 
insight when he says: “The cultivated musician can 
study a Raphael Madonna to the same advantage 
that the painter can study a Mozart symphony.” 

nae 

SHALL the music-teacher and his or her pupils ex- 
change gifts? The question comes up every year. it 
is no more possible to give a decisive answer to this 
question than it is to a similar question in regard 
to the relations between teacher and pupils in the 
publie schools. In each case the inquirer is driven 
back to consider the matter of the expense and in- 
elination toward the pupils. Generally the teacher 
will be able to find some smal] useful gifts that will 
be appreciated by pupils, as an expression of their 
teacher's regard, and not judged by the cost. We 
take this opportunity of suggesting to the pupil 
readers of Tue Eup that the music-teacher is well 


ader a hearty greeting and the compliments of 


the season: A Merry Christmas and a 


Happy. New Year. 


worth remembering in a simple way. As is well 
known, the musician is sensitive and sympathetic te 
a marked degree. He values most highly every token 
of good will and appreciation on the part of his 
patrons. Can you not keep this in mind in making 
your plans for the Christmas season? 
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CULTURE in music is a demand of the day, and 
the need applies not alone to the amateur but to 
the professional as well. One who is a specialist, 
informed on one subject only, is apt to attach undue 
importance to that subject, and to become impressed 
with the notion that skill in that particular branch 
is the most important thing. He loses sight of the 
idea that the aim of all acquirement, of all education, 
is its availableness, its possibilities of increasing a 
man’s power not only to do, but to think, and to 
make others do and think; in other words, charac- 
ter and personality. How shall one achieve this cul- 
ture in music? It is not in school alone that it is 
offered to us; we get the spirit of it there from our 
teachers often, but upon ourselves is the obligation 
to assimilate the spirit and make it a force fin our 
lives. Books that treat of the serious side of music, 
books that make a man think, and after thinking, 
act, these are the great forces that make for a broad 
culture that leads away from the narrowness of the 
saacr eepeaannecialate Be a Specialist, if you 
choose, but add to it the cult isti i 
San een ure that distinguishes 
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Can professional men and wom 
music-teachers, for instance—liye 
eral affairs of life and business? 
and at the same time fulfil their du 
community? We have strong opin 
ject. We feel that too much stres, 
what is unmeaningly called an 
thereby the thought that the m 
away from business affairs, from politi = 
foe efforts at social reform, ee ements, 
literary work, for fear he may weaken his eee 
ness to musical influences. Must a musician UNC 
a man by as much as he becomes greater as g e less 
cian? Does history teach such an idea ag theta 
Liszt prove that notion or the contrary? Mend id 
sohn was in every movement of importance; ae els- 
was mixed up in political affairs; the creat ' agner 
of famous musicians Were associated with autem 
for social, literary, and art advancement, erprises 
to-day the musician is bound by the cent even 
society, of which he is a member, to aes ution of 
count the interests of society; sh a into Ac 
self as well as he possibly can to a place Fs yee him- 
social, political, and business, He is Rees body 
he is obligated, to study the conditions tee we. nay, 
fellows; to see what he should do for hi apech nid 
what he may do to give strength and pro ee and 
Care movements going on around him per direction 

There is an apparent unrest in ¢ 3 , 
every other interest feels this toe ee world; 
the social, the art. While capita, .. ‘2e Political, 


f apital is £ 

importance in exploiting the pr S of immense 
‘oducts of th 

he country, 


labor is of equal necessity, When ny. 

well-paid, and sane eert tebe 2 contented) 
country prospers; luxuries are in ‘teh ustry of the 
essities are recognized and provided fan new neec- 
distress or even apprehension jn the ‘Be _Manifestly 
will affect the prospects of the oUSiGste Ie wong 
work in education is not recognized ; Peghen BOR 
necessity for children. Hence it is nae Gs abrolus 
things cut off. Is it not worth while, wo cou 
musician to be a student of economic zy then, for the 
also of social problems, Anythin auestionst So 
truer, clearer, broader view of men a ti uch Sives a 
with their fellows is of importance fen relations 
teacher. Is there any reason why o the musie- 
may not be a member of a school 1& musie-teacher 
council, or other legislative oy Peruse of a city 
as well as a mechanic, a barber, mistrative body 
representative of men often crediteg <2 or other 
sense?” Has the music-teachey less as With “hard 
of practicing this profession? Capacity because 

We leave the thought here, simp] 1di 
can see no reason why the mnusician i ding that we 
handicap such as hampers yo other Should accept a 
save perhaps the minister of the Gotpe o Ge pat 
5 drist. 


en—musicians and 
apart from the gen- 
Can they do this 
ty as citizens of a 
nions on this sub- 
S has been set on 
art life, indicating 
usician must keep 


he must 
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Pastorale. 


Edited by Preston Ware Orem. 


Allegretto. m.m. J.266 


G. BACHMANN. 
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FANFARE 


FROM THE WM. TELL OVERTURE 


G. ROSSINI 


152. 


Allegro vivace.m.M.d 


Arr. by Preston Ware Orem. 
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CUJUS ANIMAM 


G.ROSSINI. 
Transcribed by F. LISZT. 
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Allegro maestoso. .m. d= 80. 


Edited and fingered by Maurits Leefson. 
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h) The right hand below the left. 
1) The organ point Ab may be held with the sustaining pedal for the next eight bars. The pedal marks refer to the night divi 
M i pedal. 
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No 4150 A LITTLE CHRISTMAS SONG. . 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. WILHELM BERGER. 
Espressivo. 


SOPRANO. 
@ 
1 Oy lithe tle can of Beth - le-hem!How still we see thee lie; 
; A- bove thy deep and dreamless sleepThe si-lent stars go by; 
For Christ is born of Ma - ry, And gath-erd all a - bove, 
2.1 While mor - tals sleep,the _an- gels keepTheir watch of won-d'ring love. 
3.{ O Ho - lyChild of Beth - le-hem! De-scend to us, we pray; 
“t Cast out our sin, and en - ter in, Be born in 
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Yet in the dark streets shi - neth The ev - er - last - ing Light; _The 
mom-ing stars, to - geth - er .,Pro-claim the ho - ly birth! And 
hear the Christ-mas an  - gels The great,glad tid - ings tell; _O 
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hopes and fears of all the years Are met in thee to - night. 
Pals a (eS sins Se LO God the King, And peace to men on earth. 
come to us, a_-__ bide with us, Our Lord Im -man-u - el 
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Hopes of yearsAre met in thee to - night. 

Prais 2 - = essing, And peace to men on earth. 
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This may be sung as a solo,by a Soprano or Tenor, or as a duet, Soprano and Baritone or Tenor, the latter using 


small notes where they oecur. 
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A JOLLY GOOD SONG. 


WILLIAM H.GARDNER, 


If you ask me _ to choose A good cure 
fi ~~ 
If youre out at. the heel, And dis - cour- oh ae Rae your 
If you're stiff and you're sore, And this life ees ae Mek 
re, And you're 


P _—}— oa 1 
wait will not be © ve-ry long.____ You may think Hi a —— ce 
ev - ‘ty-thing seems to go wrong;——Then the ea _ gi t please, But my 
f ~ Si-es ; 
” sick of Be world’s mot-ley throng, Then, a balm for aie way To 
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fan - cy will seize. On the wight who can sing a good 
bright-en the day, Is to start up a  jol - ly Baga Song, 
cure for your chills, Is to start up a  jol - i eted Song, 
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wight who can sing a good Then its ding, ding-a - dong! For a 


start up a jol - ly good ! Then it’s ding, ding-a- dong! For a 
start up a jol - ly good Then its ding, ding-a-dong! For a 


jol - ly good song For it makes all the world look mel - low!__— 
ay 
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wight who can sing Standsas well as a king, For he’s count-ed a 
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N@ 4325 PARAPHRASE. 


"HOW CAN I LEAVE THEE?” 


In the Styles of Classic and Modern Masters. 


In these clever variations, the styles of the various composers Chopin; Var. V,the Funeral March in Beethoven’s Sonata 
are aptly imitated. Var.I is after the well-known Prelude from Op. 27; Var. VI,the first Czerny Velocity Study; Var VII, 
the Well-Tempered Clavichord; Var. II is in Drawing-Room style; Strauss’ ‘‘Fledermaus” and “Blue Danube» Waltzes; Var.VIII, 


’ 


Var.III is after a Serenade by Haydn,in one of his String Quar- Wagner's “Meistersinger” and “Tannhaeuser.” The melodic 
tets. Var.IV imitates the popular ‘Military Polonaise” b i : Be 
Edited by W.P.Mero. Pop y eS ee aes suggestions should be sought out and emphasized in each variation. 
THEME. 


Andante. .M.d = 76. 


J+ 1 


VAR.I. (BACH.) 
Andante. M.M.d- 112. 


@) The melody in this variation,will be found in the upper‘noteS"of the right hand arpeggios. 


VAR.II. (MODERN PARLOR PIECE.) 
Moderato. M.M.¢=108. 
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VAR. IV.( CHOPIN.) 
Alla Polacea. M.M 


VAR. III. (HAYDN.) 


Con moto. M.M.d 
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VAR.V. ( BEETHOVEN.) 
Marcia funebre. M.M.d-69 
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ed to the left hand,in the relative 


@) The melody is here transfert 


VAR.VI.(czerny.) 
Veloce, M.M.d': 126. 
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d) Thi iation is harmonic rather than melodic; give_solidity to the chords. 
Mis vari 10 s 
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VAR.VIL. (JOH.STRAUSS.) 
Tempo di Valse. m.m.d--63. 
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©) The melody in waltz time,ornamented with passing notes. ; brreememweer ae oH 


VAR.VIII. (WAGNER.) 
Maestoso. M.M.d = 116. 
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we're swinging: 


The hum of the bees 
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A Swing Son 


Now high,and now low 
Now fast, and now sl 
Down in the orchard 
And the wind in th 
Blend with the son 
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Whatever your occupation may be and however crowded your hours With agfairs: d 
fail to secure at least a few minutes every day for refreshment of your a 
of poetry.—Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 


A PLEA FOR CHURCH MUSIC. 


As WE review the history of American music we 
are struck with the tremendous influence that the 
music of the church has exerted upon the art. Thus 
does history repeat itself. In England the church has 
been the foster-mother of most of the composers who 
have been an honor to the home land. The protect- 
ing hand of the church of Rome has preserved to the 
world much that is worthy and noble in music and 
afforded every opportunity to its votaries to add to 
its valued store. In America, from the days of 
William Billings to the present, the church has been 
the ever-increasing medium for the development and 
encouragement of the art. The singing-school was 
tributary to the choir, which, as the talent for pro- 
duction expanded, was the inspiration for the early 
writings of most of the American composers—and 
what quaint, and, to us, characterless, anthems those 
early efforts were. 

But, as in all arts and sciences, crude beginnings 
are destined to take shape and expand, keeping 
abreast of the needs of the times. It would not 
repay the search musically to follow the growth of 
the anthem in the dissenting churches from decade to 
decade; but he that delights to study the fashioning 
hand of progress can find much to interest him. It 
was not until Dr. Lowell Mason took up the pen 
that the word “Character” was written upon the 
pages of American church music. He had heard and 
grown beyond the anthems of Reed, Belknap, Holden, 
Shaw, Bray, Swan, and a score of others who had 
written or contributed to the musie of the period, 
and with boldness and originality marked out a path 
which commended itself to his contemporaries, many 
of whom acknowledged his authority and imitated 
him. Thus step by step the church musie advanced 
in excellence and difficulty, until singers with more 
than the culture afforded by the singing-school were 
in demand to render it. 

It was here that the church became the patron of 
the art. It paid for its music, and the money thus 
expended was invested in further culture, until the 
present, when practically all churclies of any promi- 
nence support a choir, who, thus relieved of the 
burden of sustenance, are more free to add to the 
choir library and to elevate the standards of chureh 
music, The composers of excellent church music at 
the present time are so many that it would require 
too much space to mention them. 


nee 


A man whose daughter was studying singing once 
said to me: “I notice that in the last five years 
seven of the young singers who belonged to the 
church-chorus choir haye left it to take solo 
positions in other churches, and I am going to ask 
the organist to let my girl sing there.” The observant 
and reflective parent had caught the central truth as 
regards choir work. 

First, it affords the discipline that the young singer 
can get in no other way. 

Second, it is regular. 

Third, the music must be perfectly learned. 

Fourth, it is not written in a compass that is dan- 
gerous for young voices. 

Wifth, it gives a constant variety of work. 

Sixth, it gives the singer an acquaintance with a 
dignified and carefully written style of music. 

Seventh, it greatly sharpens the reading percep- 
tions. 

Wighth, it enforces the habif of attendance at 
church. 

Ninth, it encourages independence. 

Tenth, it is the natural preparation for a responsi- 
ble solo position. 

We must therefore conclude that after the voice is 
sufficiently well placed there is no better school for 
the young singer than a well-trained choir. It cannot 
be denied that all choirs are not well trained, but 
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sists of a chorus and a paid quartet, Ava: 
added advantages of hearing those SO are Glas 
enced do their work; and one must not overlook ue 
impetus to musical effort that is. affor' ed by the 
festivals of the church. Christmas rave paster are 
wonderful occasions in the choj, allerY3 great de: 
partures are made from the Toutis a the cies 
service, and a fresh enthusiasy, ervades the work. 
How important that singers shoyjq enter fully pace 
the spirit of the season, Contributing all in their 
power to the efforts of the director make the 
musical service successful and artistic. None more 
fortunate than those who lend th9;, voices to the 
church. Its exalted mission justifies 2 consecrated 
spirit and a consistent purpose o¢ worthy doing. 


THE ANTHEM IN THE EPigcgpaL CHURCH. 
BY JOHN ©. Griggs, 

Tue anthem and the congregational 
strictly speaking, interpolations in the : 
service, Although provision js made for their use 
at certain points in the service, they are neither of 
them an integral part of it. Jt is necessary to ac- 
curacy of thought in this Matter to observe that 
both these words, anthem and hymn, are sometimes 
loosely used in designating also yarjous portions of 
the service as the “Venite” ang «pe Deum.” liven 
the prayer-book refers to the “Venite” as 21 anthem, 
but the more proper usage, which will be followed 
here, limits the word “anthem” to that choral num- 
ber whieh stands apart from ang jg pot one of the 
numbers of the service. Again {y¢ word “service” 
has several different meanings which should be noted. 

Hirst, it designates the whole Brien of Morning 
or Evening Prayer, or the Litany. or any other 
prescribed service. In this, its proper use, it corre- 
sponds to the word “mass” in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The second use, obtaining among the musicians 
of the church, makes it apply only t6 those numbers 
such as the “Te Deum” and “Magnificat,” which are 
set to music in the free forms of composition, and 
excludes not only those portions which are spoken 
and not sung, but also excludes gj] chants. It is in 
this restricted sense that we speak of the “Service in 
E-flat” of a certain composer. 

But a third and colloquial use of he word service 
makes it embrace all the various exercises from 
organ prelude to postlude—even the anthem, hymns, 
and sermon. 

The history of the interpolation of the anthem 
among the other features of Worship is most inter- 
esting. The anthem goes back to the congregational 
hymn, and the congregational hymn goes back to 
the Geneva Christians, and in Germany, as the 
chorale, even to the hand of Luther himself. Al- 
though the congregational hymn had some slight 
status as an act of worship in pre-reformation times, 
it was Luther in Germany and the French and Eng- 
lish refugees at Geneva who first gaye it a recognized 
position as a part of the exercises of publie worship. 
On the return of the Genevan exiles to Wngland, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the practice of hymn-singing 
came into such popular favor among all those bodies 
of Protestants who were outside the established 
church that the church authorities themselves, seeing 
its desirability, admitted it on sufferance as an ad- 
junct to but not as a part of their preseribed forms 
of service. And there it has remained, under certain 
regulation, until to-day. 

From the singing of hymns by the congregation to 
the singing of hymns by the companies of children 
who acted as choirs was but a step. The next step, 
the musical elaboration of these choir hymns, came 
with the development of the choirs. The word “an- 
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them,” outworn of its original meaning of antiphonal 
song, was caught up and applied to the new form. 
Thus was the anthem developed, named, and estab- 
lished in common usage as an outgrowth from the 
congregational hymn. That this congregational 
hymn was limited in its text to metrical versions 
of the psalms or other portions of the Bible does not 
detract from its character as a spontaneous popular 
movement. 

The very same growth of anthem from congrega- 
tional hymn took place among the Puritans of New 
England. Psalm-singing was a universal practice 
among both Pilgrims and Puritans. There came a 
time when, as their quaint records tell us, the best 
singers were authorized to sit together in the gallery 
to promote more vigorously the practice of psalmody. 
These best singers, like all other human beings who 
have ever had the proud conceit that they could sing 
better than others, demanded that they should be 
heard in more elaborate music. William Billings— 
he of the wooden leg, the deadly “fugingtune,” and 
blessed memory—was at hand to supply the music 
which, to say the least was elaborate. The congre- 
gation found it must take its turn in being sung to 
as well as in singing. Thus was established the 
American choir and its special perquisite, the an- 
them. 

The anthem is historically, therefore, the same 
institution within and without the Episcopal Church, 
but with this very important distinction, that within 
that church the test of hymn and anthem have been 
more carefully guarded than elsewhere. Limited at 
first to the Bible, it has only under careful super- 
vision been allowed to gradually include other por- 
tions of devotional literature, so that now the church 
hymnal, and with it the text of anthems, is far 
superior in propriety, dignity, and literary merit to 
corresponding material in use outside the Episcopal 
Church. 

The selection of the anthem is usually the weakest 
point in the work of our choirs. The anthem should 
be the keynote, the central point, of the whole service. 
It should be selected with reference to the appro- 
priateness of its thought, the merit of its music, and 
its availability for the musical forces which are to 
render it. This is a task requiring a vast amount of 
study if conscientiously performed for a hundred or 
more services ina year. It is so great that the choir- 
master too often drops the task in its fullness and 
simply uses what comes to his hand, with little 
regard to subject or real musical merit. His choice 
is therefore based chiefly on the third consideration— 
availability. If the latest anthem at the music-store 
is something that his choir can sing, and it has no 
flagrant fault, it is chosen, In the Episcopal Church, 
however, the first-mentioned consideration, that of 
subject, is more sharply insisted upon, because of 
the obvious necessity of following the calendar of the 
chureh year and selecting anthems appropriate to 
the various seasons. The anthems composed espe- 
cially for use in the Episcopal Church are also usually 
of superior musical merit, because their composers are 
men trained in the better church traditions of service- 
writing. But with this superiority of the Episcopal 
anthem there is the distinct disadvantage that it is 
often ill adapted to our American quartet or small 
chorus choirs. The English writers such as Stainer 
and Garrett rely so largely upon the massive effects 
of a trained chorus that many of their best anthems, 
while possible for the quartet or small chorus, are 
distorted and feeble when intrusted to such a choir. 
There is the same limitation to this use of much of 
our best American material, as some of the anthems 
of H. W. Parker or Woodman. Stainer’s “Awake, 
thou that sleepest;” Garrett’s “In humble faith and 
holy love;” Parker’s “The Lord is my Light,” and 
Woodman’s “And the Lord said unto Moses” are such 
examples—splendid musie, but out of reach of the 
small or less efticient choir. But what more lovely 
for a short quartet anthem than the middle movement 
of the Stainer “Awake” or the middle movement 
“Hearken unto my Voice” from the Parker anthem? 
Such another is the second movement of Hiles’ “The 
Lord will comfort Zion.” It may be well objected 
that such an excerpt destroys the dramatic movement 
of its relation to the rest of the anthem. But with 
that loss there is still enough of serene beauty re- 
maining in each one of these to make them far 
superior to the utterly vacant and idle music com- 
monly assigned to quartets. “O rest in the Lord” 
utterly loses its dramatie value when separated from 
the turbulence of the scene in Hlijah where it occurs, 
yet we hear it used—and most properly—because of 
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its placid beauty, and not at all because of the dra- 
matic value which gives it weight in the oratorio. 
The church musician finds himself thus continually 
limited, both in writing and in selecting, by the small- 
ness of the form with which he works. His work is 
all so fragmentary, in comparison with other music, 
that he must be content with the one effect—clear, 
distinct, and suitable—rather than to strive to attain, 
within the cramped confines of an anthem, that com- 
plexity of effect which must be always present in 
more highly organized forms of art. 

These, then, are the three considerations—subject, 
musical merit, and availability—which make the se- 
lection of a hundred or more anthems a year ex- 
tremely laborious for every choir except the adequate 
trained chorus and its complement of soloists. And 
I would say laborious rather than really difficult, for 
persistent search will furnish forth ample repertoire 
of most excellent music for any choir, whether the 
choir be limited in numbers or in technic. But un- 


happily the intelligence and industry necessary to ° 


such search too often give way to the haphazard 
habit of taking the vulgar along with the good. 

In addition to such excerpts from larger anthems 
such as have been mentioned above—and are 
many more like them—the following brief list of 
anthems of the first order of dignity and merit which 
are available for either quartet or small chorus is 
submitted. It is of course only typical. Many of 
its numbers are in common use and their quotation 
may seem trite, but they are distinctly different from 
the “I’m a pilgrim” or “Flee as a bird to your moun- 
tain” type of selection. 


Goss.—‘O Saviour of the world.” 

Vield—“God shall wipe away all tears.” 
Hiles.—“Blessed are the merciful.” 
Dvorik.—Blessed Jesus,” from “Stabat Mater.” 
Shelley—*O Holy Lord, Bright in Thy deeds.” 
Beethoven—*A yesper hymn.” 

Mozart.—*Ave Verum.” 

Buck.—“Jerusalem high tower they glorious walls.” 
Foote.—“Still, still with Thee.” 
Chadwick—*Art thou weary?” 
Farrant.—*Lord, for Thy tender merey’s sake.” 
Roberts.—‘“Seek ye the Lord.” 
Hanscom.—Longfellow’s “Psalm of life.” 
Rheinberger—‘“In Thee, O Lord.” 
Parker—*Bow down Thine ear.” 
Bachelder—Sing loud, O bird in the tree.” 
Gounod.—“All ye who weep.” 

Tours.—‘“All is peace.” 

Foster.—‘ Elegy.” 

Palestrina—*O Lord, my God.” 

Martin —‘“Holiest breath an evening blessing.” 


For the competent chorus choir there exists a large 
library of standard anthems easily accessible, by 
American, English, and German composers of ex- 
perience and culture. Here the choirmaster has a 
free hand, and albeit he must exercise much diserim- 
ination in avoiding those English anthems which are 
heavy but not eloquent, or musical but not vocal, 
there is among them a most attractive field for the 
exercise of his selective skill. When there is added 
to the regular repertoire of the English church the 
wealth of Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, and the other 
Germans, and those American composers of whom 
we are proud, it requires but a little opening of the 
eyes to make him feel the burden of too much rather 
than too little material. 

The establishment of a higher selective standard 
for the anthem, with its recognition as the central 
fact of the service to which the remaining musical 
numbers should correspond, will be a large factor in 
the needed improvement of our American chureh 
music, 

EXPRESSION IN SINGING. 
BY J, HARRY WHEELER, 

TO GIVE expression to music, the soul must be 
attuned to the subject; the heart feels, the voice 
speaks, the face mirrors the emotions. For an artis- 
tic interpretation the singer has three modes, namely, 
the words, tone-color, and facial expression, Stu- 
dents of singing seldom avail themselves of these 
valuable instrumentalities, and it is a lamentable 
fact that many voice-teachers do not impress their 
pupils with these essential factors which are of such 
immense value. Many amateur singers maintain a 
cold, stolid facial expression and the same tone-color 
from the beginning to the end of an aria or song. 
The sacred, the secular, the comic, the serious, the 
triumphant, the sorrowful are all sung with the 
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same stoical, colorless, stereotyped expression; and 
yet these singers wonder why they do not succeed 
before the public. Ah, “one thing thou lackest”: 
susceptibility ; lacking this, nothing can be received; 
hence nothing can be given. = ; 

To sing well one must. 
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leading singers have sung with the greatest success 
into the phonograph. 

_ It is possible that the high prices charged for talk: 
ing machines is against their purchase by intelligent 
Singing-students who would otherwise be only too 
glad to avail themselves of the means of judging 
the progress they are making. It is therefore SUg) 
gested to manufacturers of phonographs that hea 
should make a favorable discount when disposing © 
machines to students—selling them a phonograph at 
a trade rate if possible, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON VOCAL 


; MUSIC, 

[Tose who are inclined to the opinion that there 
have been great changes along the estnetic lines oe 
vocal music in three-quarters of a century, wil a 
Well to read the following article written by Lome) 
Mason in 1837 and published in the Musical World. 
The fact that he received in America such training #& 
he may have had bearing on this subject need 2 
be overlooked in our estimate of the man and the 
audience he addressed. VocaL Ep.] 


Reasons Why Vocal Music Should be Generally 
Cultivated. 
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blemish.” The musical talent is one given us by our 
Maker. It is a responsible and sacred talent; and 
can we do otherwise than yield to the constraining 
ovligation “to stir up the gift that is in us?” Few 
can plead incapacity, and no one has a right to do it 
until he has subjected his powers to a rigid examina- 
tion. No talent, however vigorous, springs spon- 
taneously into action. Some labor is necessary to 
unfold its latent energies, as well as to improve it. a 
Many talents remain actually unknown to their 
possessor until circumstances bring them to view. It 
is not only our duty to improve on our own talents, 
but also to develop and cultivate those, of our chil- 
dren. Not only should persons make conscience of 
learning to sing; but parents should conscientiously 
see to it that their children are taught this, among 
other things, as their education and instruction 
belong to them. The business of common-school 
instruction generally is nothing else than the har- 
monious development and cultivation of all the facul- 
ties of children; hence music, as a regular branch 
of education, ought to be introduced into schools. 
The musical talent, as well as others, ought to be 
incited, developed, cultivated, and rendered strong. 


Advantages of the Early and Continued Cultiva= 
tion of Vocal Music. 


I. It improves the voice, in speaking and reading, 
by giving smoothness, volume, and variety to the 
tones. The yoice, like every other faculty, ie 
strengthened by use. If a child lift a given weight 
every day, we all know his strength will be era 
increased, provided he be not forced to exert himeel! 
beyond this strength; so the voice, by constant Ba 
cise, will continually improve, provided it be 200 
strained beyond its natural compass. The voice, iy 
true, may be greatly injured or even destroyed ie 
forcing it, particularly on the high notes; DO ee 
proper and judicious direction it will daily improve 
by use. This is in strict analogy with the common 
laws of exercise, applicable alike to the physical, pn 
tellectual, and moral powers of man- Children, 5 
their amusements, are often exerting their voces y 
their utmost extent, and this without injury, beceuge 
they do not go beyond their natural tones. ee 
in the streets of large cities acquire an astonis! ape 
power of voice by this daily practice; yet reas or 
heard of such persons, or any public criers, sae 
their voices in consequence of such exertion? : It % 
dangerous to use the voice in singing only Mf a is, 
is dangerous to use it by much talking; va Ae 
when the lungs are affected by a cold, or ea ed 
diseased. This is the common cause of a rune 
Voice. Persons who are fond of music often oe 
the lungs in singing when in an unhealthy state, a 
by excessive irritation bring on permanent eee 

II. Vocal music conducive to health. It was x 
opinion of Dr. Rush that singing by young latte’: 
whom the customs of society debar trom ee laeane, 
kinds of healthy exercise, is to be cultivated no eine: 
as an accomplishment but as a means of Le “asic 
health, He particularly insists that vocal mutt 
should never be neglected in the education of a as 
lady; and states that, besides its salutary opera al 
in soothing the cares of domestic life, it s nerodues 
more direct and important effect. “I here intr ested 
® fact,” says the doctor, “which has .been eee the 
to me by my profession; that is, the exercise aay 
organs of the breast by singing contributes sore the 
to defend them from those diseases we Me fee ans 
climate and other causes expose them. ee oot I 
are seldom afflicted with consumption; nor 1 od 
ever known more than one instance es gas vbhed 
amongst them. This, I believe, is in pat ee exer- 
by the strength which their lings pie ich con 
cising them frequently in vocal music, bilan 
stitutes an essential branch in their ea ay er, 

“he music-master of our academy,” says Gar bee 
“has furnished me with an observation eu ae 1 ee 
favor of this opinion. He informs me, thab)he dis: 
known several instances of persons, eae xer- 
posed to consumption, restored to health by Ae ey 
cise of the lungs in singing, In the new establis SA 
of infant schools for children of three and four Their 
of age everything is taught by the aid of song. ae ; 
little lessons, their recitations, their ae 
countings, are all chanted; aud as they feel h = 
importance of their own voices when joined together 
they emulate each other in the power of yociferating. 
This exercise is found to be very beneficial to poe 
health. Many instances haye occurred of meelsy 
childven of two or three years of age, that could 
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scarcely support themselves, having become robust 
and healthy by this constant exercise of the lungs.” 
These results are perfectly philosophical. Singing 
tends to expand the chest and thus increase the 
activity and powers of the vital organs. 

III. Vocal music in its elevated form tends to 
improve the heart. This is its proper and legitimate, 
and ought to be its principal, object. It can and 
ought to be made the handmaid of virtue and piety. 
Its effects in softening and elevating the feelings are 
too evident to need illustration. There is something 
in the nature of musical tones, viewed in their pure 
and simple, not unnatural state, which is truly 
heavenly and delightful; and if music of such a char- 
acter could become universal throughout the nation, 
jt would be a sure and excellent means of national 
improvement. The effects of a suitable style of 
musie in connection with judicious words is now to 
some extent well known. It tends to produce love 
to teachers, love to mates, love to parents, and love 
to God, kindness to dumb animals, and an observ- 
ance of the works of nature and of the events of 
Providence; and leads the mind through nature up 
to nature’s God. Such are its legitimate tendencies, 
and such we hope to be instrumental, in making its 
ordinary tendencies. In this way amusement may be 
blended with instruction; and cheerfulness, happi- 
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ness, and order introduced into the family and into 
the school. This is not theory or imagination, but 
fact, testimony to which has reached our ears from 
both teachers and parents. 

Tt is all-important that the youthful mind should 
be well stored with youthful associations to pre- 
oceupy the ground otherwise seized upon by the ad- 
versary to nourish evil passions. The very nursery 
may, and often does, become a school of piety, the 
mother winning the child’s attention to the simplest 
and at the same time the richest truths by means of 
sacred song. And those only who have had the ad- 
vantage of so artless a mode of instruction in their 
childhood can estimate its value. When in the tur- 
pulent scenes of life, though many an intermediate 
association for good or for evil has passed away, the 
little hymn chanted by a fond mother comes rushing 
upon the mind in all the freshness of juvenile emo- 
tion. So seldom is the proper cultivation of musie 
admitted into the general plan of education at home 
or abroad that the advantages resulting from it are 
in a great measure conjectural, Yet the subject is 
worthy of consideration, in proportion to its impor- 
tance as a stimulator of youthful feeling. We can 
affect the moral character only through the medium 
of the feelings. When they are interested the atten- 
tion can be fixed and the mind turned to the most 
important truths. Most of our feelings are habitual 
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and connected with our ordinary associations. Hence, 
a most important part of education is to control and 
direct the associations. No instrument for this pur- 
pose is more powerful than vocal music; and parents 
ought to spare no pains to have their children prop- 
erly instructed in it. There is a criminal neglect on 
the part of parents, as is evidenced by the character 
of the music and the poetry not unfrequently found 
on the pianoforte. It is to be regretted that music 
which is accompanied with vulgar and indelicate as- 
sociations should find its way into the parlor. Only 
the most choice songs and melodies must be admitted 
into our families and schools, if, after being learned 
in youth, they are to live and be sung in a later age. 

IV. Vocal musie tends to produce social order and 
happiness in a family. Those parents and chil- 
dren who sing together have stronger attachment for 
each other. The family circle is prized; for here can 
always be found amusement, and such as does not 
lead into temptation. They can truly sing “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Nothing tends more to produce kindly 
feelings. We cannot sing with one, or listen to the 
voice of one we love, without increasing our attach- 
ment; and it is impossible to sing with one, or listen 
to the voice of one towards whom we indulge unkind 
feelings, and still retain those feelings. Singing is 
naturally the overflowing of kind and joyful feelings. 
Who ever saw children singing together, or parents 
and children, that were not apparently happy? When 
singing is employed in the family devotions it tends 
to produce a proper frame of mind and to calm the 
feelings. It throws a delight and interest into the 
exercises which call up and fix the attention. 

Sometimes a mind naturally dull has been awak- 
ened by the excitement of music and thus stimulated 
to action in other pursuits. The excitement of one 
dormant faculty may be made the instrument of the 
excitement of others. We rarely find a singer of a 
dull disposition; although some, who yielding them- 
selves entirely to an improper indulgence of music, 
are rendered unfit for almost everything substantial 
or useful. This, however, is not the fault of music, 
but is the result of an improper cultivation of musical 
talent and a want of proper balance of mind. A man 
may give himself up to any exciting subject and be 
unfit for the common business of life. But in a well- 
balanced mind music can never do injury. Parents 
and friends of children will thus see that by urging 
the importance of introducing vocal music into our 
schools we are not advocating a waste of time or the 
introduction of a study merely ornamental. 

It is almost the only branch of education, aside 
from divine truth, whose direct tendency is to culti- 
vate the feelings. Our systems of education generally 
proceed too much on the principle that we are merely 
intellectual beings, not susceptible of emotions or 
capable of happiness. Hence we often find the most 
learned the least agreeable. There is no necessity for 
this. The feelings may and ought to be cultivated in 
connection with the intellect. Before our race can 
be much improved the principle that the human soul 
is all mind and no heart must be discarded; and 
human beings must be treated as possessing feelings 
as well as intellects. The feelings are as much the 
subject of training as the mind; and our happiness 
depends much more upon the cultivation of the for- 
mer than of the latter. The chief object of the culti- 
vation of vocal musie is to train the feelings. 

The error of supposing vocal music can be taught 
in a few months. This is a fatal mistake, and ruinous 
to correct execution. No one can learn to sing with- 
out active, persevering and long-continued effort. 
You may as well expect a child to learn to talk or to 
read by being taught a few lessons. No; a child 
should commence learning to sing as soon as he does 
to read, and should continue to learn as long as he 
continues in school. In this way a thorough knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles of music may be 
acquired in childhood and the foundation laid for 
future improvement. At about the age of fifteen the 
voice changes. During the time of mutation it should 
be but little used; but as soon as it becomes settled 
and firm after the change, a regular and systematic 
course of training, under the direction of a teacher 
who well understands the proper manner of its for- 
mation and development, is of the highest importance 
to all who desire to excel or to become truly good 
singers, 


THE one to whom you give only a drudge’s training 
will do only a drudge’s work, and will do it in a 
drudge’s way.—Matihew Arnold. 
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EDITED By EVERETT E, TRUETTE, 


Foorr, “O Zion that bring- 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC. est Good Tidings” (Schmidt). 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS Soprano and contralto solos, 
(OLD anD NEw). and duet for tenor and bass, 
Stair, “Hark, What mean 

those Holy Voices?” (Schirmer). With soprano solo, 

Schnecker, “Shout, O Earth! from Silence Waking” 
({Ditson). With soprano and bass solos. 

Lynes, “Behold, I bring You Good Tidings” 
(Schmidt). 

Clough-Leighter, “The Light of Men” (Ditson). 
Soprano solo and duet for soprano and contralto. 

Beach, “Hark, What mean those Holy Voices?” 
(Schmidt). 

Rogers, “Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come” (Dit- 
son). With short bass solo. 

Spence, “Still is the Night in Bethlehem” (Ditson). 
Soprano and bass solos. 

Miller, “Angels from the Realms of Glory” (Dit- 
son). Contralto and tenor solos. 

Shackley, “Thou didst leave Thy Throne” (Ditson), 
No solos. 

West, “O Come, Redeemer of Mankind” (Novello). 
Soprano and tenor solos. 


ORGAN Music ror CurisTMas. 

Guilmant, offertoire on two Christmas Hymns, in 
B-flat (Schirmer). 

Guilmant, second offertoire on two Christmas 
Hymns, in D (Schirmer), 

Claussmann, offertoire on “Adeste Fideles” (Loret). 

Malling, “Christmas Evening,” “The First Christ- 
mas,” “The Second Christmas,” Op. 66 (Hansen). 

Malling, “The Birth of Christ,” Op. 48 (Hansen). 

Merkel, Christmas Pastorale (Schott). 

Merkel, Christmas March (Ashdown). 

Handel-Dunham, Pastoral Symphony from the 
“Messiah” (Schmidt). 

Handel-Dunham, “Hallelujah Chorus? from the 
“Messiah” (Schmidt). 

Lemmens, Christmas Offertory (Novello). 

Yombelle, Iwo Fantasias on Ancient Christmas 
Hymns (Richault). 

Dethier, Variations on an Ancient Christmas Carol 
(Fischer). 

Whiting, Christmas Prelude (Schmidt). 

Whiting, Christmas Postlude (Schmidt). 

Whiting, Christmas Pastorale (Schmidt). 

Dubois, “March of- the Magi Kings” (Schmidt). 

Best, Christmas Fantasy (Novello). 

Loret, Six Christmas Hymns, Varied. 

‘Thomas, Christmas Pastorale. 


CANTATAS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Camille Saint-Saéns, Christmas Oratorio, Solos for 
soprano, tenor, and bass. 

HI'rederic Field Bullard, “The Holy Infant.” Solos 
for all four voices. Time of performance, 45 minutes. 

C. W. Coombs, “The First Christmas.” Solos for 
all four voices. Time of performance, 45 minutes. 

W. W. Gilchrist, “A Christmas Idyll.’ Solos for 
soprano, contralto, and tenor. Time, 30 minutes. 

Henry Leslie, “The First Christmas Morn.” Solos 
for soprano and contralto. 

J. HW. Brewer, “The Holy Night.” Solos for all four 
voices. Time, 30 minutes. 

Horatio Parker, “The Holy Child.’ Solos for 
soprano, tenor, and bass. Time, 30 minutes. s 

J. 1. West, “The Story of Bethlehem.” Solos for 
soprano, tenor, and bass. 

Philip Wolfrum, “A Christmas Mystery.” Solos for 
all voices. 

Dudley Buck, “The Coming of the King.” Solos 
for all voices, Time, 55 minutes, 

Charles I’. Manney, “The Manger Throne.” Solos 
for all voices. 


InrEREsT is the greatest word in education —Pres. 
Schurman. 
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practice was a gala event, and no one objected to 
spending two or three hours in practice and friendly 
gossip. But in these days of strenuous life, when 
men and women are hurrying here and there, striving 
to meet innumerable engagements, the choir-practice, 
to be successful, must be planned on different lines. 
The efforts of the singers must be concentrated upon 
the work in hand, so that every possible moment 
may be saved. Each member must be made to feel 
that choir-rehearsal is just the same as any other 
business engagement, and that his or her presence 
is absolutely necessary to successful work. 

Many choir leaders (to their shame be it said) do 
no choir work except at rehearsal. They are busy 
during the week with teaching or other employment, 
and make no plans in advance for the improvement 
and up-building of the music which is given into their 
charge. ‘They go to rehearsal with nothing definite 
in view, pick up an anthem book and select a piece 
at random, with the remark “let’s try this; it looks 
as if it might be pretty.’ The choir begins singing, 
and—as might be expected—matters go anything but 
smoothly. Having stumbled through it in a lame, 
uncertain fashion, some one is courageous enough 
to remark that they “don’t see anything very pretty 
about it.” Now, the chances are that the piece is 
all right, and would make a pleasing and useful num- 
ber if properly rendered; but the leader himself is not 
sufliciently familiar with it to be able to enthuse 
and lead his singers as he should do, and the adverse 
criticism seals its doom. 

Mr. Leader feels discouraged, and begins to try over 
various pieces suggested by different members of the 
choir. Time goes on, but no decision is reached ; 
what pleases one fails to please another; and when 
it is too late to accomplish anything with a new 
piece, an old one is raked out and run through for 
the morning service, and some one is asked to sing a 
solo in the evening. The members disperse, feeling 
dissatisfied because the evening has been wasted, and 
very likely saying to themselves “I shall not trouble 
to go to rehearsal next Saturday night, I know all 
those old anthems, and we never learn anything new.” 

This lamentable state of affairs (which is a simple 
statement of actual facts) could have been avoided 
if the leader had given a little time and thought to 
his program before he went to rehearsal. 

The music for the two services should have been 
carefully selected and studied, and then strictly ad- 
hered to. In case of a little spare time, he should 
have something on hand that requires several re- 
hearsals for thorough preparation; but the Sunday 
Programs ought to be thoroughly prepared before 
anything else is attempted. As soon as the mem- 
bers are present the rehearsal should begin, and no 
talking should be permitted while work is going on. 
Any solo parts that require especial attention may 
be deferred till the general rehearsal is over, allowing 
those not interested to depart. The singers will ap- 
preciate this act of consideration, and it will incline 
them to be more zealous in their efforts to attend 
choir practice promptly and regularly. 

lf choir leaders will systematize their work and 
have it ready for the choir, going about it in a 
businesslike way, they will soon find it unnecessary 
to repeat the old, worn-out anthems Sunday after 
Sunday. On the contrary, they will be pleasantly 
surprised to find that as their repertory of new 
musie increases a corresponding interest and en- 
thusiasm will be manifested by the choir members 
and congregation, so that the once-dreaded labor of 
rehearsal will be changed to a positive delight— 
Emma Louise Ashford. 
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A work recently issued by 
CATHEDRALS AND a London publisher and 
CHURCHES IN entitled “Holiday Rambles 
NORTH GERMANY. Among the Cathedrals and 
Churches of North Ger- 
many,” by T. Francis Bumpus, contains a very great, 
deal of interesting material concerning the organs in 
the churches formerly made famous by the great 
organists of the North German school of organ-play- 
ing, which had its culmination in J. 8. Bach. The 
story of these organists, their relation of teacher and 
pupil by which the traditions of Jan Peters Sweelinck 
and his style were handed down, forming the chain 
that connects the early contrapuntalists with pac 
is a fascinating chapter in musical history. This 
book tells about the homes of these great players. 

In reference to the position of the organ in German 

churches Mr. Bumpus says:— 


the organ in 8 : ; the 
celebrated Buxtehude was organist from 1668 to 1707. 
Those of our readers who are familiar with the life 
of Bach w 
in 1705, remaining three mon 


his style in playing. 


quite an ir 
service tha COPS 
at which the cathedral was very much crowded:— 
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“Generally speaking, the organ in a German 
cathedral or church—whether Catholic or Protest- 
ant—occupies a gallery at the west end of the 
naye, though at Cologne and Miinster Cathedrals 
it is placed in the north transept. Other excep- 
tions to the rule are the Marien Kirche, at Dort- 
1 und, and the cathedrals of Metz, Strassburg, 
and Freiburg-im-Breisgau, where it is arranged 
with imposing effect above one of the nave 
arches.” 


What the author says in regard to organ cases will 


doubtless be appreciated by those who are not very 
much impressed with the unmeaning cases supplied 
by some makers, cases which may be decorated, but 
certainly have neither unity nor coherence in de- 
sign:— 


“The list of organ-cases belonging to the era 
of Classicism—by which I mean the latter part 
of the seventeeth and the whole of the eighteenth 
centuries—might, like that of other items of 
church furniture, be prolonged to an indefinite 
length. It is therefore only necessary, I think, 
to point to the organ-cases in the cathedrals of 
Frauenburg, Mayence, Halberstadt, Havelberg, and 
Minden, and to those in the churches of St. Mar- 
tin, at Brunswick; St. Mary, at Danzig; and 
St. John, at Magdeburg as typical specimens of 
their age. Indeed an organ-case purely renais- 
sance in design, of the greatest sumptuousness, 
and of the most imposing dimensions, may be 
met with in the majority of the northern 
churches, particularly those in the wealthy Han- 
seatic cities neighboring to the Baltic. A genera- 
tion or so ago their number was doubtless even 
larger than it is now, for it is to be feared that 
not a few of these magnificent shrines for the 
king of instruments have been ousted, during the 
mania for Gothicizing everything possible, to 
give place to work ‘more in keeping’ with the 
fabric. It is, however, to be hoped that in Ger- 
many, as among ourselves, a better taste has 
arisen in this direction. An old church and its 
furniture are a sort of epitome in stone or other 
material of the history of a country and of the 
successive variations in religion and taste which 
have occurred from age to age.” 


The book is profusely illustrated. Particularly in- 


teresting is the reproduction from a photograph of 


St. Mary’s Church, Liibeck, of which the 


ill recall that the latter visited Buxtehude 
ths in order to study 


The congregational singing seems to have made 
mpression on Mr. Bumpus. He mentions a 
t he attended at Miinster, a people’s service 


“Here I remained, in a erowd from which exit 
seemed impossible, for the rest of the mass, whee 
was being celebrated by a solitary priest Lies 
in a green chasuble, attended only by a Server e 
the People’s or Holy Cross altar at the entrance 
to the choir. There was neither elaborate music 
nor ritual to captivate the senses, and this ren- 
dered the earnest manner of the congregation 
(largely composed of young men), its fervent 
adoration, and endurance of personal me 
ence, nay positive discomfort, doubly worthy e 
admiration. Indeed the unisonous singing of the 
hymns (accompanied in a grand broad style on 
the organ) by a congregation numbering Lae 
thousands, combined with the majesty of the pi ic 
in which it was gathered, impressed me far ee 
deeply than the most elaborate mass by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, or Schubert.” 


Later he attended a service in the cathedral at 


Paderborn in which the congregation took part:— 


“JT had just settled myself when the player upon 
the great organ at the west end of the cathedral 
struck up a prelude displaying the full power of 
the instrument. This presently merged into a 
stately hymn in honor of St. Liborius, which was 
taken up and sung by the vast eoncourse—Wwith- 
out books—in a manner affecting even to tears 
by its simple, solemn grandeur, and making one 
wish such spontaneous congregational singing 
could find a place in our own services.” 


On the following day, Sunday, he revisited the 
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cathedral and heard a hymn-tune that is familiar to 
English congregations. He records:— 

“The first hymn was being sung when I reached 
the great south porch, which was so thronged 
as to render admittance that way quite impossi- 
ble. Very grandly did the strains of Melchior 
Teschner’s noble melody, associated in ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ with the Palm Sunday pro- 
eessional, ‘All glory, laud, and honor,’ roll out 
from the crowded building and through the 
vaulted ‘paradise’ to the Domhof, where I lingered 
for a brief space to enjoy a specimen of unisonous 
congregational singing so peculiarly solemn and 
awe-inspiring from the circumstances under Which 
I was introduced to it.” 


One more quotation bearing upon the subject of 
unisonous congregational singing will be interesting 
to thuse of our organist readers who know the value 
of this kind of singing in the church service. In the 
opinion of the writer it is the proper way to sing 
hymns. To sit in a congregation and hear a voice 
near by carrying the soprano, and from other points 
hear the alto, tenor, and bass supplied by persons 
who manufacture their own parts, is disturbing in the 
extreme to a sensitive musical ear. The author 
says:— 


“There is one Sunday service peculiar to Ger- 
many which no one desirous of observing the 
religious side of that country should fail to be 
present at, that is, the People’s Mass. It takes 
place in capitular or parochial churches either 
before or after high mass, and is invariably at- 
tended by crowds, who flock to enjoy the popular 
chorales, which, forming a great part of these 
judiciously arranged services, are sung in unison 
and in a manner often overpoweringly affecting 
from its simplicity. .No wonder the German 
Catholics resort to this service so largely, seeing 
that music is put before them of such a character 
that every man, woman, and child in the church 
can join in it without difficulty and without feel- 
ing that his or her voice is unduly conspicuous. 
No one attempts to take a ‘part,’ everybody sings 
the melody.” 

—Abridged from the Musical Times. 
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Rey. James Nein, M.A., has re~ 

MIXTURES. cently published a small book bearing 

the title “Musical Service—Is it 

Right?” in which he attempts to prove (and evidently 

succeeds to his own satisfaction) the Musical Service 

is wrong. He gives nine reasons why he considers. 

it wrong, namely, it is (1) unscriptural, (2) unreal, 

(3) selfish, (4) sensuous, (5) worldly, (6) uncongre- 

gational, (7) unprotestant, (8) doing evil that good 
may come, (9) injurious to the ministry. 


A writer in the Boston Herald gives an account of 
her visit to an organ factory, where she was initiated 
into the mysteries of organ building. Her account of 
the visit is extremely interesting, but of too great 
length to be reproduced in toto; however, one para- 
graph is worth handing down to posterity, as history 
does not contain its superior: 

“The tones of the organ are regulated by the 
opening in the pipe not so very far from the foot. 
This opening is called the mouth of the pipe and 
like that of man it has teeth, a tongue, and a 
beard, unless it be a small pipe, which, like a 
small boy, is beardless. These teeth are made 
of a small piece of metal in the metal pipes, and 
of wood in the wooden pipes, and are placed on 
the lower edge of the mouth, inside, just like a 
lower set of teeth. They are made just as carefully, 
too, as a dentist makes a set for some fussy 
woman, for on their formation depends the even- 
ness of the tones of the organ, and a dent more 
or less may make a great change. An expert 
makes these sets of teeth, and one such has had 
more than forty years’ experience, so that he has 
earned that title. In the factory he is called a 
‘voicer’ and not a dentist.” 


Mr. Peter A. Schnecker, for thirty-two years or- 
ganist of the West Presbyterian Church, New York, 
died October 10th, aged fifty-three. He was well 
known as an organist and prolific composer of church 
music. The publisher of Tue EWrupeE received, possi- 
bly, Mr, Schnecker’s last composition a few days be- 
fore his death: a sacred song entitled “The Song 
Divine,” which in the light of the subsequent event 
would seem almost like a premonition, 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE LEHMANN. 


APPARENTLY the sordino is 
one of the least important items 
in the paraphernalia of a violin- 
ist. Often as it is required by 
the orchestral player, the pupil, as well as the pro- 
fessional soloist, has only occasional use for it. But 
despite the fact that it is rarely called into use by 
musical requirements, a surprisingly large number of 
students utilize the sordino almost every day—not 
because the compositions which they are studying 
abound in mute effects, but rather because such stu- 
dents fear either to annoy their neighbors or to have 
their efforts ridiculed. Whatever the cause, however, 
of constant and unwarranted use of the sordino, we 
wish to call our readers’ attention to the evils re- 
sulting therefrom. Some general information regard- 
ing the sordino may also prove welcome to students. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say that it is never 
advisable to mute the violin unless there are musical 
reasons for doing so. The muted tone is a special 
effect and should always be regarded as such. Con- 
stantly to hear it naturally affects, or even destroys, 
proper appreciation of violin tone; for the sordino 
not only diminishes the volume of tone, but it also 
materially changes its character. The use of the sor- 
dino for no better reason than to avoid unpleasant- 
ness with one’s neighbors should always be discour- 
aged. Unmusical neighbors never hesitate to make 
night hideous with “rag-time”; why, then, should a 
serious student—more especially a capable player— 
resort to a harmful practice simply because he fears 
to give offense to those who are proverbially incon- 
siderate of a musician’s nerves and feelings? The 
beginner’s efforts, it is true, often justify a neighbor’s 
vengeance; but it is more often the advanced player, 
not the beginner, who becomes addicted to the use 
of the sordino, and for him there is no excuse what- 
ever, 

All players who habitually use the sordino during 
their practice-hours endanger free action of the wrist 
and a generous employment of the bow. The sordino 
soon becomes an obstacle, and the effort to avoid 
touching it with the bow-hand results in a con- 
strained movement of the arm. ~ 

As a rule, pupils are extremely careless in their 
selection of a sordino. Many imagine that all varie- 
ties are equally good; others, again, seem to be under 
the impression that there is but one kind of sordino, 
and that the player consequently has no choice in the 
matter, The present writer has long possessed an 
excellent sordino which many years ago belonged to 
the famous teacher, Leonard. It is made of bone, 
and is exceptionally satisfactory in every respect. 
But bone mutes are not always desirable; and those 
made of metal are not to be recommended on general 
principles. A well-made wood mute is naturally the 
best and most reliable; but it must be well made, 
and it must fit the bridge accurately. Many sordinos 
pinch the bridge too tightly, and if such are not 
cautiously manipulated by the player the bridge will 
be mutilated, or, what is a frequent occurrence in the 
experience of beginners, it will shift from its proper 
position. 


THE SORDINO 
AND ITS USES. 
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HAvING promised our 
readers some details regard- 
ing Sevcik’s Semi-Tone Sys- 
tem, we take pleasure in 
briefly discussing the salient features of a system of 
technical training which, since the adyent of Jan 
Kubelik, has been popularized throughout the entire 
musical world. It will readily be understood that we 
can do no more than touch upon the main and charae- 
teristic ideas presented in Mr. Sevcik’s technical 
works, An exhaustive, critical article devoted to all 
the published works of Kubelik’s now-famous teacher 
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tempt to develop it, he passes on to the long strok 
and proves, by his own exercises, that it is indee ; 
the long stroke which is imperative for a beginner. 
Thus we find a strange and unaccountable contra: : 
diction at the very beginning of Mr. Seveik’s — 
“Method.” If he really believes that the beginner's 
first requirement is a short stroke, why does he not 
develop this idea and logically attempt to convince 
us of its imperative need? If, on the other hand, he 
introduces the staccato stroke merely for the sake 0 
making his “Method” at the very outset a departure 
from all other “Methods,” he adopts a plan whieh 
cannot inspire our confidence or respect. 
, In the early introduction of the staccato note, and 
in his illustrations of how, and to what degree, ue 
staccato dot affects the time-value of a note, Mr 
Seveik is astonishingly inaccurate. ‘The following i 
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stop, when to leave well enough alone, he would 
probably be a teacher and writer of the first magni- 
tude. As it is, he never tires of analysis and dissec- 
tion; he is never content with expounding a law or 
elucidating a principle; he exposes the root, but 
feverishly proceeds to tear it into shreds for further 
microscopic investigations; he destroys the very soul 
of the art and leaves nothing but its lifeless anatomy. 

A careful scrutiny of Mr. Sevcik’s complete School 
of Technie makes it perfectly clear why his pupils are 
so absorbed with ideas of technic that the real joys 
of musie pale into insignificance and ultimately cease 
to attract them. Technic, technic, technic is the ever- 
lasting ery. Musical emotions are stifled; eventually 
the musical mind is paralyzed. And what, after all, 
is the grand reward for this passion, this frenzied 
striving for mechanical perfection, this “techno- 
mania?” ‘The sacrifice is great: the reward, ——? 
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“No oNE can deny 
that, so far as con- 
cerns style, _ bril- 
liancy, musical intel- 
ligence, and, above 
all things, remarkable self-possession, little Wilhel- 
mina Neruda is an extraordinary personality.” Thus 
wrote Eduard Hanslick, in 1849, after hearing the 
gifted little girl who to-day is known throughout the 
entire musical world as Lady Hallé. That the Vien- 
hese critie neither understated nor overestimated the 
child’s merits and possibilities has been adequately 
proven by her long and brilliant career. Of all Hans- 
lick’s impressions which we shall reproduce, none 18 
nore interesting than his criticism of the child 
Neruda. “She played,” he says, “a shallow Fantasie 
by Alard, the violin part of an equally worthless trio 
by Zaech, and the ‘Carneval of Venice,’ by Ernst. I 
will surely be pardoned for saying that the ‘Carneval 
is intolerable to me, for Ernst assured me several 
Years ago that he, too, could no longer endure it. The 
little Neruda certainly played this piece most admira- 
bly; but its most brilliant variations will fail to 
fascinate the listener unless, indeed, they are ren- 
dered irresistible by the ever-changing mood of the 
composer himself. A . 

“It is no meager praise to say that, considering her 
age, the little Neruda is extraordinary; to pronounce 
her a mature virtuoso, however, would not only be 
detrimental to her best interests, but also an exag- 
eration. Feeble bowing, occasional impurity of in- 
tonation, defects in bravura-playing—these are ie 
natural shortcomings of her tender years. They ae 
Mevitable, but they are nevertheless real. Many 0 


HANSLICK’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF FAMOUS VIOLINISTS. 
Il, NERUDA. 


the child’s over-enthusiastic admirers, LO psc ae 
to recognize these deficiencies. Quite a number 
nee her 


these admirers have gone so far as to pronounce - 
the equal of Theresa Millanola, and they have excited 
expectations in the minds of unbiased listeners me 
the child could not possibly fulfil. What is oreys 
remarkable in her playing, and of far greater ae 
Portance than her virtuosity, is the depth of feeling 
which Wilhelmina betrays in slow, melodie phrases. 
Herein lies the surest evidence of her mus 1 mis- 
sion, for it is in such playing that her mus 
rather than her training is revealed.” 
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More conservative in their appreciation of music, ene 
ii Would; Nayerbesn almost a miracle for lus Woms® 
to have superseded those of Haydn in Germany, 0° 
even to haye obtained much hold in England, ware 
the quintets of Onslow were all the fashion. Wau 
this in mind, Puppo could searcely claim for oe 
cherini a superiority over Haydn, but he does Fs 
next best thing—he claims that Boccherini is the 
equal of Haydn. 
I would like to claim something more for Boe- 


hats omet n fe A 
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THE QUINTETS OF 
LUIGI BOCCHERINE 


technie was far superior to any ‘¢ 


THE ETUDE 


the period, and his compositions are nothing if not 
original. Anyone who knows the works of Haydn 
and Boccherini must at once admit that those of the 
latter are superior in invention, originality, and sub- 
limity. Compare the insignifivant bass parts of 
Haydn with the rich flowing melodies and intricate 
harmonies in the Boccherini quintets, and although 
the ‘cello was Boccherini’s principal instrument, yet 
he does not leave the other instruments with nothing 
to do. Haydn was a violinist, and in most of his 
quartets the violin is indeed the leading instrument; 
the bass takes a poor place, seldom rising to its dig- 
nity as an instrument of melody. In the quintets of 
Bocecherini the ’cello is brought forward for the first 
time in musical history as an instrument of equal 
importance to the violin, and we find it playing the 
solo with quartet accompaniment. Throughout these 
interesting works the violoncello is even a8 dual 
ity of solo and accompanying instrument. 
etek respect to the technical difficulties of the 
works, I may say that an old musician of my ac- 
quaintance used to take a special delight in bringing 
out an old copy of the quintets in order to test the 
capabilities of some local professional, and I may 
add that it was seldom the *eellist did not come to 
erief before a couple of pages had been played. The 
fie of the alto clef, both in its original position and 
an octave higher, was generally the stumbling block, 
but apart from the unusual clefs quel Boecherint 
employed, the whole character of the ’cello part is 
one of extreme difficulty. 


Dr. Burney, in his y : 
“Boccherini, whose jnstrument is the *cello, has per- 


haps supplied the performers on bowed instruments 
and lovers of musie with more excellent compositions 
than any master of the present age except Haydn. 
His manner is at once bold, masterly, and elegant 
‘There are movements in his works of Gay iis an 
in the true genius of the instruments for whic! ie 
wrote, that place him high in rank among the great- 
est masters who have ever written pon the paola or 
yioloncello.”—Gaston St. Etienne, in The Strad. 
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On November 12th a young 
American violinist will make 
his first appearance in_ the 
United States at the Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
The mere fact that he is an American boy te note 
itself of special interest to us, nor will his nationaly y 
affect the judgment of his audience and his ce. 
He engages our interest in an uncommon degree \- 
cause he has attempted, under the greatest disadvan- 
ages, to become a erious and capable artist, and 
ieee European critics, apparently Bamilucneed ey 
the boy's afiliction, have bestowed mines him ia 
warmest praise. In & word, young Grasse has the 

fortune to be blind. He lost his sight in infancy, 
aaa a the works which comprise his excellent 
Reais e has never seen a note. 
rpose to weigh the artistic worth of 
this unusual boy, for he will be judged after his Oe 
mal bow to a New York audience. Nor te we, after 
the experiences of the past, be deeply impressed ach 
the opinions of European critics. We wish sumply to 
acquaint our readers with an exceptionally interest- 
Be it iduality, to give them some idea of the man- 
ae e a eal andl the strange musical development of 
nee : and to relate how, despite his great afflic- 
ae se aiwatied a study which is sufficiently difficult 
el ar most favorable conditions. Our opinion 
ae artistic strength we naturally Re erve. a 

dwin Grasse was born in New York in 1884. He 
Mae id to have manifested, in earliest childhood, such 
re < se love for music that his parents unhesitatingly 
eae i ceive him a musical education. Upon first 
eee The tones of a violin the blind child seemed 
hearing uf 
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greatly distressed; and when, for the first time, he 
was allowed to pluck the strings he evinced the great- 
est agitation. He had previously been familiar with 
the tones of the pianoforte, and in these he seemed to 
take the greatest delight. In many childish but un- 
mistakable ways he manifested deep appreciation of 
rhythm; and it is said that the music of Bach, and 
more especially Bach’s fugues, gave him the greatest 
joy. He seemed to have intuitive knowledge of the 
general construction of a fugue, and he would indi- 
cate, by means of toy cymbals, each entrance of the 
theme. 

The pianoforte, however, did not seem to be the 
instrument to satisfy his musical nature, though in 
later years he acquired considerable command over 
the keyboard. The violin seems to have been the 
child’s natural musical choice, and he began the study 
of this instrument as seriously as though he were 
blessed with the power of sight. His manner of study 
naturally differed in many respects from that of the 
great majority of music-students. His memory was 
necessarily taxed and developed from the very begin- 
ning. Every note and phrase of the numerous ex- 
ercises and solos which form a part of the training of 
a violinist were laboriously repeated and repeated for 
the blind child until these were firmly fixed in his 
memory. In this way he developed the uncommon 
retentiveness which in later years enabled him to 
learn a new composition with surprising rapidity and 
ease. 

After about eight years of music-study in New 
York, during which time his general studies were not 
neglected, this blind child was taken to Brussels to 
receive his further instrumental training under César 
Thomson. With this well-known artist he remained 
for three years; and in February, 1902, acting upon 
the advice of Joseph Joachim, he made his first public 
appearance in Berlin. Since then he has played often 
in the larger cities of the Continent, and European 
critics seem to have been deeply impressed with his 
performances. 

Mr. Grasse is strongly opposed to music of the 
French school. The French composers do not appeal 
to him. To Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms he seems 
to be devotedly attached. His love for the German 
composers is not at all surprising, for, after all, he was 
born and bred in a German atmosphere. The three 
years spent in Brussels do not seem to have modified 
his German tendencies, at least where music is con- 
cerned. 

Questioned concerning Thomson’s method of train- 
ing, Mr. Grasse had some curious things to relate. 
He told us, among other things, that Thomson’s plan 
of work is what might be termed fragmentary. He 
does not, for instance, insist that the pupil should 
thoroughly study an entire work before taking up the 
study of another. Indeed, he prefers to have the 
pupil study only a certain portion of a concerto, and 
then take up a portion of some other composition. 
He pays little or no attention to Viotti, but, strange 
to relate, he attaches much importance to the study 
of the Brahms concerto. To those who are familiar 
with Thomson’s art, this devotion to Brahms must 
seem extraordinary. But we are digressing from our 
subject. 

It will be of interest to our readers to learn that 
Mr. Grasse is not merely an instrumentalist. He has 
received a thorough musical education, and he is said 
to have a decided talent for composition. The mu- 
sical illustration that accompanies this article is the 
opening theme of his violin sonata, in ordinary nota- 
tion, as well as for the blind. 

We await Mr. Grasse’s first public appearance in 
the United States with eager interest. In the mean- 
time he has our best wishes. He has come here to 
stand on his merits as a violinist, not to ask con- 
sideration because of his affliction. That he will be 
judged according to his merits we are firmly con- 
vinced. 


Wuitp it is all right, and even essential, to be self- 
willed in a rational sense, a dogged, persistent refusal 
to learn from others who are more experienced in 
some line than we are is the height of folly, and this 
is, perhaps, the chief cause why much workmanship 
in any line is so crude and faulty —/’. W. Burry. 

Ty is not the number of facts he knows, but how 
much of a fact he is himself that proves the man,— 
Bovee. 


“Your pupils cannot too early pass the stage of that dilletante style which is so akin to 


affectation. They should, on the contrary, be taught to forget thei 


r own insignificant self, and 


to think rather of the importance of the work they have in hand.”—Ignaz Moscheles. 


CHRISTMAS. 


1. Bring the holly,white with rime, Red in ev -'ry_ber-ry, 
2, Homeward now at twilight face, With our parcels lad-en; 


List-en how the Christmas time Makes all yoices mer-ry. 
Mer-ry Christmas to you all, Shopman, lad and maiden. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Hark throughout Christendom joy bells are ringing; 
From mountain and valley, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Sweet choral melodies pealing and thrilling, 
Echoes of ages from far Galilee; 
Christmas is here, 
Merry old Christmas, 
Gift-bearing, heart-touching, joy-bringing Christmas, 
Day of grand memories, king of the year. 
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December 5, Sir 
Bridge. 

December 5, Charles W. Pearce. 

December 7, John E. West. 

December 7, Pietro Mascagni. 

December 9, Algernon Ashton. 

December 10, Wilhelm Kuhe. 

December 11, Hector Berlioz. 

December 15, Henry Gadsby. 

December 15, Charles L. Graves. 

December 17, Dominico Cimarosa. 

December 18, Moritz Rosenthal. 

December 18, Carl Maria von Weber. 

December 19, Stephen S. Stratton. 

December 21, Ernest Pauer. 

December 22, George B. Arnold. 

December 22, Edouard de Reszke. 

December 22, Franz Abt. 

December 23, Alan Gray. 

December 25, Enrique Fernandez Arbos. 

December 27, William Henry Hadow. 

December 31, Henry Hiles. 

eee 
For Piano: “Knecht Ru- 
A CHRISTMAS precht,” Robert Schumann, 
PROGRAM FOR Op. 68, No. 12; “Santa 
YOUNG MUSICIANS. Claus is Coming,” Paul Hil- 
ler; Merry Christmas Waltz, 
Ralph Evarts; “Under the Christmas Tree,” Paul 
Hiller; “The Children’s Christmas Eve,” Niels W. 
Gade; “Arrival of Santa Claus” (solo or duet), En- 
gelmann; Set of 4 Christmas Pieces, Op. 8, Eyer; 
“Christmas Bells,” Op. 36, No. 1, Gade; Christmas 
Song, Op. 86, No. 2, Gade; Christmas Chimes, 
Goerdeler. 

For Voice: Christmas Hymn, Carl Reinecke; 
Christmas Song, Carl Reinecke; “Christmas at the 
Door,’ Carl Reinecke; A Christmas Carol, Alfred 
Scott Gatty. 


Frederick 
MUSICIANS’ 
BIRTHDAYS 
IN DECEMBER. 
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From early times bells have been used 
in events of celebration, particularly at 
Christmastide. As early as the fifth and 
sixth centuries the Italians cast bells of large mold 
at Campania and used them in the Christian churches, 
In the seventh century it became common to build 
belfries. 

In England, John of Gloucester founded one of the 
early bell-foundries. There four great bells for the 
monks of Ely were made. 

In Tokio, Japan, there is what is claimed to be the 
largest bell in the world—being four times the size 
of the famous bell of Moscow; and the bell of Mos- 
cow itself is so large that it has been converted into 
the dome of an underground chapel. 


BELLS. 


‘ In St. Petersburg, at the Church of St. Isaac there 
is another famous bell. Longfellow has made famous 
the “Belfry at Bruges.” The bell of Notre Dame, in 
Paris, is another notable one. ; 
Many bells have names, and former: ve 
solemnly baptized. A certain bell in Hoare 
called Vacca, “the cow,” Probably from its dee 
tones. Two of the bells of Ely (probably the same Be 
credited to John of Gloucester) were called Boune 
and Peter. Other names which have become aueve 
or less famous are Bell Thomas, Bell Margaret, Old 
Kate, Great Tom (of Lincoln), Big Ben (of Ww st: 
minster), Peter (of York), Mighty Tom (of Oxf a ; 
and the Priests’ Bell (of Herefordshire) maw 
In a certain English village a bell ‘ i 
Knell tolled late at night a Cites eae 
where they ring the Pancake Bell on Shrove Tr ae 
3 ae ae a bell was “first heard” in Suiemenree 
in near i Xe a 
meee ey years before the birth of Johann 
At King’s Chapel, in Boston 
1689. In 1744 the first: chimes in prea ed i 
to Christ Church, Boston, They were of Gate ant 
_To the Church of the Advent, in Boston th beg 
given recently a chime of eight bells, a ae 
there is an inseription, as follows: On z cae 
be to God on high; on earth peace, good wil) +. 
beer a No, 2, “We praise Th ue py te 
less Thee;” on No. 4, “We y i » 
5, “We glorify Thee;” on Ree eae Be a gatos 
Thee;” on No. 7, “Day by day we magnif ie to 
No. 8, “Lift up your hearts,” See ty oe on 
To us who have for so many 
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List No. 1, formula 


Cann;— eoby, Miss N 


ellie L, Me- 
“Pictures from the Li 

children, Thomas Tapper; “Music; 

Childhood’s 'Time,” Crawford and Sill 

with Children,” Thomas Tapper; é 

Major C and His Relatives» Gr: uke Story of 

Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia.» wun “The 

>” Bra 


man; “The Story of Musie * dley Gil. 
Readers,” Luey Lillie; “Pirct, geesicians f yee 


Great Musicians» 
The first three books are wri 4 
tractive to youngest readers, 
of the life with the 
furnish a stimulus to 
The next two create a 
ing read these, in Luey Lillie’s 
Musie Biography,” and the “« 
recognizes old friends, learng 
the study of Music History. 
a broader view of his own. 
Children” is like a book of f; 


own work, The « 
airy tales, Wagner for 


List No. 2, formulated by Geo. E. Payson:— 

The following list contains, in my opinion, the ten 
most useful books for young musicians: (1) Un 
abridged Dictionary; (2) Ludden, Pronouncing Die- 
tionary ; (3) Riemann, Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
Siclans; (4) Tapper, “First Studies in Musical Biog- 
raphy;” (5) Fillmore, “Lessons in Musical History;” 
(6) Henderson, “How Music Developed;” (7) Elsom, 
“Theory of Music;” (8) Elson, “Curiosities of Musics” 
(9) Gates, “Anecdotes of Great Musicians;” (10) 
Tapper, “Music Life, and How to Succeed in It.” 

Reasons: Nos. 1 and 2. Correct pronounciation 48 
well as meaning is necessary to the modern student. 
3. Inexpensive, yet an authority on a wide range of 
subjects. 4, 5, 6, and 7. Just enough material, writ- 
ten in Such a manner as to create further interest mn 
the different subjects. 8. Interests the pupil 
music of other nations. 9, A pleasant introduction 
to all the great musicians, many of whom woul 
never have been noticed in an ordinary history oF 
biography, 10. A work necessary to every student. 

Successful books are those which create a desire for 
peer knowledge. These books being easily under- 

ood by young readers, accomplish the object. 
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Paris did not like his music. He returned from 
Italy to find his works—as he produced them—un- 
popular. He was much abused by writers, made sport 
of, and generally considered to have a “disordered” 
brain. 

But the man was possessed of the truth of his own 
message, and he continued to give it forth to the day 
of his death. He wrote abundantly in music and in 
French. He died March 8, 1869. 

Among the many important works by Hector Ber- 
lioz are the following:— 

“Waverly,” “Les Francs Juges,” “Episode in the 
Life of an Artist.” These were written in his early 
years. While in Italy he wrote the overture “King 
Lear.” The two symphonies, “Harold in Italy” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” are well known. “Te Deum” 
for three choirs, orchestra, and organ; “Roman 
Carneval,” overture; “Faust,” dramatic legend; sev- 
eral operas; a splendid work on instrumentation, 
and many yolumes of writings, many of which have 
been translated from the French into German and 
English especially. G 

ane 

Tue “Busy Bees’ Music- 

Study Club” was organized 

September 6, 1903, under 
the leadership of Miss Emily L. Peelor, with a mem- 
bership of sixteen. Officers were elected for the sea- 
son. The club meets once a week, on Saturday 
Mornings. They are to take up a systematic course 
in Ear-training, Harmony, and Musical History. The 
last meeting in each month will be devoted to a 
musical program and games. The club chose, as their 
motto, “Love is the only Power,” and crimson for 
eit club color.—Willie Rogers, Sec. a Pe 

ast April my junior pupils organized a mus 

club, hin we ait the “Allegro Music Circle.” We 
meet every other Saturday afternoon and devote an 
hour to a short lesson in Biography and Theory, 
closing with a short program of pieces or studies 
which some of the members have prepared. For club 
colors, old rose and Nile green were selected. We 
follow the plan of study outlined in Tus Erupe, and 
desire to jom Tne Erupz Unton. We use “First 
Studies in Music Biography” as a basis for our work, 
and have thus far studied the lives of Beethoven and 
Mozart. We discontinued our meetings June Sth, at 
which time the circle entertained its friends with a 
musical evening, the program of which is inclosed. 
We commence our meetings this month with a mem- 
bership of twenty earnest workers, and expect, to ac- 
complish a great deal in our club work.—Bessie B. 
Hyde, 

[A program of a “Musical Evening 
Club accompanies the above report. 
both in appearance and in contents. 
twenty-three selections for piano, represen 
teen composers,—EpITOR.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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It is attractive 

Tt consists of 
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Another Allegro Club is announced in the following 
letter: 2 

Saturday, October 17, 1903, eighteen young must 
cians between ten and sixteen years of age met at 
my studio and formed a club to be known as oa 
“Allegro Club,’ the name signifying activity an 
Progress. Red and white were adopted as ew 
colors: Red, meaning power; white, meaning purity. 
The club motto, therefore, is “Power and Purity’— 
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THE three pictures above represent 
deas 


January, We invite our readers to send us i 


THE ETUDE 


power of the body, therefore technic; purity of 
the soul, therefore tone. The rose was chosen as a 
club flower and a very pretty pin of red and white 
enamel surrounded by a laurel wreath upon which is 
engraved a staff with a double bar, meaning the end 
toward which all are striving. The letters “A. C.” 
will be engraved on the staff in quarter notes instead 
of the usual capitals. Great interest and enthusiasm 
was evinced. A musical program will be given each 
meeting also some instruction in Musical History or 
Harmony.—Lena Beane. 

An exceptionally interesting program has been sent 
to the editor by Mrs. Sidney A. Sherman. The con- 
cluding numbers are a list of original compositions 
by children from nine to fourteen years of age. 

Original ‘compositions: Bugle Call, Edmund Par- 
sons; Bugle Call, John Sherman; Melody, Stephanie 
Breul; “The Brook,” “Fish at Play,” “Hanging May 
Baskets,” Dorothy Dennis; Canon in F-sharp, March, 
“Contentment,” Daisy Sherman; “The Brooklet,” 
words only, original, except first verse, Study for the 
weak fingers, Quickstep, Dorothy Dennis; Waltz in 
E, “Taffy Was a Welshman,” “The Merry High- 
lander’s Bagpipe,” Daisy Sherman. 

eee 
OncE upon a time Vincent 
FROM AN ALBUM. Novello received the honor of 
an autograph verse from 
Charles Lamb and his sister Mary. Lamb knew little 
of music and musicians, and that little he picked up, 
undoubtedly, in his intercourse with cultured people. 
His characterization of people, though, is unique and 
as charming as only the author of “Elia” knew how 


to be. 
Following are the verses:— 


FREE THOUGHTS ON SOME EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


Some ery up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care one farthing candle 

For either of them, nor for Handel. 
Cannot a man live free and easy 
Without admiring Pergolesi? 

Or through the world with comfort go 
That never heard of Dr. Blow? 

So help me God, I hardly have; 

‘And yet I eat, and drink, and shave 

Like ‘other people, if you watch it, 

‘And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Peruvians, 

Or those old ante-queer-Diluvians 

That lived in the unwashed world with Tubal, 
Before that dirty blacksmith, Jubal, 

By strokes on anvil, or by summyat 
Found out, to his great surprise, the Gamut. 
I care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter: and bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck. 

Old Tycho Brahe, and modern Herschel 
Had something in ’em; but who’s Purcell? 
The devil with his foot so cloven, 

Yor aught I care, may take Beethoven; 
And if the bargain does not suit, 

Pll throw him Weber in to boot. 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose *twixt him last named and Winter. 
Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 
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Knows just as much, God knows, as 1 do. 
I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach—or Batch—which is it? 
No more I would for Bononcini. 
As for Novello and Rossini, 
I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 
Because they’re living. So I leave ’em. 
Cc. Lamp. 
On the same page Mary Lamb has added the fol- 
lowing:— 
The reason why my brother’s so severe, 
Vincentio, is—my brother has no ear: 
And Caradori her mellifluous throat 
Might stretch in vain to make him learn a note. 
Of common tunes he knows not anything, 
Nor “Rule Britannia” from “God Save the King.” 
He rail at Handel! He the gamut quiz! 
I’d lay my life he knows not what it is. 
His spite at music is a pretty whim— 
He loves not it, because it loves not him. 
: M. Lams. 
The readers of this page may profitably look up 
information about every name given in these lines; 
particularly Salvator Rosa, Tycho Brahe, Herschel, 
and Dr. Pepusch. 
Who of the CHILpREN’s PAGE readers have read a 
book by Charles Lamb? 


eae 


I WAVE for years been study- 
ing the preferences of children 
just starting in music. Their 
preference may be for “My Old 
Kentucky Home” or “The Suwanee River,’ the stir- 
ring “Marching Through Georgia” or “My Country, 
’Tis of Thee,” but there is no uncertain tone in the 
announcement of their choice. Make a stepping- 
stone of this folk-song literature. It is a mine of 
wealth in favor of which the people have pronounced, 
and the songs are “classics” because they have the 
qualities which endure. 

“Lower your standards!” did you say? Never. 
Rather broaden your sympathies, and meet your 
family cirele and your friends half-way at least, or 
all the way, if they cannot come toward you. Then 
will they be more ready to believe in you and all 
you do, whether they comprehend it or not. Don’t 
stay in that narrow province until you become ossi- 
fied—From Mrs. Crosby Adams’ “Chapters from a 
Musical Life.’ 


THE MUSIC 
CHILDREN LIKE, 


nee 


WritE the following 
names:— 

1, A German opera 
composer who also wrote for the piano (five letters 
in the name). 

A famous violin maker (five letters). 

. A Danish composer (four letters). 

A famous soprano (seven letters). 

. A fairy composition (nine letters) 

. A famed violinist who recently died (seven let- 
ters). a 

The initials form a modern German composer’s 
name. ‘The finals form the name of one of his earlier 
operas. 

Replies sent to the Eprror should reach THE 
ErupeE office by January 15th. 


INITIALS AND FINALS. 
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as of three famous composers. 
for similar puzzles. Those that 


The answers to these puzzles will be published in THe Brupn for 
are accepted will be published and credit given to the sender, 


LESSONS IN MUSICAL HISTORY. 
Ix. 


TuE last name of prominence to be mentioned in 
the lesson for November was that of Josquin des 
Pres. His most famous pupils were Jean Mouton, 
—1522; Nicholas Gombert, 1500—; and according to 
some authorities, Adrian Willaert, 1490-1562, who is 
also nained as a pupil of Mouton, therefore still in 
the line of succession to Josquin. In his early youth 
he went to Rome and in 1527 was placed in charge of 
the music at St. Mark’s, Venice, where he spent the 
rest of his life. He founded the celebrated Venetian 
school of composition and was the first to write for 
a number of different voices, which he divided into 
two and three choirs, reviving thus the ancient prac- 
tice of antiphonal singing. This latter plan was well 
suited to St. Mark’s Cathedral, in which there were 
two organs in separate galleries. In his composi- 
tions he departed, to some extent, from the old 
Flemish method which was based upon counterpoint 
and the leading of single parts, with but little regard 
to the general effect. He leaned more toward con- 
cord, by itself, and made frequent use of the dominant 
of the modern system. As a teacher of many noted 
organists he exerted a wide influence upon musical de- 
velopment. 

Among his pupils we note a few of the most emi- 
nent: 1, Andrea Gabrieli, 1510-1586, singer, organist 
in St. Mark’s, composer of masses, church songs, and 
madrigals, 2. Cyprian di Rore, 1516-1565, also or- 
ganist at St. Mark’s, composer of motets and mad- 
rigals; Gioseffo Zarlino, 1517-1590, the most promi- 
nent writer on musical topics during his time, and 
noted as the greatest theorist of the period. 

Other composers of prominence were Jacob Arca- 
delt, 1514-1557, a composer of simple, severe style, 
one of whose works, an Ave Maria, is still sung 
to-day; Claude Goudimel, 1505-1572, a Frenchman by 
birth, who went to Rome in 1540, where he founded a 
school, which sent forth many famous composers, 
among them Palestrina. He was converted to 
Protestantism and was a victim to the massacre, on 
St. Bartholomew’s eve, at Lyons. A number of 
psalms, in the French vernacular, were set to music 
for the benefit of his religious compatriots by Goudi- 
mel. The last great figure, prior to Palestrina, who is 
to be considered in another lesson, is Orlando di Lasso, 
1532-1594, born at Mons, went to Italy, and while 
still young was placed in charge of the music at the 
Church of St. John Lateran. In 1557 he left Italy 
for Munich as director of the duke’s musical forces. 
He was a highly cultured man, a favorite of princes 
and monarchs,-and was called the “Prince of Music.” 
A number of his compositions are in existence at the 
present time. He was a master in many styles of 
composition, and aimed to make his musie a vehicle 
for religious feeling. He wrote effectively for four 
parts, in the style of our hymn tunes, or in a compli- 
eated polyphony for a number of voices. The num- 
ber of his compositions is more than 2000. 

In closing this section of the present lesson we 
notice the name of Jan Peters Sweelinck, 1540-1621, 
the founder of the school of organ-playing and com- 
position which culminated in Sebastian Bach. 

The student who has followed these lessons may 
have wondered in regard to the instruments which 
were used by the musicians of the period we are con- 
sidering. It is plain that the troubadours, jongleurs, 
minnesingers, all kinds and grades of minstrels used 
some instrument to accompany their songs, and that 
the great church composers had instrumental re- 
sources at their disposal. What kind of instruments 
were in use in the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies? 

In the early years of the period named the art of 
combining instruments into groups according to their 
distinguishing features, as in the case of the modern 
orchestra, did not exist. Yet there was a great num- 
ber of instruments, as shown by miniatures, seulp- 
tures, and bas-reliefs of the period. The ancient 
lyres and citharas have disappeared, giving way to 
two instruments which hold a great place in the his- 
tory of music, the viol and the lute. 


The first-named instrument, which embodies the 
principle of strings which are excited to vibration by 
the use of a bow, and from which our violin was de- 
veloped, is variously ascribed as to origin to the 
Arab rebec, and to the Celtie erwth (also spelled 
crowd), a sort of violin with three strings. Instru- 
ments of this general type were found in England 
France, Germany, Italy, with a hundred different 
forms. Some of the viols of the thirteenth century 
had as many as six strings. Another form of the in- 
strument was played by a circular wheel like the 
hurdy-gurdy of later times. This instrument was 
best known by the name of vielle, and was a great 


rival to the viol for popular favor in th i 
por ae e thirteenth 
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before most of the composers named in this lesson 
were born. The pupils may study this historical 
period to note what was going on in Europe while 
music was making such great strides. Note also the 
connection of teacher and pupil between certain of 
those mentioned in the lesson. 

In the section about instruments keep clear the 
general type and illustrate it to the mind by thinking 


of the modern instrument nearest in form to the 
ancient. 


STUDIES IN MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


BY ARTHUR L, MANCHESTER. 
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It is not to be wondered at that he was at all times 
surrounded by an adoring host of aspiring musicians. 
And through these lessons so freely given he perhaps 
left a greater impression on later pianistic art than 
through any other form of activity. 


The study of Liszt’s life is absorbingly interesting, - 


and if taken in connection with the development of 
piano-playing from the time of Bach, with its contra- 
puntal characteristics; through the period of Bee- 
thoven, when technic was subordinated to thought; 
and the period of virtuosity, when mere mechanical 
dexterity ruled in the playing and compositions of 
Clementi and Thalberg, to the time of Chopin and 
Liszt, it will give a valuable understanding of one of 
music’s most important phases. Indeed, to fully 
comprehend the life and work of Liszt this study of 
the development of piano-technic must be done. - 
“Life of Franz Liszt,” by De Beaufort; “Life of 
Liszt,” by Dr. L. Nohl, translated by G. P. Upton; 
“Correspondence of Liszt and Wagner,” by F. Hueffer; 
“Letters of Franz Liszt,” two volumes, translated by 
Constance Bache; “Music and Musicians,” Schu- 
mann, edited by Fanny Raymond Ritter, contain 
biographical and critical matter. “Music Study in 
Germany,” by Amy Fay, and the article on Liszt in 
Grove’s Dictionary, are also helpful, the first giving 
a good description of his teaching at Weimar. ‘Miss 
Tratimerei,” by Albert Morris Bagby, is a novel from 
which some notion of Liszt’s life at Weimar may be 
had. “Life of Chopin,” by Liszt, and ‘‘Liszt’s Let- 
ters,” above alluded to, are especially interesting a8 
emanating from Liszt himself. 
Liszt study should follow these lines: The ty 
opment of pianoforte-playing from Bach to Liszt; 
the facts of Liszt’s life from his birth to his death, 
and their relation to his art-life; his personaly: 
and his remarkable gifts of mind; his wonderful tech- 
nical and interpretative skill; his breadth as a 
artist; his generosity; matters of environment _ 
influenced his art; his aspirations; his particu = 
influence on pianoforte-technic ; his compositions a 
their relation to his virtuosity; his national ohare 
teristics and their effect upon his musics his literary 
bent; his religious life; his influence as @ oes thes 
The following questions should stimulate stu y: s 
1, What was the condition of piano-technic during 
J. 8. Bach’s time? 
i 2. What was the nature of its developmen 
ime of Liszt? es 
3. Give parallel delineations of the work and influ 
ence of Chopin and Liszt? 
4, Briefly but appreciatively sketch 1's 
5. What differentiates Liszt from his com 
Taries and successors? £ 
6; Deseribe his art. Can you analyze it? 


t to the 


h Liszt’s life. 
tempo- 


Bilis bees 0 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY OF ARTICLES IN 
THE ETUDE FOR DECEMBER. 


Iy addition to the lessons that appear > ona 
partment we suggest that the members of 8 at 
clubs read over and work out as lessons the as 
articles in the present issue. The teacher cam ae vil 
each article she may select for study to one ee 
that pupil to make an abstract of it and oie ied 
in some facts about the men who may be mentio on 
therein. ‘The teacher may also make questions 
the articles, the pupils to give written Bn ee Hen- 
Yor example, each separate paragraph in tudied 
derson’s article on “Barly Christmases” can be Seas 
in musie history and a fuller account of vhelne of 
and the times be secured. ‘The pupils who Bie is 
Richard Strauss may be prepared to tell who ae 
what great composer’s steps he has followed in es 
main, whether he has ever been in the United oe oi 
etc. The account of the examination for eee is 
to the Paris Conservatoire, as given bY pee 
not wholly imaginary, Requirements are 
© annual competitions very keen. 7 
composers were cae at "this school ? ee 
Evoupr for January, 1903, was aD article eae 
the work of this conservatory. ‘the extidle oartists 
chetizky can have very minute study. pe ae soft 
Ramed can be looked up: Czerny, Schulhoft, eri 
Clementi, Hummel, Dessauer, Viardot-Gareid. 


. be 
ae points in Mr. Elson’s article ough uae 
fixed in ile aninda, since they bear surcres: 

the pupils’ minds, since the) can be 


upon the health and therefore the work ae 

done, Our closing suggestion is that any point, ay 
Taftvenne ta ae article printed jn fue EropE that ¥ 
Hot clear to a reader is a legitimate subject for query 
of the Rditor. 
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LESSON IN THEORY. 


VIII. 


In this month’s lesson the studies in Bar-Training 
will be continued along the lines of those in THE 
ErupeE for October and November. A familiar hymn- 
tune will be again used for the purpose of drill in the 
location of intervals. The tests given in the October 
and November lessons should first be carefully re- 
too much stress cannot be laid upon this 


viewed; e t 
work; as many exercises as possible 


elementary 


e used. 
a alt as our example the well-known “Aus- 
trian Hymn,” by Haydn. In this tune there is much 
variety in the intervals and some not previously 
studied will be found: these are Major and Minor 
Seconds, Major and Minor Thirds, Perfect Fourths, 
Perfect Fifths, Major Sixth, Minor Seventh, Octave. 

Tt is taken for granted that the previous study and 
review of the Major and Minor Seconds and Thirds 
have thoroughly familiarized the pupils with these 
intervals. The Fourths and Tifths should now be 

rtaken. 
wine Paeeh Fourths of the major scale occur be- 
tween 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6, and 5 and 8 The 
mental effect of the Perfect Fourth should be thor- 
oughly fixed before the Augmented Fourth is at- 
tempted. The pars a Fourth occurs between 4 
e major scale. 
gat es isiths of the major scale oceur be- 
2 and 6, 3 and 7, 4 and aie 4 one 
i ance that the Perfect Vifth be thor- 
pee Fane eeentign of the class should be ealled 
to the fact that the strings of the violin, viola, and 
reello are all tuned in Perfect Fifths, while the double 
bass is usually tuned in Perfect Fourths. Familiar 
facts such as this frequently serve to fix an interval 
when it can be done readily in no other manner. 

Since the Diminished Fourth and the Diminished 
and Augmented Fifth do not occur in the scale, the 
study of these intervals may well be deferred until 
the Perfect. Mourths and Fifths and the Augmented 
Fourth are well fixed in the mind. ‘ 

The Augmented Fourth is a semitone larger than 
the Perfect. Fourth; it is best studied by first filling 
out the skip from 4 to 7, next taking the interval 
directly. Many singers find this interval difficult of 
intonation; put if the mental singing, previously in- 
sisted upon be obectT at feeling for the interval will 

tablished. 

pre awl Minor Sixths may be studied in a 
manner similar to the Major and Minor Thirds. The 
Major Sixth occurs between 2 and 7 of the major 
scale; the Minor Sixth occurs between 1 and 6 and 
1 g. The Major and Minor Sixths should be used 
ae ai contrast, as their difference in mental effect 
ig as marked as that of the Major and Minor Thirds. 
a Let the teacher now make exercises introducing and 
paring Fourths and Vifths, and contrasting Major 
SoeEATnGe Sixths. In measuring all these larger in- 
tervals they may be tested by fillmg out the skips. 
The mental singing mentioned in previous lessons is 
ost important jn definitely fixing these intervals. ‘ 
phe Major Seventh may next be taken up. This 
Riera occurs between 1 and 7 of the seale. It may 
be more readily fixed in the mind by comparison with 
the Octave. It is just one semitone less, and may be 
so measured rather than by filling out the long skip. 
The Minor Seventh, ® semitone less than the Major 
Seventh, is more easy of intonation. ‘The teacher 
Saad make an exercise introducing and comparing 
the Octave and the Major and Minor Seventh, using 
all three freely and bringing them into close contrast. 
Let us now take up the “Austrian Hymn.” As in the 
case of the melodies previously used, the letters are 
to be written down first, the notes afterwards, the 
time values being given by the teacher. This tune 
1d be used in a number of keys: C, D, @ or F-flat, 


tween 1 and 5, 


shou 

¥, G. 
The t 

plays the sec! 


her names and plays the first note; then 
ond note, the pupils deciding the name 
and pitch of this note, and so on with the third and 
following notes. When all the letters are decided the 
eg will be written out. 


as will be noted that while this melody is largely 
jintonic, consisting mainly of Major and Minor See- 
ee with a few Major and Minor Thirds, the larger 


onds 
in als 


are invariably striking in their effect, and 
oceur at just the right instant to afford contrast and 
avoid monotony usually between the notes at the 
end of one phrase and the beginning of another, 
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Much time may be spent upon this melody and these 
larger intervals before exhausting their possibilities. 
Many other familiar tunes may be selected and 
treated in the same manner. 

Among tunes that may be used are “Nica,” used 
to the hymn “Holy! Holy! Holy!”; “In the Hour 
of Trial;” “Jerusalem, the Golden;” “God Be with 
You Till We Mect Again;” “Come, Ye Disconsolate.” 
In fact, for all purposes of theoretical study hymn- 
tunes afford almost inexhaustible material. 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON. 
By Hermann Kuiern. Profusely illustrated. The 
Century Company. $2.40, net. 

The book gives a complete pen-picture of operatic 
and musical life in England during the years 1870- 
1900. ‘lhe author was one of the leading musical 
critics during that period and enjoyed unusual op- 
portunities to gather from the great composers, 
players, singers and other musical celebrities much 
interesting and valuable material of a nature to 
throw light on the temperament and character of 
these musical personages. Among the illustrations 
that are given so profusely are the likenesses of al- 
most every singer, player, composer, conductor, and 
manager of any note during the last half century. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By A. Lavianac. 
Fourth Edition, with Chapter by H. E. Krehbiel, 
covering Strauss, Cornelius, Goldmark, Kienzl, 
Humperdinck, Smetana, Dvorak, Charpentier, Sulli- 
van, Elgar, etc. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75, net. 


A new edition of a very valuable book for teachers 
and students of music, covering, as it does, a range 
of subjects that make it practically a cyclopedia. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN MUSIC. By Arruur ELson. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.60, net. 


The early history of music shows that music was 
largely in the hands of men, just as all other lines of 
creative and executive activity. In the early Chris- 
tian Church women were allowed little opportunity 
to join in music-making. The story of musical de- 
velopment shows a gradual recognition of the value 
of women to music, until to-day women composers, 
women singers, women players have gained and main- 
tain a place in the front ranks of musicians. 
“Woman’s Work in Music” tells the story of woman’s 
emancipation along these lines. Biographical and 
critical sketches of noted women musicians are a fea- 
ture of the book. It is well illustrated. 


MUSIC IN ART. By Luna May Ennis. L. C. 

Page & Co. $1.60, net. 

Buyers of Christmas-gift books for the past few 
years know some of the other volumes of the series 
to which the present work belongs: “Angels in Art,” 
“Love in Art,” “Child Life in Art,’ “Shakespeare in 
Art,” ete. This book will be weleomed by our read- 
ers since it shows the place that music holds in art, 
how art has made it possible to hand down, from 
one generation to another, scenes, incidents, and por- 
traits that have so great value to music. It contains 
a large number of illustrations, reproductions of 
famous paintings by the great masters. Musical 
clubs and program-makers will find this feature of 
the book a very valuable one. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. A novel by M. E. FrRAncts. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


New works in musical fiction are looked for by the 
readers of THe Erups. This work is withir the 
range of the present day. The pictures of student 
life and of “Playing Before the Master” show some 
of the customs at Weimar in Liszt’s time, but more 
of the Leschetizky methods of making artists, the 
keen, merciless, caustic criticism. The temperament 
that goes with great artistic genius is well displayed 
in the hero. As a story we are glad to say that the 
interest steadily heightens to the end, and that the 
book contains pathos, sentiment, humor, and the 
other characteristies demanded by a readable work 
in fiction. There is possibly a suggestion of Paderewski 
in the hero’s portrait and career. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 


We have the important announcement to make 
that we have purchased the entire building, 1712 and 
1714 Chestnut Street, directly adjoining the one we 
occupy at the present time. The building is 150 feet 
long by 44 feet wide and will give us ample room for 
our expanding business. We expect to be installed 
in our new quarters by February lst. The place is 
now being fitted up in the most modern style. There 
are five floors and a basement to the building, which, 
when altered for our purpose, will be one of the finest 
buildings in this section of the city. We will have 
one of the best equipped music supply houses in the 
world when alterations are completed. Every appli- 
ance known to modern science is being installed. 

A full description of the plant will be given in 
some future issue of Tue ErupE. 

aes 

Tue ErupeE for December is a large issue in every 
way, in number of pages and in the number of copies 
particularly. That a purely musical journal should 
be justified in publishing an edition of 100,000 copies 
of a single issue seems incredible, yet these figures 
show the hold that Tue Erupr has gained in the 
minds of the music teachers and students of the 
United States and Canada, and indicates that it fur- 
nishes to them what they need and what they want. 

Our special Holiday number includes some studies 
in regard to Christmas and Music and the relations 
of the two subjects, as well as much other material 
of particular value to aggressive and progressive 
teachers and students, yet suited to the spirit of the 
Christmas season. In the quality of reading and 
music, in the style in which it is gotten up, in cover 
and otherwise THE MrupE surpasses any number we 
have hitherto issued. We feel certain that every 
teacher who reads THE Erupsg, every pupil who has 
learned to know the value of ‘Hr Erupr, every 
amateur who finds it a mine of good things in and 
about music, will feel like telling all his or her 
friends who are interested in music that the Decem- 
ber ErupeE is just what they are looking for. Music 
dealers and newsdealers throughout the country have 
it for sale. The picture supplement, described in the 
fore part of this issue, is itself worth more than the 
price of a copy of the paper, to say nothing of the 
pleasure that can be found in playing and singing the 
28 pages of music in the issue. 

nee 

A COMPLETE musical library in itself: Riemann’s 
Eneyelopedic Dictionary of Music. See Special Offer. 

nae 

THE ErupeE in its twenty-one years of existence 
has not stood still. Each year has witnessed a 
steady growth in the number of its readers until 
now, as we have been told by such artists as Madame 
Nordica, Madame Blauvelt, Mark Hambourg, and 
others, ‘tum Erupe can be seen everywhere that 
music is taught and studied in the United States and 
Canada. We receive enthusiastic indorsements of 
THE Erupe from such far-off points as Australia and 
New Zealand. 1904 is not to be behind other years; 
rather have we every reason to expect it to be our 
banner year. The articles arranged for, to be con- 
tributed by leading musicians, teachers, artists, 
writers, and specialist educators of the United States 
and Europe will place before the readers of Tut 
Evrvupe for 1904 the cream of the musical thought, 
experience, and teaching of the day. The musical 
compositions that our increasing reputation and 
facilities enable us to secure will be of great value 
and interest to teachers in enriching their repertoire 
of useful teaching works. Our Erupr Srupy-Cius 
lessons, to which some new features will be added 
during the year, will give to pupils advantages that 
cannot be secured in any other way except at a con- 
siderable outlay. 

We feel justified, therefore, in asking our readers 
to give us the benefit of their appreciation of the 
work that THE Ervupe is doing, and to speak an 
effective word or two to their friends, in the case of 
teachers, to their pupils. We are sure that you can 
say to your friends and pupils that Tar MropE de- 
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serves to be in every musical family in the country. 
If you wish to do a little missionary work of this 
kind we will meet you liberally. Write to our sub- 
scription department for premium lists and other in- 
formation about soliciting subscriptions. 

nae 

Tue Music in Tuts Issus is specially selected to 

suit a great variety of tastes and playing ability. 
We have enlarged this musical supplement by adding 
four more pages. A few notes on the pieces may be 
welcome. “Paris,” a pastorale by G. Bachmann, a 
popular I'rench composer, is easy and yet quite bril- 
liant technically. It can be used in a Christmas en- 
tertainment to represent the shepherds in the fields. 
The “Fanfare,” from the finale to the “William Tell” 
overture, is a brilliant piano duet introducing one of 
the most inspiring themes ever written; it can be 
used to open or close an entertainment or a recital. 
“Cosy Corner,” by Engelmann, is a piece in the pop- 
ular gavotte rhythm, melodious and attractive in 
every way for the social circle. Borowski’s “Danse 
Rustique” for violin and piano will suit our violinist 
readers and can well be given a place on the Christ- 
mas program. The piece itself is one of the most 
attractive melodies ever written for the violin, 
Liszt’s transcription of Rossini’s popular melody 
“Cujus Animam,” is just the thing for the advanced 
player, showing Liszt at his best in this field of hig 
art. The original air has such associations that the 
piece can be used in a recital in a Sunday-school 
room or a Christmas program. We have included a 
beautiful duet arrangement of an old German folk- 
song, with Christmas text. It will suit those who 
wish a change from the English carol. Newcomb’s 
“Slumber Song,” one of the most beautiful of its 
kind. Its use on a Christmas program is easily seen, 
Geibel’s “A Jolly Good Song” is a lively, inspiring 
song for medium voice or baritone. We suggest its 
use for a pupil’s recital. “Rustic Dance” Op. 266. 
No. 3, by Carl Reinecke, is one of a set of new pieces 
written for us by this famous composer. Jt is 
genial, jolly, and characteristic to a high degree. We 
eall attention to the very clever variations by Tourbie 
on the old folksong, ‘‘How Can I Leave Thee?” aft 
the styles of celebrated composers. This piece will 
serve to show the versatility of a pupil. “Under the 
Trees,” by Franklin, a “swing song” with a rhythm 
adapted to its idea, will greatly please young players, 
who will also enjoy learning ‘Jolly Darkies,”’ by Bechter. 

nae 

TyE most complete one-volume encyclopedia of 

music: Riemann’s. See Premium List. 

eee 


WE have just received from our printer a beautiful 
album of six “Songs Without Words,” entitled “Im. 
pressions of the Heart,” by the favorite composer, H. 
Engelmann. As may be judged from the title. they 
are romantic in character; and we can say in addi- 
tion, deeply musical. We name the pieces in order; 
1, Mystery; 2, Awakening; 3, Confidence; 4, Vaith; 
5, Ecstasy; 6, Peace. The melodies, simple, tender, 
and songlike are supported by broad, rich harmonies 
of the modern style. Mach piece is accompanied by a 
poetic motto which suggests the prevailing mood, 

We have put this Album up in an elaborate style, 
a fine title, printed in three colors, heavy glazed 
paper throughout, with an attractive border design 
on each page. ‘Taken as a whole we can most 
heartily recommend this Album as a suitable gift for 
a@ musical person who has average playing ability 
During this month only we will fill orders foy this 
work at 30 cents, postpaid, cash to accompany order. 
If the price is to be charged on our books, posta, _ 
will be additional. s 

nae 


$5.00 IN VALUE FOR $1.75, 
SPECIAL EXTRAORDINARY CHRISTMAS OFFER oF 


ouUR 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
Master Pieces for the Piano................,. $1.00 
Impressions of the Heart, H. Engelmann...... 75 
Six Songs without Words for the Piano, 
Beautifully printed. A very appropriate gift. 
Landon, C. W., First Studies in the Classics for 
the Piano Uf 
Greene, H. W., 9 
the Voice, Pa 1.00 
Velocity Studies for the Piano or Ca inet ‘ 
Organ, Theo, Presser 1.00 
Little Home Player......................... ‘50 


An easy collection for piano or organ, 
All of these works will be delivered befo: 


5 ‘ re Christ- 
mas, the prices include transportation, se 


The works 


mentioned are in some cases epoch making ones; all 
are useful and have been published in our usual sub- 
stantial and attractive manner. 

eee 


Ir any of our patrons, during the Christmas Holi- 


- days, desire to look over any class of music, or make 


selections for the coming term, we shall be very 
much pleased to send special selections according to 
our liberal “On Sale” plan, for this purpose. Let us 
send you our circular explaining this “On Sale” plan. 
We are the originators, and our offer is on a far more 
liberal basis than is to be obtained from any other 
house. If you are not now dealing with us we shall 
be pleased to send you a selection “On Sale,” even 
aes you do not send your regular orders to us. 
ate us the opportunity to have you examine our 
a baa which are specially prepared for teachers’ 
Ae te pe sounts are large, and we claim to be 
ee oe mailorder supply house in the country. 
pee qe many unsolicited testimonials which we Te 
Gee one patrons, we feel that we have upheld 
eens eee us an order for something that you 
ie eee Tom your local dealer—as a test of 
SGC Pimess. Accounts are solicited and opened 
ut trouble with all responsible persons. 


eee 


THE most uw -to- . 2 
cyclopedia: mieten Welday ne ee 


paid, Holiday price, $2.75, post 
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e 8) i : 
premium lis ubseription season we insert our full 


% t in the pag. 
twice. Pages of Te ErupE once oF 
this Tees another page of this issue you will find 

We hi 5 
fier eat Hoa see the past year, the greatest 
experienced, Oy. past of subscribers that we ever 
been the largest, Subscription list has for some time 
Our subscribers i ‘ny musical paper ever issued: 
responsible for thie been, to a very large extent 

‘TUDE to their eae They have recommended THE 
Work themselves pends, of course appreciating our 
turn by maline oq ©, have tried to be liberal in re- 
make no breheeae p deductions and premiums. We 
give the greate, ‘e premiums that we give. We 
that we lue for the work of soliciting 


ar to help us in spreading 
d good musie among your 
b have several special plans 
08 i P uy 

ee which you may be interested; 
contain about 140 oe wae ence of Te ee 
of reading eats: ™mpositions and almost 500 pages 


Ree 

Wr have made arr 

the Picture, «4 

due 

oe se Supplement to THE 
s any of our x, ¥ 

copy, 14 py ination aadete who may desire it a large 

iS is 


y 35. tran: C 
Suitably this will ake nce 


Toom can contain, 
ton 
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S OFFER We have placed together, Ui 
pares . a the head of “ Gifts for 
a Gifts fop Papi) eachers and Lovers of Music” 
ish and sei] which. 8” those articles which we pub- 
: pices, ; are most appropriate to the se 
ae mmed in the second column 

The second column prices 


reales 

es > less ¢ 

net prices usy, 1 hen these goods are sold for at 
‘dition We give the transpor” 


ne 


tation, ally. Tn ad 


lists, “Gy; vever, © All articles included 
“Gants fore i ,,Leachers mae Be Selected from these 
} ‘ils, __No others wil of Music? and 
will be paid is aa orders, and ia included. Cash 
* ‘he transportation 

Re * 
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ENEWAL, OFFER, y TRrespropryy Of die saveral 
We send notify- 
ibers of the ex 
i brought before 
; ie el on the wrapper 
present month ae is paid, We eee. the date to 
° Make an ; & desire during the 
the end of th Mducement to all to 


em My. 
nth. This Tefers par- 


Piration 5 

them also 

which brin 
gs 


f . Ing ou 
their subserip ion, aes 
> 1b is 
»Y the 


ticularly to those who are in arrears. It can be 
taken advantage of, however, by the great number 
whose subscriptions expire in December, and even 
those whose subscriptions have not yet expired, if 
they so desire. The offers:— 

We renew your subscription for twelve months, 
and send you a copy of perhaps the most important 
and interesting work in musical literature of to-day, 
“Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works,” by Edward 
Baxter Perry, both for $2.00. 
cota renewal and a Gold-point Fountain Pen for 

00. 

a renewal and a Metronome without bell for 

25. 

Your renewal and a Metronome with bell for $4.25. 

Your renewal and our latest collection of piano 
compositions, “Master Pieces,” which is a carefully 
selected list from Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, etc., 
for concert use, both for $1.85. All the articles de- 
livered free. 

eae 


Your last year’s Erupes will obtain permanent 
value, or at least more permanent value, if they are 
bound together. We sell a strong binder, made spe- 
cially to take 12 issues, for $1.00. 


see 


On another page, notice our club offers with oLhey 
Magazines for the current subscription season. We 

ave selected the best magazines in their respective 
fields, and have offered them at unprecedented prices, 
if taken in connection with THE Erupe. 1 will pay 
you to take advantage of these offers, if you desire 
any other reading matter during the coming year. 

Perhaps the two best offers out of this list would 

e Tue Erupy, Success, and Revicw of Reviews, $5.00, 
for $3.40; or Tum Erupe, Success, and Cosmopolitan, 
$3.50, for $2.40. 


see 


To cLassEs who desire to make their teacher & 
Present of considerable value, we would suggest 
Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” We 
sell it during the Christmas Holidays at a less price 
than it has ever been offered before. For the five 
volumes, including the Index, which retail for $25.00, 
he price during the limited time is $15.00, transpor- 
tation paid. If this is too expensive, we can recom 
mend Riemann’s “Dictionary of Music and ae! 
cians” as being almost equal to that of Grove’s, eX- 
cept that the subjects are not treated quite 50 ae 

ur price on the large octavo volume, almost 900 
Depea Via tice $2.75, postpaid. ‘The above price on 

Tove’s dictionary is given only at this season. ALL 
Who are interested and who desire this exhaustive 
Work of reference will do well to make the effort re 
8et it during this month. 

Pas 


A usrwun gift for a teacher: Riemann’s Diction- 


a 9 nie 
Y of Music and Musicians. 
nee 


Voie, Standara Graded Course of at 
ce,” by H. W. Greene, has met wit 
Welcome from the voice-teachers who have had an 


opportunity to examine the first volume, which eee 
een on the market only a short time. The object 0 
this course for the voice is precisely the same as 
Mathews’s “Graded Studies” for the piano. ney, 
both fill the same position in their respective aoe 

Volume I cannot now be purchased separately 4 ; 
reduced rate as the book is now on the market, bu 
We are offering Books I and II for 75 cents. Volume 
f will be sent at once and Volume II just as 500” as 
it is on the market. In no cases will orders for 
Volume I be taken separately at a reduced price. Fi 

We urgently advise all interested in the voice to 
Make themselves acquainted with this course. 


see 


udies for the 
the heartiest 


ntire catalogue 
tions to anyone 
entirely in our 
known to our 
will take ad- 
thing they 


° vies shall be pleased to,send the ¢ 

desir ae Stevens Company publica 

iireead it. This catalogue is now 

patron, It contains a lot of music un 

Vanta; Sand we shall be glad if they wi 

may a of this opportunity to order any 
“sive from this catalogue. 


see 


THE “Velogi ; + piano is 
ocity Studies” rabinet or Plt 
xpectoq y Studies” for the ca iis month. 


to be o ark juring t 
hi on the market 4 1S . the 
is Volume contains velocity studies of about a 
i nd or third grade. They ana just as suitable fo 

Teed-organ ag they are for piano, although they 
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are originally piano studies; yet they are within the 
compass of the reed-organ. 

The special offer will only continue during this 
month. The book retails at $1.00 and can be had 
during this month for only 165 cents, postpaid. 


see 


Tus is the fifteenth year in which we have pre- 
sented our Holiday Offer. This year we propose 
making changes. We have considerably shortened 
the list and have weeded out those things for which 
there is not a great demand. The list as it is now 
printed on another page of this issue contains the 
cream of musical literature. Besides this everything 
in it is suitable for holiday gifts. The number of 
musical articles suitable for Christmas presents is 
limited, and this list contains about everything in 
this line. This offer has become indispensable to a 
great many musical people throughout the land, who 
order from it not only their Christmas gifts but 
other things of which they are in need, as the prices 
given here can only be procured during the month of 
December. We will fill orders for any work on the 
Holiday List in Toe Krups for December, 1903, at 
the price named. This is to accommodate those of 
our customers who may desire a work that we have 
been compelled to drop this year on account of lack 

ee 
oe avin ordering early in the month, by all 
means. The mails are delayed very often three days 
prior to the holidays. Be sure to write out your 
name and address very clearly, and write your order 
from the “Holiday Offer List” on a separate sheet 
from anything else. This will simplify the filling of 
the order. The list that we give is not only suitable 
for either teacher or pupil, but both alike. The 
prices, however, are only good during the month of 


December. 
aoe 
Biography, Theory, ete., in Rie- 


Musica History, ete, 
‘or four new subscriptions. 


mann’s Dictionary. ay 
ane 


Musto CALENDAR, which is by all odds our 
deat soul Christmas gift, will this year be quite 
attractive. We are having made for us four new 
pictures of Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, and Wagner. 
These will be mounted on fine ecard board with a 
calendar and an easel, something similar to the one 
of last Christmas. The low price of this Calendar 
has made it one of the most. popular presents given. 
The price for these calendars is $1.00 a dozen, post- 

aid. Many teachers buy them and make a present 
ie each one in their class. It makes a very pleasing 
remembrance from & teacher to her pupils. The 
price singly will be 10 cents. In quantity orders, if 
no particular portrait be specified, we will send a 


variety. 


rted at a cost of five cents per 
special Notices are ose t have replies directed to this 


word, cash with order. 


office. - -- 
oy CHER.—A TEACHER LEAVING 
cnance aie fh Taeveral small towns, situated on the 
a class of pe iine will be glad to assist a good teacher, 
same railroat —Tih, in locating. Teaching the whole year 
ably, Wome gtia Hoy, 1425 Twelfth Avenue, Al- 
"round. 
toona, Pa. 


~ WANTED—A YO OF 
to) take: CRETE? oe aust have good voice, thorough 
conservatory: 5 nish pest of references as to ability, char- 
method, and, £g, J. Deceveo, 607 N. Second Street, Harris- 
acter. 
burg, Pa. : 
3 D— “EVENING THOUGHTS RRV- 
50,000 THS SO-feachers for 25 cents. J. High Stauf- 
erie”— . 


fer, Publisher, Mansfield, Ohio. 


——— \7 ROME —DESCRIPTIVN MARCH, 

THD BURNING march, has just been placed on the 
p, T. Paull’s greater’ fa ETUDE will find a full description 
market. Readers "aif column “ad” of BP. Paull Music 


of this pigce Mt other page in this issue of Tum Hrupr. 


Co., foun 
CHORDS FOR PIANO IN ALL 
Geo. R. Stevens, 15 South Street, 


R MIDDLE-AGED SINGLH MAN 
ENG department of a well-established 


eee me 
CCOMPANIMEN 
ere. Send_25 cents. 


Auburn, N. Y- 

D qHR OF STRINGHD INSTRUMENTS, 

WANTED. “7 teen department in Conservatory. 0. P: 
tarnish, Wichita, Kans. 


I find the ‘Fifteen Etudes for Left Hand,” by BH. R. 
Kroeger, exceedingly fine; especially so for giving smooth- 
ess and strength to work of the left hand.—Nannie A. 

ucas. 


You deserve great_credit for publishing such an excellent 
magazine as THE ETupE. I believe it is the best music 
journal on earth. We enjoy every page, and would not be 
without it if it cost ten times as much.—R. N. Persons. 


I have received ‘‘Parlor and School Marches,” and find it 
very valuable. Every teacher should own a copy.—L. F. 
Davis. 

I am very much pleased with Dr. Clarke’s last work on 
harmony.—Frank Eaton. 


Liéw’s ‘‘Four-hand Playing,’’ vols. 1 and 2, are excel- 
lently arranged for practical studies, and I can heartily 
indorse them for pupils.—Mrs. J. 8S. Hull. 


I like Top Erupe far better than any other musical 
journal I have known.—Mrs. L. Af, Carter. 


I like the Kélling ‘“‘Teacher and Pupil’ better than any- 
thing I ners hitherto used in four-hand music.—Mrs. H. 8. 
Trezevant, 


I have never taken a musical magazine that has been of 
such practical use to me as THB ErupeE. I look forward 
to its coming each month as I would to the coming of a 
friend, for it certainly fulfils the meaning of the terms 
from a musical standpoint.—Miss Hazel Jackson, 


I feel that I could not get along without THm Erupn. 
Have had others, but there is none like THE ETUDE for 
me.—Mrs. Marvin. 


I appreciate the promptness with which you fill your 
orders. It is highly satisfactory.—Nellie M. Hamm. 


The October number of THD Erupe is fine. No wide- 
awake, progressive teacher can afford to be without it. I 
have long been a subscriber to your valuable magazine. 
I think my name was’entered in 1886, and I have derived 
much pleasure and profit from it.—Mrs. Corinne N. Corey. 


Your ‘‘On Sale” plan is a very liberal one, and has been 
helpful to me.—Zilla Schull. 


I would like to thank you for the kindness shown my 
orders in the past. It is a great pleasure and advantage 
to know when I send an order, no matter how small, it 
will be promptly filled. I certainly like your house better 
than any I have ever had dealings with, and shall gladly 
give you all my future orders. I must say that I enjoy 
Tun Hruby more and more.—Mrs. J. M. Paschal. 


I am very much pleased with ‘‘Master Pieces,’’ and will 
use it for some of my advanced pupils.—Bessie H. Ting. 


I wish I were competent enough to write up my praises 
for ‘‘Music Talks with Children,” by Tapper. The work is 
excellent.—Mrs. Geo. EH. Gates. 


I have now taken THE ErupE for more than seven years, 
and every year it really grows more attractive to me, as 
it certainly is of great benefit to any teacher. I also wish 
to thank you most heartily for all courtesies and kind- 
nesses you have shown me in business matters all these 
years.—Emma Loft. 


I wish to tell you how much I enjoy and am helped by 
THE Etupp. I consider it a perfect boon, especially to 
Western Piano-teachers.—Olara Jones. 


I have carefully examined Landon’s ‘Sight Reading 
Album” and believe it to be a very good work. I intend 
to put it to a practical test very soon.—Miss L. Shaffer. 


I am delighted with Landon’s ‘Sight Reading Album 
the pieces it contains are little gems.—Hlednor G. Meikle. 


I shall make good use of Dr. Clarke's Harmony this win- 
ter.—Mina B. Brust. 


Iam well pleased with Dr. Clarke's book on Harmony, as 
it is just what I needed.—D. D. Burnham. 


I most heartily recommend Clarke's ‘‘Harmony.”—Addie 
Henry. 


I read THH Brupe at the rate of one hour a day, always 
reading the latest numbers and reviewing from the first 
I have, December, 1894. Hach time I go over them I find 
something I did not understand before.—Mre. Louis A. 

‘oeppe. 


I consider Schmoll’s ‘Studies’ the best work for teach- 
ing purposes that I have ever seen. Hach study moves off 
with a spontaneity and finish that is highly satisfactory, 
and the names applied to them are of such a character as 
to appeal directly to the pupil, giving him a definite idea 
to work out.—Ida A. Bundy. 


In regard to A. Schmoll’s ‘Studies and Study-Pieces,”’ 
we cannot say too much. They excel all other works of the 
kind ever written. Every page is a new delight. The har- 
mony throughout is fascinating, every bar graceful and ele- 
gant, and so explicitly gotten up one could almost progress 
without a teacher.—Mrs. Nannie B. Joslyn. 


I wish to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
of your magazine. I find it a real source of inspiration and 
help, not only in my_ musical work among the Chinese chil- 
dren, but in other departments of work as well. No one 
could read THH Brubw without being strengthened and 
encouraged for their work.—Jean H. Brown. 


I am more than pleased with the ‘Leschetizky Method," 
and consider myself fortunate in getting so fine a work at 
the nominal price made by your offer through THR Hrupn, 
I would willingly give five dollars rather than be without 
it.—Sadie M. Woodworth. 


“How to Teach How to Study,’’ by Sefton, is very inter- 


esting and useful for anyone who is in doubt on points in 
teaching.—Louise Davidson. 


You are prompt and helpful, and it is a pleasure to deal 
with you.—Mre. J. L. MeNutt. 


of Ste 


of styles as complete as may be found in the 


offers its trade. 


Philadelphia Home 


In Philadelphia the name of Steinway and the name of Stetson are inseparably joined. In 
Philadelphia, only at Stetson’s can be heard and scen all of Steinway’s creations ; a showing 


Service of sales, rental, and delivery, as liberal as the parent house 


Steinway grands from $800 on to thousands 
of dollars; uprights from $600 upward. 
We always have some desirable Steinway 
Pianos, used—not worn—at reduced prices, 
Sterling Pianos, $300 up- 
ward, are thoroughly re- 
liable and very popular— 
worthy of wider acquain- 
tance and a larger price. 


inway 


New York warerooms. 


N. STETSON @ 


“GET THE HABIT” 
The “Kinder” Adjustable Foot Rest and Pedal Extenders 


for the piano, when teaching your small pupils. ‘‘No matter how talented the pupi 
Competent the teacher, the best results are not possible if the child's feet dangle it ties 2o™% 
The Pedal Extenders, in connection with Foot Rest, give the child the same control of 
the piano as agrown person. No article has ever been invented for the help of children 
their musical education, that has given the satisfaction to both pupil and era 
‘Kinder’ Adjustable Foot Rest and Pedal Extenders have. They are being used b 
most up-to-date teachers and schools throughout the country. y the 


Foot Rest, $3.00. Pedal Extenders, $2.00 per set of two 


Special discount to teachers and trade. 


Sold by all first-class music houses. W, MARKS, 250 West 84th Street, 


W111 Chestnut Street 


CO., PHILADELPHIA 


OF USING 


teacher as the 


THE PRICE OF 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


New York. 


A Revelation to Solo and Orchestral 
Players 


NEW PROCESS 


BLACK DIAMOND 


GUT COVERED STRINGS 


FOR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, AND 
CONTRA BASS 


Made by an entirely new process in string winding. 
Guaranteed to be absolutely true, remarkably flexible, 
and responsive, possessing brilliant and lasting tone 
qualities and will not rattle, buzz, or become false. 

They improve the tone of the entire instrument. En- 


dorsed by all the prominent artists. Insist on being 
supplied with New Process Black Diamond Strings, 
and you never again will be satisfied with other makes. 


Sold by all the leading dealers. 


NATIONAL MUSICAL STRING CO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Bete. 3 without atengher. ae 


ery kn 
‘out state artiale wanted, | With to a.y. 
URLITZER CO. 227 E. 4th St, Cineinnatl, 0. 


POLE’S 


Organ [Pedal Elttachment 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Manufactured and sold by 
JOHN J. POLE, GENEVA, N, y 


Sold in NEW YORK CITY by 
Cc. G. BROCKINGTON, 15 E. 16th Street 


MA ANINI HENAN ENGe 


C. A. Muller Silk Strings 


ETERNELLE AND ACADEMY 
Made by new process exclusively for the 
American Trade,—Correct, Pure in Tone 
and more durable than Gut Strings 3 


Pv Yara Yc) 


a 
S 


3 ‘ : 
z Each in separate envelope bearing signature 


None genuine 
without signature 


For Sate sy Leapine Importers ann Deaters 
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ORRECTION OF MUSIC Mss. 
A SPECIALTY 


ALBERT W. BORST 
Qdd Fellows’ Tempie, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PTE AE OPERA AD 


A Subseri ae . 
minor scale thats, Saying that there is no chord in the 
sixth or the natu may je used to harmonize that raised 
met be harmonized Wont it is meant that these notes 
8cales ri 

choriae ° the minor scale 


An Old § 
Thee lusic Wane Programs of appropriate Christ- 
this issue of Tap ould Consult the CHILDREN’S PAGE of 
umn. For the closing a Also an article in another col- 
Bells,” by Kling (for piano ooq Vou, musht use “Christmas 
Kitchen Symphony," 


hords borrowed from related 
does not properly contain these 


For an exhe 
we would mstive and practic: 4 pedaling 
Schmitt, vefer al treatise on pe 


8. After the th 
jon oUsh Practice of scales in a 
a arallel ant 
studied’ in eh and in sixths and tenths, they may be 
octaves: © octaves and in combined sixths and 


talian word, 2 ones 
‘ ; unga,” Italian word, 
Strepitoso, lao but. uned vith Some other wont 
i : »”? sli » In a furious, headlong style, 
time slightly slacieg fom One note to another, at the same 
eulvez Je Chant”? iL ng the time; “Sciolti,” with freedoms 
© Noice, equivalent) French phrase, and’ means to follow 
ey are diene more commonly used score 

0, i : Oo an accompanist to 
retard time; Penns, that he has been granted freedom 
. Bae ando,’* Ital ing slower 
eiteration of Temando, abbreviaged ere ee rap 


eve & not 
Terns, Clarke's pyyn@tords — Uguaimente,"” equally; 
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languages metre you the 


Erupe will 


uncing Dictionary of Musi 
D) in meanings of words from forelg® 
‘urnish it to youre: The publisher of TH2 


. Maria F 
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Burope "4; teacher Of ge icente Garcia, a famous Spanish 
- He yisitea the wing who had great success iD 
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ter 
tralto of 2528 Gav nited States with his two daush- 
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rengh es gwaich can pe, Method of voice culture oF 
such by ayp Properly called Italian, AmericaD, 
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Conducted by PRESTON WARE OREM. 


MUSIC AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


AN article in Tue Erupr some months ago upon 
the “Relation of Music to the Public Schools,” states 
a difficulty which must be encountered by every pt 
vate teacher. The remedy suggested is one that has 
been employed by the present writer for several 
years. After completely filling Saturday from break- 
fast time until early night, and every possible out-of- 
school period on other days, utilizing the earliest 
hours for the youngest pupils and reserving the 
latest ones for the young men and boys, I arrange 
for the remainder by personal interview with the 
city principal, who, thus far, has always been accom- 
modating, excusing pupils of good standing for the 
first or last period of a session, or even 1 special 
cases, for a study period during a session. 

The greatest difficulty the teacher has to encounter 
is not so much the lesson period as the present 
public-school curriculum, which makes no time allow- 
ance for private lessons of any kind outside the 
Tegular school course. With the higher standard de- 
manded for entrance to college, the superintendents 
and principals of all preparatory schools are being 
more and more pushed to graduate pupils of a higher 
grade. Advanced studies are crowded into the earlier 
Years; children of twelve are forced to grapple with 
Subjects suitable only for mature minds. There 4 
no time for the study of music, and really talente: 
and musical children are compelled either to lose 
their grade in school or give up music lessons alto- 
gether until the years of school life are over. This 
means, of course, that the child can never become ‘i 
musician, because the prime requisite in ee 
music study is not only ability on the part of boll 
teacher and pupil, but that the study be commence! 
in early childhood, at the kindergarten age if pos- 
sible, and be continued through the formative years 
that it may be a part of the child’s life. a 

Why cannot the public-school system be broug! H 
to recognize the utility of music as an elective, au 
make provision that all students having regular ie 
Sons in that branch be excused from some unessential 
routine work imposed by the regular course? or 
tain time allowance should be made for the ee 
Pursuance of this study, especially as music fone 
such a prominent part of all school exhibitions. h 
child who can play upon some instrument is always 
m demand, not only to vary the THONOUORY ate 
Program, but to accompany the chorus sing ng in 
daily exercises, e 

Music is an essential in education, and to pies 
temperaments a requisite to health and LEE ail 
No child who has the opportunity for study § ee 

deprived of the necessary time—rs- Joseph H. 
Treland. 


TACT AND JUDGMENT. 


sar gornes 
THE m of a teacher is S° 
anhood or womanhood pil presents 


times quite severely tested when a new PU 3 
himeel? for a eat lesadtn and this pupil is i 
have taken instruction from @ rival beech re 
question facing the new teacher, if he ding i Ms to 
Vious training to have been poor, is: Whethet 
pull down or build up. It will probably zest a wo 
doing both. He will find it necessary to pull “°r 
and also to build up. Much tact and judgme? ded 
@ required on the new teacher’s part to a ae of 
work without hurting the feelings oF Belaceter by 
he pupil and without seeming to be Promprc’ 
any desire to put the previous teacher in & ne iting 
, there may be teachers who delight ™ LenS 
© pieces the former teacher and his work, ah eem 
feel that their own superiority, by 5° Orns: vere is- 
°verwhelming; but they may be making ® great me 
take. Children are very observing and ee nd 
quite clever in forming estimates of character, at 
Such teachers will run the risk of losing the see 
and admiration of the pupil if he discovers anything 
little? or “mean” in the teacher. Parents, too, 4 
apt to he Unfavorably impressed by such method Ss. 
certainly is in better taste to ayoid “rane 
down” or criticising a rival, and to rest content to 
let your work speak for itself in the results that are 


THE ETUDE 


sure to come if you know your business better than 
the other one knew his. 

When a pupil comes to the present writer from 
another teacher in the same place, the first one or 
two lessons are given entirely to examination of 
work, and to forming mentally a “diagnosis” of the 
ease. Then follows a substituting of his own ideas 
and methods for obtaining certain results, if he can- 
not approve of the pupil’s present way of obtaining 
them. Gradually be endeavors to undo what seems 
to him to be wrong and undesirable, and to substi- 
tute the better or different way, to which he is ac- 
med and which he uses according to his reason 
and convictions. He does not feel it to be a neces- 
sity that all musically weak places shall be shown 
up to the pupil; the important thing is to offer the 
means of strengthening them. ‘ 

The writer feels that the most important thing of 
all is that he, as the new teacher, shall from the 
first inspire and enthuse the pupil, and above all 
shall command his respect and liking. First impres- 
sions are lasting. Therefore, with pupils coming from 
some other teacher it is most especially important 
that the new teacher do his work quietly—without 
much talk—gradually, and with tact and judgment 
or, in a word, with common sense.—John W. Harding. 


custo: 


A PUPIL ADVANCED IN YEARS, 


TEACHERS are sometimes approached by persons 
who have reached maturity of years and asked to 
ction in piano-playing to the applicant. 
t is difficult to do much with persons 
tiffened with work and the joints 
in which good results 


give instruc 
Of course i 
whose fingers are §' 
rigid. And yet there are cases 
have come from such cases. 

‘A woman in an obscure western town from her very 


i erayed to study music, but was prevented 
ote and other things. After she was a mature 
woman, with a family of her own, she was enabled to 
study with her own children. With the assistance of 
a kind-hearted and benevolent teacher she gained 
much pleasure; her ideals were set higher; life took 
on a different phase; she was literally lifted from her 
commonplace existence to a higher plane. Now her 
influence over her sons and daughters. is more elevat- 
ing, and their characters through this influence will be 
made stronger and more peautiful—M. P. A. 


A PROGRESSIVE CLUB. 


3 the program of the coming year’s work 
jeiae ela at La Gaagel Tl. The department of 
music is but three years old, but it has done splendid 
work. We have studied in an unusual way, trying to 
eet an idea of the growth of music through the in- 
fluence of the different schools, beginning with the 
chureh in the early Christian era, the early French, 
Netherlands, early Italian and its branches, the early 
German school through the classical period; and this 
year we take up the modern schools and what per- 
tains to them. We have vocal and instrumental illus- 
(ations from whatever period we are studying, and, 

we have a great deal of talent in the class, this 
a ‘t has been very satisfactory also. After this year 
Ee ect to “study biography, thus familiarizing 
Be sea with the works of the masters, feeling that 
cermin better appreciate them through our pre- 
Mie three years’ study. We have also started a 
musie library which we expect to add to each year 
by means of funds from entertainments, such as oper- 


ettas, concerts, ete. 


rogram follows: 
ae ees and ‘lrend of Modern Development in 


Music: 1. The Orchestra—Its Instruments and Their 
Uses. 2. The Modern School of Italian Opera, 3. The 
Prominent Music-schools and Studios of Europe— 
Their Products and Particular Advantages. ‘ 4, The 
Great Women Composers. 5. Beethoven Recital. 6. 
Modern French Opera and the Rise of Instrumental 
Musie in Modern France. 7. The Violin—Some Mak- 
ers and Some Masters. 8. The Modern German School 
of Instrumentalists. 9. Modern German Opera and 
the Music Drama. 10. Lecture — Wagner and His 
Music Dramas. 11. Modern English Music; Russian 
Music. 12. MacDowell Recital.—Mtia R. Brown. 


Beware of that flabby condition of the muscles in 
which the whole moral fiber of a man’s being is slack- 
ened, and in which a chasm is set up between what 
you know is duty and what you actually do. On the 
other hand, try to cultivate that tense condition of 
the muscles in which to feel one ought to do some- 
thing is to do it.—Journal of Hducation. 
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Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
in obtaining it. These conditions, however, will exist 
no longer, for the 


Sohmer Harmony Chart 
(PATENTED) 
explains all so simply and completely that even the 


most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
ata glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 
student, both vocal and instrumental. 

Endorsed by Edsuard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 
and other noted authorities. 

‘Atall music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 


4) John Peld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 


MANDOLINS 


CROW GUITARS 


We send them to you on long trial so you can judge of tone 
and be suited before you buy. Fully guaranteed by us. 
Prices from $4.00 to 850.00. Send for new illustrated 
catalogue telling everythi 


We will make a special freight allowance to all 
music loyers who order one of our-Ideal Music Cab- 
inets before November 15th, It is the most con- 
venient, music always easily found and kept from 
being mixed up. = 

Made in golden oak or mahogany finish, piano 
polish, dust proof, high grade in every way and 
very cheap. Write for catalogue of music cabinets, 
desks, sectional book-cases, center tables, etc. 


KING FURNITURE CO. Soginnt Michtoce 


Saginaw, Michigan 


FISCHER’S 
PIANO POLISH 


It cleans while it polishes. It hasn’t a drop of 
acid to destroy the natural lustre belonging to 
fine varnish. It doesn’t gum,—the last drop as 
good as the first. It doesn’t leave a greasy sur- 
face. Try it on a looking-glass,—nothing shows 
even a suspicion of grease like a mirror. 


It does cleanse and polish and is 
fully guaranteed by 


CHARLES H, FISCHER. CO. 
1710 Chestnut Street, 3S Philadelphia 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


Harmony is the first step on the road to becoming a 
composer. First three lessons free of charge for the 
asking, to demonstrate our unexcelled method, Send 
for testimonials. Twenty lessons for five dollars, 


W. P. SCHILLING, org. and Choir Master 
St. Peter's Cathedral, SCRANTON, PA, 


money order. 


PUBLISHER, GLEN ROCK, Pa. 
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A SMALL full score of ‘‘Tannhauser” is announced by a 
Berlin publisher. 


THE new auditorium of the New England Conservatory 
of Music was dedicated October 20th. 


Ir is announced that Edward Elgar, the noted English 
composer, is at work on a symphony. 


ONLY two out of three applicants for instruction at the 
Vienna Conservatory this year were accepted. 


WAGNER'S “‘Gétterdimmerung” is to be given in Copen- 
hagen, during the present season, in Danish. 


Gopowsky’s Chopin Studies have been made a part of 
the teaching repertoire of the P ris Conservatoire. 


“PARSIFAL” has been given but eight times outside of 
sie etGne in Munich, five times in 1884 and three times in 


POL PLANCON, who has not been heard in America for 


several years, will be heard on our concert stage this 
season. 


THE idea of ‘Young People’s Concerts,” as started in 
Berlin, has spread to other German cities. Cologne is to 
have a series. 


WILLIAM CouRTNEY, formerly a noted oratorio tenor 


and later a highly esteemed teacher in New York City, died 
in October last. 


MADAMH BERTHE MARX announced a piano-recital in 
London at which she would play the 24 Preludes and 25 
Studies of Chopin. 


A FRENCH writer on musical subjects, Paul Landormy, 
will give lectures in Paris on ‘German’ Music from Bee- 
thoyen to Wagner.”’ 


ON® of the latest items of news from abroad is that 
Paderewski has lost a large part of his fortune through 
unlucky investments. 


Max Brucu, now in his sixty-fifth year, has recently 
delivered to his publisher a new work for soprano .olo, 
chorus, and orchestra. 


A New York paper says that Felix Mott! will give fifteen 
symphony concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House during 
his stay in New York City. ° 


MR. W, F. AprHorP, the well-known Boston critic and 
musico-litterateur, has gone to Italy and will make his 
permanent residence there. 


In addition to its Philadelphia series the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will give a series of subscription concerts in the 
smaller Pennsylvania cities. 


Tum last manuscript Mr. F. G. Rathbun, a prominent 
American composer who died several months ago, sent to 
a publisher was called ‘‘Farewell.” 


A NHW work of interest to violinists is Prof. Moser’s 
“Life of Joachim,” which includes a great deal of corre- 
spondence with Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Liszt. 


, 28H favorite instrument of Loeyensohn, the Belgian 
cellist, who will concertize under Rudolph Aronson’s direc- 


om in the United States this summer, is a “strad’”’ dated 


TH Belgian ‘Roman Prize” of $4000 was awarded to 
the composer Albert Dupins. When shall we have an 


“American Prize,” for which American composers may 
compete? 


THB Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra will make arrange- 
ments to have a number of guest-directors this season, 


similar to the plan adopted by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Mr. HAROLD BAUER will give some of his time to teach- 
ing in Boston this season, during intervals between his con- 
cert engagements. He will be connected with William L. 
Whitney's school. 


Tum theater in the royal palace at Munich can look back 
on 160 years of existence. It was dedicated October, 1753, 
with the opera ‘Cato in Utica’; libretto by Metastasio, 
music by Ferrandini. 


THH latest musical sensation and Wunderkind in Berlin 
is a 10-year-old violinist, Franz yon Vecsey, who plays 
Wieniawski, Paganini, Hubay, and Bach with an ‘“‘astonish- 
ing ripeness” of conception. 


THE municipal council of Lausanne has yoted $2000 to 
the city orchestra on the condition that every winter at 
least ten people's concerts be given, at a price less than 
the regular series calls for. = 


FELIX DH JONCIERES, French composer, died in Paris 
last month. He was born April 12, 1839. He was closely 
identified with the modern school of composition and was 
an ardent adherent of Wagner. 


Mr. Louis C. Huson, with the assistance of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, will lecture on the subjects ‘‘The Classical 
Orchestra,’’ and ‘‘!he Modern Orchestra,” January 5th and 
February 9th, in the Broad Street Theater, Philadelphia. 


A CATALOGUH has been prepared of the music archives 
of the Catholic Court Church in Dresden. It contains about 
2000 different compositions, many of them seldom met with, 
and representing all the famous old composers of church 
music. 


Frau WAGNER has sent word to the management of the 
Paris Grand Opera that she wil consent to their putting 
Wagner's music on their stage on condition that they will 
include “Tristan and Isolde’ In the plan. The latter is to 
be given next season. 


Mr. Petmr A. SCHNECKDR, organist of the West Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, and one of the most noted 
composers of church music in the United States, died Octo- 
ber 1%th. Mr. Schnecker was born in Germany in 1850, but 
was brought to this country in his early youth. 


[HHODORD ''HOMAS has included n the program for the 
dinaaas Orchestra two symphonies by Sibelius, tho Finnish 
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W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 


|Keep our Music| 
Nicely Bound 


It doesn't pay to have it torn, ragged, and hard to find. 


OPENS FLAT. 


PTY 
BOOK 
‘SHOWING 


|THE KIMSEY MUSIC BINDER| 


has a flexible cover—sheet music size—that can be easily | 
rolled; will save the edges of your music and make your 
collection look neat and attractive always, 

It contains a sufficient number of gummed stubs to hold 
64 pages of music, and when you have once pasted them 
they are where you can find them for all time to come. 

Every Music Teacher and Student will 
eee gnice the value of this Binder 
It is a music, time, money, and mind saver, 
Ask for THE KIMSEY GUMMED STUB FLAT OPEN 
MUSIC BINDER 
at your music store; or, we will send it to you upon 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps or silver. 


WM. SCATCHARD, JR. 
500 Odd Fellows Temple, PHILADELPHIA 


GUCKERT’S A-B-C Diagram Methods of 


Chords for MANDOLIN, GUITAR, and BANJO. 


ed and improved methods, containing all the chords 
ps ReaioE and minor keys. Complete instructors 
from the beginning, how to tune and play without notes 


the aid of a teacher. _ . 
o Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Each, 3Q ets. 


lish 
pet. a. Je R. BELL, CERVENworTH, Kan. 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC 


Normal Classes at studio beginning in October, February, 
and July. Correspondence Lessons during entire season, 
Send for circulars. 


MISS JOSEPHINE A. JONES 
505 Huntington Chambers, - Boston, Mass. 


A SHORT CHRISTMAS CANTATA FOR Yo 


BURPEE’S Farm Annual ror 1904 
LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE 


Mailed FREE to all svucui is BEST SEEDs! 


of illustrations and six superb colored plates, it is now brigh 


Many new features for r994—including valuable RARE) NOVELTIES sani b 
elsewhere. Write TO-DAY! A postal card will secure a copy Deiost pict cannot be had 
intend to purchase seeds ;—otherwise the price is ten cents, which i 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


book of 178 pages, with hundreds 
hter and better than ever before. 


ail—provided you 
S less than cost to us. 


Ernest M. Skinner & Co. - 


Church 


Organ Builders 


387 East Eighth Street 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Skinner Tubular and Electro Pneu- 
matic Action and Movable Console 


Examples of the Skinner actio i 

E and cor ay py 
Symphony Tall, Boston ; St. Bartholomew's: Chuncy, New York: 
equreh cfs nee aternity, New York; South Congregational 
Trinity Church, Brocotts, Arlington St. Church, Boston; Holy 
Presbyterian Churet eu, Ghurch of the Saviour, Brooklyn + Brick 

ork: Second Prectrpne™, Yorks Church of the Ascension, New 
Mes: ere eesbyterl n Church, Chicago, Ill; Second Church 
of Christ § 7 Snicago, lll.; Grace Church, New York. Tone 


| ARE INTEREST 


EB ESTED IN PIPE ORGANS ? 
ior durability. perfect workman- 
ship, and fine quality of tone, the 


| M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 


i cannot be excelled. 
Our Orga rej ~ : 5 
shat Gouiplecea hanes ery State in the Union, and we have 
f organs which ele arge three-manual tubular-pneumatic 
St. Thomas aml ge Cresetted by Mr, Andrew: Carnegie to 
ing, Pa, ata cose t Stephen's Reformed Churches in Read- 
our catalogs and fort jy eat, YOu are interested send for 
nish estimates ange til rarticulars, We will sladiy fire 
Addresnetes and specifications, V& Will gladly fu 
Address all teen: 


i | communications 
M.P. MOLLER, HaG 


STOWN, MD. 


=a AND CHEAPEST 
BIG? ILLUSTRATED 
CaTaLoc OF 


<= MUSICAL INSTRUM! 
ciate « sng BAND ORCHESTRAS 
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ih 


EEQ OR MONEY REFUNDED, 


LOCUST S?8' PHILADA PA| 


JW.PEPPER Sty. 


HOW TO PLAy 
IN P 

WITHOUT BEING NERVOUS 

By MADAME a, PUPIN. ee) 


Single copies by mai f PRICE, TWELVE CENTS 
Ten copies by mae eeu cents (silver) and a toe 


= e 2 = cent stamp. 
Kilty copies by mail, Five datlag a yive one-cent stamps ee 
Address : ars and twenty cents in stamps. 


n, Station 0, New York City 


UNG PEOPLE 


SANTA CLAUS’ Party 


LIBRETTO BY WM. H. GARDNER 
PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY, 


TA CLAUS’ Party” 


or public school entertainment, “Sa 
although full directions are given f 
yoices, and are very melodious and 
petition instituted by the LAprEs’ Hox 
ininutes to produce, 


Music py 


Louis H 
F $1.00 PER DOZEN, POSTPA F. GOTTSCHALK 
‘There is a pronounced demand for short cantatas to be given as a part of a gener 


ID. 


Program fo, 
ut scenery and v etn Very eit 


at Rureveieeus the range of children’s 
Lenlarged yine first prize in the com- 
arged. It will take about 15 to 20 


Sunday School 
mple costumes, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut Street, 


composer, and one by Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist who 
appeared in the United States several years ago, several 
works by Hlgar, and some by American composers. 


THw orchestra of the Philharmonic Society of New York 
City will number 100 members for the present season’s con- 
certs, under the celebrated European directors, Colonne, 
Kogel, Wood, Weingartner, Safonoff, Strauss. Victor Her- 
bert is the American representative on the programs. 


TH® Griinfeld subscription concerts complete the twenty- 
fifth season this year. These concerts were founded by 
Heinrich Griinfeld, Xaver Scharwenka, and Gustav Hol- 
laender in 1879, and have had a strong public interest ever 
since. The most famous artists have assisted at these con- 
certs. 

™m Pope has prepared a decree to be sent to all tho 
Catholic churches of the world, which provides for the ban- 
ishment from the churches of all operatic and profane com- 
positions. The hand of the abbé-composer, Perosi, is seen 
in this decree, which praises the implicity of the Gregorian 
chant. 

A NEW understanding between the Wagners and the man- 
agement of the Prince Regent Theater admits of the “Ring” 
operas being given this year, although they are also on the 
plan at Bayreuth. Formerly only those operas were given 
at Munich which were not given at Bayreuth the samo 
season. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


yearly scholarshinnge GARRe? of the 


$375, open to Mendelssohn Prize, a 
any Toyal conservatory in German, Music-students trom 


2 Singers, composers, ig wey’, Pianists, violinists 
ers, Windy! , violinists, 
year: slaw 
tithe press; GO at Waren qenmeen: 8 
A comMITrnR ‘ 


artists of Leipzig, Gesrenitects, sculptors, 


St. Li o arrangi 
Bove fares Rta, Mak, Esra? eeehbte ae the 
Wagner ana Gigee attention lately, 
8 composers, 1°? Artists will 
aniuence we § OAKLEY, an Bel 
22, 1890,” Hiss magon4on, October a7 VGlish composer of 
Leipzig, altkoymusical education way Paes born July 
cities, ‘In ig0 ee he spent some time nly received at 
University, | © became professor Of mudi weer, German 
¥. {2 which position he wa: usio in Edinburgh 
ago by Frederic Niecks, S succeeded a 


A HuRoppan correspondent ¢; 


that the catalogues t calls attentio 
servatories of HUGG Eee Wes Germa m to the fact 


ber of American students, Th 
Americans are awaking to th, 


are able to do much more for * our home 
to them a few years ago, * their pupiis than was tenoners 


HOME NOTES. 


Mr. Harmon H. Wart, assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Fores- 
man Bagg, contralto, gave a recital at the Chicago Bene 
College November 5th. Mr. Watt's program containet 
works by Beethoven, Schumann, Bach, Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Schubert, Liszt, and some of his own compositions. 

DURING his concerts at the Pittsburg Exposition Walter 
Damrosch and bis orchestra played Mr. Ad. M. Foerster’s 
composition ‘At Twilight’; during the same series of con- 


“certs Mr. Foerster’s march, written for Andrew Carnegie, 


“Dedication March,” was played by Sousa and his pene fy 
Mary HALLock, pianist, has an interesting musical tal 
on “The Pulse and the Origin of Rhythm, which she lately 
has delivered before several musical clubs. apes 

Tun Faculty Concert of the Conservatory 0 usi 
Whitman College, ‘Wallawalla, Wash., was givent October 
12th. In addition to Director Lovewell, Mr. es eels 
Fischer, violinist; Mr. Thos. J. Pennell, baritone ands 
list; Miss M. Grace Jones, pianist; and Miss Edna yy 
soprano, took part. Ps Anta 

Miss Louisp GrorG®, of the Chicago Piano 0! oe 
a Bach program October 17th. The program included Ae e 
in D major; Inventions, Nos. 8 6, 14; Minuetto a paren 
Gigue in B-dat major; Prelude and Fugue, ; 
Gavotte in D major; Bourrée in A ee wi Nanenven ta 

Mr. FRANK B. WiuuiaMs, of Newark, N. ~» 2 
organ recital in the First Presbyterian Church, Mount Car 
mel, Pa., October 15th. 


RECITAL PROGRAMS. 


Pupils of the Hartoood Studio. the 
Glass Drill in ear-training, rhythm, scales, muscle Tar 
ing; Melody in C, Kébler; In May, Behr; Wot o' sea: 
Ducelle; The Merry Bobolink, Krogman; o 5 cong, Bl- 
shell, Krogman; Merriment, Heins; Spinn. DE ame Ley 
pueurelck; Knight Rupert, Schumann; bth Noc ’ 

aC] 

1 iphia. 

Pupils d Street Conservatory, Philadelp . 
Reda cari Grieg; Nocturne, Sgambati; eee 
feats ti, Kone ta Bers, No, 2, Cupping orane 
song), ; re, . 15, . 2, pin 5 
Fantisie Militaire, Op, 15 (violin), Leonard; Polonaise 
Op. 9, No. 6, Paderewski. 

Pupils Mra. 8. 4 
Hose Welte rs ands), Pouschel; The Young, Riders G 
hands), The Fisher Maid (4 hands), KOllings Farr ieg (4 
Paradige (4 hands), Streabbog; March of the vate onn; 
hands), Dequin; Allegro Brilliante (4 hands), Men er si’ 
Le Calif de Bagdad (6 hands), Boleldicuy jo). mwo 
Sana i" Tocatelle, Dupont oes ie vmante 3 7 
le Shoes, Streabbeg; J H my 
Goodnight, Maasenet; Elina, Masini; Rakeczy Mare 

hands), Liszt. 


Pupils of George L. McBillan. winkle, 


Gretchen Waltz, Op. 34, No. Streab- 
Twinkle, Little Star, Metzler; Morning Prayers Nec- 
&; Narcissus, Nevi Die’ Marketenderin, No. 4, 


turne, Op. 62, bach; Schmetterling, Op. 3 d 
Gustay Hee Uae etaat Devotion, Adam gelbey ont “a1, 
Valse Brillante, A-flat, Chopin; Nocturne tenes Op. 14; 
fo. 2, Chopin; Andante and Rondo Cap: ange; _Chil- 
Mendelssohn; ‘Harvest-tide, Op. a Wolff; Petite Waltz, 
Op. 44, No. 6, Bernhart tor Apple Blossoms, 

tin; 


Metzler; Gornelia Waltz, George D. Martiti . Go style. 


e lody of 

Turkish March (2 pianos, 8 hands), Beethoves', Meaitzell; 
ve, Engelmann; Russian Magurka | (4 be 2 

Processional March (4 hands), Ringuet; VO“) as), Mngel- 

gedara; Over, Hill and Dale, eee Fomance, trom, I 

3 ‘riihlin; uschen, in a 4 hands), 

cat 1 trovatore ( Festival 


Perpet- 
-Nachtstt ;. Scissors : verie, 
ick, Schumann; Sc’ gain, Reinecke; Beye 


Tachati, ; Nevin; Waltz in D Liszt; 
lonaise in’G-sharp Minor, Chopin; Liebest\oe™ yisnt; 
Intermezzo, Brahms; Concert Study im 
Scherzo in'C-sharp Minor, Chopin. 

Pupils of 0. H. . jy Mey 
Hareacois Prete Swing Sons, _Loeschernarwenka; 

Bobolink, Krogman;. Momens Re ie Hococe 
ems from ds), Gounde: 8 tor 

Meyer Hanicen enen oa ene ee : 
eller; ands), 5 

T; A Country Dance (4 bi of Music, Boston, 

Tovention (2 F major, Bach; 

Relneckes” Ghase of the ‘Butterflies, Denes: 


Lichner; ' Cradle Song, Marston; A Snort On Sonatina 


vernoy; La Cinquantaine (violin), ment, 
‘ontaine, ‘Bohm; Sonata, C major, ist more y: 
7 


ndo, D major, Mozart; Tro! 
Polo: Se MLOZB EE, . Allen; Vi hor In- 
monaise, Op. 7, No, 1 (violin, C. N- Aion as), Gurlit ae 


h q 

Yention, H major, No, 6 Bach; Solfegsietto, (9 pianos), 
id » No. 6, ; ; et (2 D 

id Without ‘Words, No. 9, Mendelssohn; vavallées Vale 

Arabenque, agers), Rondo, OP. iim 

, B-flat, Lack; Duet (2 pianos): miiqo, G maior, 

gurute: Prelude, ‘© minor, Op. 28, ChoPinat, Op. 29 ven 


), Chopin; F minut, OP. o> 37 No. 3 

legro Vivads, (Ghsaiae walse, A major, Oni a Op. 7 

mak: Duet @ pianos), Rondo relia) 
Olonaise, A major, OP. 4 4. D-fial 

HolonPt (A-fiat, Op, 29, Maloy, Valse (0p, f4.  oplleato, DY 
, yal 


PD), Chopin: dagio, Piu moer tranged 
#atH) Webin? ‘Gnorus ena’ Waltz trom “araust” (ON 
‘ands, 2 pianos and violins), Gouned. 


WI 


i hi price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but 2 

50 So. 15th Street late EEGe : ‘ reason for th” Delight after shaving Sol 
i re verywhere, or mailed on recelpt of 25 cents. 

Our Book on Hair Cultu: td Tensen (ihe original), soe 


prain, relieves ner 
refreshing sleep. 


Strengthens th 


Lowney’s Chocolates have 
by their Delicious Quality, Per- 
fect Purity, and Delightful Flavors 
achieved the 


Largest Sales 


Of any Confections 
In the World. 


Lowney’s candies in the original sealed pack- 

ages are guaranteed to be in perfect condi- 
tion, or money refunded. A guarantee slip 
in each sealed package. 


P.S.—We send free the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how 
to make fudge, caramels, icings, chocolate bonbons, etc. 


etc., at home. e 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY t 


Boston, Mass, 


DOES NOT 


O) 5 9 4 WASTE AWAY 
For Shampooing 
Un rg For the Toilet 
15 Cents a Cake 


Atall drug and department stores, 
or sent direct on receipt of price. 
Save the Bands. 


RICHARD BINDER 


For Brain Workers 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


e exhausted and confused 
headache and induces 


‘vous 1 
A wholesome tonic. 


EN’S 3ieue 
phe LET 


2 ] CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin, “A little higher 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Nowark, N.J. 


BELLAK PIANOS 


The sweetest toned instruments on the mar- 
ket. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


JAMES BELLAK'S SONS, 1129 SHESTNGT STREET 
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NY of these beautiful, 
jenuine Diamonds and 
‘ine Pearls, in solid gold, 
hand-made mountings will be sent 
‘direct from our factory on receipt of 
rice, or C. O. D., subject to inspection. 
rder by number, "We send goods prepaid ‘Ye 
and guarantee safe delivery. Your money 
back without a question if you are not wholly pleased. Our Diamonds are of superior quality and 
we sell only fine, high-grade goods and list everything at wholesale prices, 
Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue shows thousands of photographs of the newest and finest 
goods. IT'S FREE—send for it to-day and save one-half on your Christmas | 
shopping. We are the largest concern in the business and one of the oldest,—Est. 1840, yj 
We refer to the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Capital, $2,000,000. 
S. T. ALTEMUS @ CO. 
Diamond Merchants, Gold and Silversmiths 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sterling Silver, 56 P Stewart Building 
Cut Glass, Novelties, Etc., Etc. Chicago, Ill. 
= — 


RN PIANO TUNING 


Be Indopendent and Your Own Employer 


This eld and dignified profession is positi f 
successfully taught by' mail by a new’ ecient 
method. We are the inventera and contrite 
TUNE-A-PHONE—the scientific invention. thee 
teaches you in yourewn home, a 
The course includes tuning, action regulati 
pairing, otc., is thorough amd easy to buded ea) 
with attention Lo Prof. Bryant to each student. 
After you have graduated and received i a 
welielawowlstarcia business: your diploma 
Here's a real opportunity. 
Every musician should have knowledge of pian 
tuning, regulating, etc. We give free a TUNHIR® 
PHONE (an invaluable assistant) to each student.” 
Note the simplicity, adaptability, and compactness 
of the instrument. It answers at once as a tuning- 
fork and a third hand, and is so small it can be carried 
in the pocket. The only instrument of its kind ect 
invented. 
Write to-day and let us send you complete informa. 
tion, testimonials, endorsements from piano mang 
facturers, etc., of our School. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
200 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SCHOOL FOR ORGANISTS 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fine Modern Pipe Organ for Practice 
ALBERT W. BorsT 


WANTED 
500 MANDOLIN PLAYERS to know that the YALE 


MANDOLIN COLLECTION, containing thirty Standard 
Selections, is the BEST BOOK on the Market. 


ONE SAMPLE COPY AT 25 CENTS 


P. J. LAMMERS, Baliiviore, mp. 


RAPID DVPLICATOR 


(NO GELATINE AFFAIR) 
Lasts years in constant use. 10 x 15 size, $5.00. Reproduces 
exact copies of MUSIC and all writings. 20 full sheets duplicated 
within 5 minutes, 


E. BENSINGER CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


MY ALABAMA SUE wm. Bamack 


A well-told love song of the South, full of feeling 
and replete with inspiring melody. Price, 50c. 

7 mailed upon receipt of 
Sample Copies ™*e4upon receipt of yee, 
PUBLISHED BY 


CLIFT HARRIS CO., 839 Broadway, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


YOUR MUSIC IS TORN!! 


WHILE YOU LEARN 


Our system makes it possible for you to be- 
gin earning money after your first lesson, We 
teach the newest, best methods of Musical No- 
tation, Musical Kindergarten, etc., ete. We 
teach by correspondence, supply the material 
complete with the first lesson. You can organ- 
ize a class yourself and teach at once, One 
pupil got 70 pupils in two weeks 3 another got 
50. Any one can teach our system of M usical 
Kindergarten. You can earn money and 
make this course free while you a 


It will take one minute to repair it by using 
Multum In Parvo Binding Tape. 5 yards 
roll of white linen or 10 yards roll of paper— 
25 conts, postpaid. If your music dealer does 
not carry it send to THEO. PRESSOR, 
Philadelphia, or MULTUM IN PARVO 
BINDING CO., 624 Arch St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


re learning, 
SEND Fon SWEET-WHIT 

Face Boon.er gor The Gilbert NEY: 
301 Monroe St. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Studio Choughts Experiences. 

TEACH STUDENTS TO EXPRESS THEMSELVES 
IN GOOD LANGUAGE. 
EMERALD JERRUE WINELER. 

How often students play with a nice musical tone, 
good technic, and good phrasing, yet cannot, if 
asked, answer, in suitable words, the simplest ques- 
tions regarding their work. 

Some time ago, when coming to a xew place and 
meeting new students, this point—viz., a lack of 
words to express their thoughts—was brought to my 
notice. Ther and there I resolved to be even more 
particular than formerly to impress upon students 
the necessity of forming a habit of putting their 
knowledge into plain language. 

In questioning children I have heard some resort to 
slang in forming answers, and once I heard a girl of 
seventeen do so. 

_ From the real small folk one hears unique expres: 
Sions when they are asked to give the answers in 
their own words. For instance a wee girl was hav- 
ing @ real trial to remember the difference between & 
whole and a half note. 


T made the picture of each and asked her to tell 


a whole note looked like. She said:— 

Then Taide, 274 hollow,” which was not so bad. 
‘ 

ean: me how the half note looks;” to which she 
“Why, 


it looks just like my papa’s pipe.” 
HEREDITY. 

FLORENCE M. KING. 

ine en » pupil a dear little maid who is always 
value ee ae lesson. I tried to explaim to her the 
moons younger wy the fact that I would be many 
for her, nger if I had back the time I had waited 

Tronically I quotea 


aoas 
A dillar, a dollar, a ten o’cloek scholar, 
‘at makes you come s0 soon? 


ee ¥ seraphic smile. fi 
I abel being late” “ds “but 1 just can’t help its 
ima gi 
as BS ao kk consternation and amusement, the 
Ren “e child’s mother was known to us 
¥ as the “late Mrs, So-and-So.” 


Tt is need) 

coming heredity.” “ey that I bent my energy to over” 
SHARPS Vg. FLATS. 

THE . _ ©. EDITH PECK, 

question ig being argued as to why pupils dis- 


like to play pi 
Y pi 5 Way 
lesson recently wantin in sharps. While giving ® 


ang an vexceceroe rather dull pupil who was play- 
strike ite ten eae I asked’ ie why she ould 
WAS easier to “fant pon, eatPSs: She replied that it 


ic 
it sounds heer back than to go ahead,” and that 
hen I first be; 


i an my lessons, I never 

& new piece that ane sree a sharps, 
k katt constant pee 

‘ m began ti ieve tha’ 
oe melodious ; richer than inte I pig are 
© clef than sharps, and 
nes always be, _bass clef seem rather shrill. 
Not like to via en my intention to learn why I did 
y cctPs. I have studied the major 
is Sekine Fea I began to study music 

sharps than in fla: 0 play in some minor key if 
2 special effort to a Tf more teachers would make 
ous {heir pupils that ono is ss 
oul as easy to play as the 
ab eeote aes ould sist @ 


ished in G est Amerj 
ed in Golden Oak and Mand French makes fin- 
Mericay ahogany : 
$2.5, ; Y 
$5.50 without Bel] $2,208 French 


with Bel] Beh without Bell 
Pid K -49 with Bell 
Transportation 30¢, cays TTACHED e 
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W.J. DYER & BRO. 


Late Publications 


To Mr. U.S. Kerr, Beston. 


My Heart hath a Song. 


‘Words by ETHEL M. KELLEY. Music ty W. RHYS- HERBERT. 


‘With abandon. 


VOICE. 
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Foro sted by percies of Mies Exel M Key and The Cetary CH 
Cepyright 1109 by W. 7. Dyer & Bro. St. Peet, Min, U. S.A 


Low Voice in Db (ab-eb). 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Entre Siatioat’s Walt, Loston, Bigs 


TWO ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS 
OR GENERAL pees, ee 
ce ‘Hamilton Gray, octavo, 
wo RAY ENCY RORGDISE: Hamilton Gray, CUE 
The arrangements as Anthems of the nous sacred songs 


Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert. 
They are of unusual interest. 


TWO SONGS BY DR. W. RHYS-HERBERT 
High veRein Ab ( ). Low Voice in F. 


““MY HEA SONG,”’ a arnice: . 
Poem SE Ne ese ibtished for Low Voice only 


NEW SACRED SONGS 
Giuseppe A- Randegger, 
Latin, English, and Italian Text)... 
High Storanoin (des Soprano oF engi, in F; 
Mezzo-Soprano in Ej Alto or Bass in D?- 
God's LOVE W, phys-Herbert 
High Voice in E (e-g); Low Voice nC. 
GOLDEN HARE pee ores W. Rhys-Herbert, 
Soprano in Bb (epg) Alto in Gea 
THE ROCK OF SALVATION, W. Rhys: 
Soprano in G (d-g); Alto in D. 
EASTER EVE, Duet for Soprano and Alt | Gounod, 


EASTER BORTansed from the song by Chas; Gonbert, 


Arranged as an Anthem, Quartette or Chorus, 


SONGS BY GERTRUDE SANS souci 


50c 


60c 
AVE MARIA, 


50c 
60c 


60c 


60c 
15¢ 


—Octave Form. 


50c 
“IN DREAMS I LINGER WITH THER, 
Mezzo-Soprano only, in Y e08 
“THOUGHTS,” : Lae 
Mezzo-Soprano in Bp (bb-g) i Alto in Ap. z08 
**WHEN SONG IS SWEET,” nas 
Soprano in G (e-g) ; Mezzo 1n Eb. E08 
“WISHES,” pe 
Soprano in G (f2-g) i Mezzo in E- 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON’S 
Excellent Ballad for Concert or Parlor ve 


‘“* SEPTEMBER” (new edition), Me ace 
Soprano or Tenor in Bp (b-) ; Alto OF Dageee 
One of the most successful songs of the 
will find our new se= 


TEACHERS lected list of teaching 


ie he rates of 
material of great assistance and the : 
discount the best. Write for particulars 


W. J. DYER & BRO. 
ST. PAUL, - MINN. 


Gifts for Teachers and Lovers of Music 
AT HOLIDAY PRICES 


These Low Prices are good only until January Ist. 


Cash must accompany all Orders 


and the Prices Include Transportation 


The following collections of music, handsomely bound, books of musical fiterature tound in cloth and gold, 
and those of great intrinsic value, are selected and mentioned here as being especially suitable for Holiday Gifts 


Retail Holida 


price. 
'ARD BAXTER PERRY. ‘Descriptive Analyses 
EDWAGP piano Music,” . ++ $1.50 $1.00 


A work for every music lover. 


F.W. WODELL. ‘Choir and Chorus Concha a 


«« MUSICAL ESSAYS 
cation,” . 


. ANCIS. ‘The Petit Library.’’ Life and 
hae Werks of Beethoyen, Handel, Haydn, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Mozart, Wagner. 

' 9 vols. in box, 0 aie asm se $3.00. 


DR. KARL MERZ. ‘Music and Culture,’ $1.75 
Practical essays on every phase of musical work 
and life by one of the worthiest teachers of the art. 


in Art, Culture, and Edu- 
6 GPE i $2700: 


«« European Reminiscences,’’ $1.50 
of European trips by one who has 
both musical and literary gifts of the highest 
order—witty and humorous, yet sound, keen ob- 
servation. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE. ‘‘Pianoforte Music,” $1.50 


Tis history, in natural epochs. 


W.F. GATES. ‘Anecdotes of the Great Coat st 
$1. 


«« Musical Mosaics,’’ $1.50 


Six hundred quotations from 170 authors. 
«In Praise of Music,” . ~—- «$1.00 .67 
Brief clear sayings of the greatest writers; one for 


each day of the year. 


«© How to Understand Music,’’ 
. $1.5 10 


W. S. B. MATHEWS. ocr 


vols.,ecach, . a ee 
vA “tandard work recognized as indispensable to 
every music student. Can be used as lectures. 
The second volume includes 48 programs for musi- 


cales. 


«The Masters and their Music,”’ $1.50 $1.00 
Seventeen chapters on musical evenings. Intended 


principally for club work. 


«« Hundred Years of Music in America,”’ OD Coe) 


2 . F fs 
Retail Holiday 
price. price. 

A. EHRLICH. ‘‘ Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 
Present,’’ . . . . . . $2.00 $1.34 
Illustrated with 150 portraits. 

DR. HUGO RIEMANN. ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’”’ . . . . . $4.50 $2.75 
Biographical, historical, theoretical. 

THOMAS TAPPER. ‘ Chats with Music Students,’’ 

$1.50 $1.60 
*« Music Life and How to Succeed in It,’’ 1.50 1.00 
“Pictures from the Lives of the Great Com- 
posers, for Children,’’ . . . $1.25 84 
“* Music-Talks with Children,’’. . 1.25 84 
“«First Studies in Music Biography.’’ Illus- 
trated, . . . . . . $1.50 $1.00 
A series of books intended for the student of music. 

ALCESTIS, . . . . . . . . $1.00 67 

JESSIE FOTHERGILL. ‘The First Violin,’ $1.00 50 
Two delightful musical novels, 

METRONOME with Bell, . . + $7.50 $3.40 

METRONOME without Bell, . + «+ « $5.00 $2.40 

MUSIC SATCHEL, . . . «| « + $1.50 $1.15 

ae ag Lined, . . + $3.00 $2.25 
PIANO COLLECTIONS 

“« Master Pieces for Piano,” ..........- $1.00 $0.45 

“First Recital Pieces,’’ eRe ova) sk eh aieiasteit 75 38 

“Parlor and School Marches,” . 2... 2.4 7506 ease 

“Tranquil Hours.’? Quiet Piano Music,. . . . . 1.00 "50 

«« Modern Sonatinas,’’ compiled by M. Leefson, . 1.00 ‘50 

“Concert Duets,” ay legs os ROME 1.00 150 

“The Lighter Compos f Chopin,”’ with portrait 
and biography, . 2... 0 eee ei vaR-O0| © seo 

“« Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces,’’. . 1.00 5 

“ Standard Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces,’’ . . . 1.00 45 
Popular and Classical, compiled by W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

«‘Album of Miscellaneous Piano Compositions,’’ by 
Edvard Grieg. With portrait and biography, 1.00 “50 


««Concert Albums, 


Vol. I, Classical; Vol. 11, Popular; 
each, 


Bich ate 1,00 +50 


Retail. 


Holiday 
Price. 


Musical Pictures for Piano or Organ, $0.50 $0.25 


Retail. 


nyt es of Piano Works. iE 
Dessrintlye Aner tecet, aa <li $150 The Duet Hour. Easy Duets... . 1.00  .50 
The Petit Library. 9 Vols... . . each,  .35 Standard First and Second Grade 
Wound in Cloth. Lives and Works of Pieces, . . Sot Li ee Ree se © 100) Maca: 
Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Chopin's Complete Walizes, ’ 50 .20 
Liszt, Mendelssokn, Mozart, Wag- First Parlor Pieces for Piano, 50 25. 
ner, Weber. By Edward Francis. First Recital Pieces for Piano, . i 75 38 
Musical Calendar of Great Compos- Parlor and School Marches for Piano, .75 38 
per ee NI ey each, .25 10 2H Kacces for Small Hands. By H. 55 5 
aan r of Great Compos- Engelmann, A 5 ls te Ms 
Musicet Galendes cee te doz., 1.00 Children’s Songs. By W. W. Gilchrist, 1.00 67 
Matis Roll: ae cue 1.00 175 MUSICAL GAMES 
Music Satchel, - - ttc 1.50 1.15 The Great Composers, a 50 30 
Reward Cards. (Sctof 3.) .- +... 50 34 Musical Authors,. -. +--+ .... 35 20 
Reware ie Folding Music Slate,... 40.25 | Allegrando, .°.. 1. 1 50 130 
COLLECTIONS Musical Dominoes, .-- ..- - 75 45 
Little Home Player, for Piano or Or- Elementaire, ‘ : 50 30 
Pe 1... 50.25 | Triads or Chords, 25.15 
Send all orders to THEO. PRESSER 
1708 CHESTNUT STREET, - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BY ALL MEANS 
‘ GET THE MATCHLESS 
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MARCH TWO-STEP 


America’s New Society Park and Dance Hall Favorite 
By Rozier Daughtry 


Copyright, MCMIIT, by Commodity Music Co, 


VALLAMONT. 


Bus 
{Wattey and Mountats) 
Lei Ee 


COMPLETE COPIES will be mailed to 
“Etude readers upon receipt of 25c. (stamps 
accepted). Or, send us $1.00 and we will send you 
one each of the following : 
‘Vallamont,’' Reverie, - 9 -  - 
‘«Sunbeams and Shadows,"? Interme: 
“*Nyla,’’ an Algerian Intermezzo, 
“The Social Wh ”* March, 
“« Mid-Summer,’’ eS, 


Bive of the very best public 


VANDERSLOOT MUSIC COMPANY | 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


The Vandersloot Teaching Edition is in great demand 


ions on the market, 


500 


THE ETUDE 


STUDY PIANO TUNING 


REPAIRING AND REGULATING AT HOME 


Music Teachers and Pupils can learn to tune, regulate, and repair 
their own pianos, anddncrease their income by tuning for others. 


PAY AS YOU GO 

By our “‘ Pay-as-you-go’’ system, the student may take as many 
or as few lessons as he desires, and may accommodate himself in 
regard to the amount of time spent on each one, with the under- 
standing that he is in no way bound to take them oftener than 
he finds convenient, or any more of the lessons than he chooses. 
Should only one lesson be taken, much valuable information 
would be gained on ‘‘The Laws of Vibrating Strings,’’ ‘“‘ Har- 
monics,”’ and full directions on ‘‘ How to Tune Unisons,’’ which 
would save many times its cost every year. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Send for Prospectus giving full particulars. 


THE MUNROE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 


DEPT. E 


FALL RIVER ‘) 


The Three New Volumes in 


The Music Lovers’ Library | 


Send for descriptive list of “ Music Lovers’ Library.” 


MUSIC IN ART 


By LUNA MAY ENNIS. 12mo, cloth decorative, with 
thirty-three full-page illustrations. $1.60 net. ' Post- 

paid, $1.71. 

For the student and all lovers of music and art. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 


GREAT MUSICIANS 


By RUPERT HUGHES, author of “*Contemporary 
American Composers," etc. Two volumes, 12mo, cloth 
decorative, illustrated with fifty portraits, $3.20 net. 
Postpaid, $3.34. A collection of romances of the world’s 
most noted musiaians. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN MUSIC 


By ARTHUR ELSON, author of ‘Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Their Use,” etc. 12mo, cloth decorative, 
illustrated with twenty-five portraits. $1.60 net. Post- 
paid, $1.71. 

Deals with the direct and indirect influence of women 
in the art of music. 


L. C. Page & Company 


BOSTON 


Any Name Printed on 


rear GARDS 


rdozen, 20c. 50,40c. Postpaid. Send 
2dozen, 25¢, 100,60c. _two-cent postage stamps. 
VIOLIN PIECES, Revised by HENRY SCHRADIECK 

Gabriel-Marie . . . . La Cinquantaine. « . 65C. 
Neruda, Frat . . Berceuse Slave . . 
Bach-Gounod . Ave Maria (with Organ) | 
Talo, Edouard ; ; | /Villagesong... . 
k 


ecke, Carl. . . . Arioso (Op. 135) 
fi emps,H. .. Regrets ..°: 
Pierné, G. .».. « Serenade: ) . oe 


PIANO PIECES, Fingered by ALEX. RIHM 
Perpetual Motion , 
Dryade.... 


WM. H. KRUSE, 593 Evergreen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F, W. WODELL, Voice Specialist 
'T he School for Singers, Pierce Bidg., Copley Sq., Boston 
Voice and Singing from the beginning to advanced interpretation. 
Pupils last season did the solo work. in Elijah, Grand Opera 
(Recital), and Musical Comedy, with orchestra and full stage 
“Practical Voice Culture,’ with some exercises, 


business. 
six cents in stamps. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ope NATIONAL 
College of Music 


809 N. BROAD ST. 
DR, M. WENDELL CASE, President. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION—GRADED FROM 
SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


Grade 1, School | Grade 3, Conservatery 
Grade 2, Academy Grade 4, College 
Vocal and Instrumental, 40 Teachers 


Pupils instructed to the highest excellence in all that pertains 
toa finished musical education, Illustrated Catalog. Address 


DR. M. W. CASE, Presipent 


ORGANIZED, 809 N. BroaD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


1850 


JUST PUBLISHED 
SWORD OF THE KING 


One of the best marches ever published, and a two-step of the 
highest character of composition. Unlike the popular two-step of 
the day, this contains many beneficial and instructive features for 
pupiis. Money refunded if not satisfactory, Mention Tae Etupr, 

SPECIAL PRICES: One copy postpaid, 25 cents; five copie 
$1.00. Persons desiring 100 copy lots, write us for our lowest 
prices. Copies sent on selection if given satisfactory reference, 
Write for teachers’ rates. 


L. C. PENN, 6 East Vine Street, Mt. Vernon, Chio 


The Emil Liebling 
System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


The Jessie L. Gaynor 


System of Elementary 
Piano Study 


Positively obtained only of this School 
State Rights for sale 


THOMAS NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


550 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Fa 100 a 00 00100 e100 


Just Published: 


A New Edition of Classic 
and Modern Piano Music 


REVISED, FINGERED AND PHRASED BY 


HANS T. SEIFERT 
A pedagogue of the highest professional standing, whose 
many years of practical experience have particularly 
qualified him for this work. ‘Write for Special List. 


CARL FISCHER’S 
Universal Piano-IMusic Catalogue 


A compendium of up-to-date Pi i 
‘ >-da lano-Literature should 
Be in the hands of everyPianoTeacherand buyer of Piano- 
sic, to alleviate the tedious work of selecting music. 
Phi TT Ose Tepresents about 50,000 compo- 
sitions and will make you acquainted with the most 


‘ompl: S i i 
this couse best selectéd stock of Piano-Literature in 


The price of this valuable guide, 50c.. wi 
funded upon receipt of the frst bracteata 
$1.00. HIGHEST DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS: 


Special Rates to Conservatories, 


<> 00 0 <a 00 0 <a> 00 0 <a> 00 0 <a 00 0-00 0-<a 000 


Convents, 
and Similar Institutions, 


00 <> 0 00 <a> 0 0 0 <a 0) 00 <a 0 0 0 <a 6 00 <a > 0 00 <a> 000 <a > 000 =>’ 


— 


| cant FISCHER, @23SQUS7tAN5- NEW wont, | 


> 000-<= 000, <> an 0 


Se te eee 
THE METRONOME AND ITS USE 


y BY OTTO EBEL 
n indi G 
complete metronouc Side to all using the instrument. Contains a 
of their various tus able i list of classic pieces and a comparison 
material, POS; hints about its use, and other valuable 
PRICE, 30 cTs 
——_ 


‘HANDBOOK OF M 
AND MUSICIANS’ 


ie ’ BY OTTO EBEL 
musical tema, Giclopedia, containir 
thepecal terms, iographical sketche: 


: ne explanations of 3000 
and students, ‘*!"@le up-to-date book 


S$ of 2000 composers and 
of reference for teachers 
STH EDITION 


PRICE, $1.00. CLOTH 


WOMEN COMPOSERS 


BY OTTO EBEL 


Biographical h: 

i paical handbook of 
review of their yw, 409 women c i 

a few months, Y°TKS. Second edition In the shor osha Hy 


PRICE, 75 CTS. CLOTH 
ee 


AN O 


PEN SECR 
Dearest fia ee 


Is it possi 
4 shut out of this wae ae 
Tus ¢-Building »? because a the 
| Surprised that you have not he 
vantages of the Preliminary o 
Sho: Series, where yi nen 
lessons for but a slight 
I took a short. g 
Pianoforte two y 
children are taught in a 
manner and kept seve 


at you h 
Stem of 


relieve yourself 
of “Kind ten 
ym lee? Tru y, lam 

d of the great ad- 
$ known as the 
aa © prettiest little 


« 
ae [ntroduetion to the 
sur} Where small els of 
m 1 otsingly happy and wise 
These cost me Twenty sn) all winter, | 
additional), yet T hay Dollars (materials 
Author ond Originator, Mis, Noe hecause the 
rene ete Tacos Nk, Menton 
slender purse Lees, fhough to accommae 7e ae 
alex purse. nave since taken p, ge, SAA veany 
Melody rom “ Bird and Blower ce “Bird 
which I find simply lovely, Take Por Study,” 
send early for | Se ake my advice and 
to be true that Mavens, at 


even count 


. teache is 5 
g¢ the highest and best ¢ ters Tike us ean 
y Boston, Mass., care of Neq Tes. | Address 


eW England Conser- | 


vatory of Music, and your letter wil] renal: thi 
ach this won- 


derful System. With love, 
Your friend, 


Enizaprrn. 
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THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Ye 


WZ 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
the study of music. 

853 Students last year. 

Faculty of 30 specialists. 


able for organ students. 
125 pianos. 
It is a departm' 
Send for descriptive catalogue an 


Professional Directory 


HORACE P. DIBBLE, Lecture Son 
and Teacher of the Art of Singing, 
vaterium, 3631 Olive St., St. Leuis, Mo. " 

DR. HENRY HANCHETT, Concer Dae 
Teacher, Lectures, etc., Carnegie Hall, it = 

JOHN ORTH, Pianist and Teacher. Classes * 
Beene ‘Teachers how to Teach Piano. 146 

viston Street, Bosten. 

MR. AND MRS, JAMES FRANCIS | coor 
Voice, Piano, Theory, Lec. Reattals, | 2 
New York, and 708 Halsey 8t., Brooktyn. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
TRANING SCHOOL roR 
SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 

JULIA F. CRANE, Director, - Potsdam N. Y- 


Recitals, 
he Conser- 


INCORPORATED 1900 
THE PEN NSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE of MUSIC 


DEGREES OF MUSIC CONFERRED 
1611 GIRARD AVE. K. H. CHANDLER, 


MR. GEORGE LENMANN 


Concert Vielinist and Instructor 


services 
Mr. Lehmann bogs te anmounce int he bos secured “ES aye 


of twe able Instructors te assiet_bim in his Work: are 


paco't 


Mr. Leh- 
: him a 
ry s nal supervision, and ure requi Ges 
iter scuout as gd particulars relating C0 ii 
ic 
airuaalen Sates sane for fers ane ass tants, address, it 
‘ober 1st, 


Carnegie Hill Hotel, Madison Ave. and 92d St., New York City 


Large 3-manual Roosevelt pipe orga™, 


i lege, and en. 
ent of Oberlin Cee) areal vyear-book. 


CuarLes W. MorRIsSON, D1 


OF MUSIC offers unusual advantages for 


two vocalions, and 1o pedal organs avail- 


joys its intellectual and social life. 
Address, 


RECTOR, OBERLIN, OHIO 


BOSTON MUSICAL BUREAU 


Supplies Conservatories, Colleges,and Schools 
with teachers of Music, Oratory, etc. x 
Arranges Vocal and Instrumental Recitals, 
and Lectures by prominent artists, for College 

rses. ; 
coe who expect to teach next season should write 
at once for a Handbook to 

HENRY C. LAHEE 
218 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 
~ Mention ‘' The Etude.” 


jp ee a ey eee 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


ES 
‘CEPTIONAL ADVANTAG! 
‘a CORPS OF ARTIST TEACHERS 


MODERATE FEES 


For Calendar, address 
THOMAS D. COLBURN, Seoretary 


(eT er ea 
FREDERICK MAXSON 
Organist Firat Baptist Church, Philadelphia 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
TEACHER OF ORGAN, PIANO, AND THEORY 


i on the three-manual Electric Organ 
Organ lessens S11°F. fst Baptist Church. 


1612 Wallace Street, Philadelphia 


| Maxson's Organ purils have obtained 
Fifty of Mr. Maxie cn positions. 


Epcar O. Strver, President. 


and others. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 3 3 


(The Metropolitan College of Music), 


‘acuity and Examiners: William Mason, Albert Ross Parsons, Harzy Rowe Shelley, 
| John C. Griggs, Paul Ambrose, H. Rawlins Baker, Alfred D, Wickes, Kate S, 
1, William F, Sherman, Geo, Coleman Gow, McCall Lanham, Mina M, Bruére, 


The advantages are unequaled in America. 


CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC anp METHODS 


ORGANIzED 1901 ,LETHA L. McCLURE, Principal. 
There is a demand for better Music in the Public Schools. 
Good positions are open for the thoroughly trained 
Supervisor. 

This department offers a one year’s course for 
the equipment of such teachers. 


THE CROSBY ADAMS SCHOOL 
MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Special courses for Piano Teachers for the study of criti- 


cally selected lists of pieces, interesting, technical, studies and 
etudes, all having a high musical value. These lists include 


material for that important period, ‘* the very first work at 
the piano,’’ and on through the grades to advanced work, 
Write for particulars to CROSBY ADAMS, Director 
Handel Hall, Chicago 


Ghe AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING 
239 to 253 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


The most complete School of Music and 
Dramatic Art in the West. Sixty emi- 
nentinstructors. Teachers’ Training De- 
partment. Unrivaled free advantages. 
Catalog mailed free. @ ‘@ “© Sf Se 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


THE CHICAGO PIANO COLLEGE 


is the only school in Chicago 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY To THe PIANO 


It stands for Piano-Musicianship. No’ 
free scholarships — no medals—no_ fads. 
Simply the best Piano Course in Chicago 
at the lowest consistent rates. Send for cat- 
alogue. Address CHAS. E. WATT, 

Director, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Dr. W. W. Hinshaw, President; Frederic Grant Gleason, 
Director; D. M. Hillis, Treasurer; M. V. Hinshaw, Manager. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


tion and Orato! 
Opera and 
Catalogue F 


pee ie aca en see eee 
WM. E. SNYDER, Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the LESCHETIZKY SYSTEM 


OF TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION 


Just returned from several years’ study under the great Vienna 
master, and is introducing this system in the Kemper Hall Sem- 
inary, Kenosha, Wis. You need the text-book—then you need 
personal i ‘uction to work it out rightly. 

STUDIO: Mo. 64 AMHITARIVM EVILDING, CHICAGO, III. 


MR. D. A. CLIPPINGER 
Teacher of ARTISTIC SINGING 
Author of 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGING VOICE 
can be engaged to lecture on musical topics. 
Send ten cents for Some Vocal Theology. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HART OF VIOLINISTS... 


All the famous Violinists from Corellé (1653-1713) tothe 
present time, with namcs and dates of ail their Senta el 
Compiled by Ray G. Edwarde, Bditor of THE. TOL T. 
Size, 24x 18 in. fine quality of parchment, ready for 
framing, $1.00; with subscription to, THE VIOLINIST 
(monthly) $1.75. Sample copy of THE VIOLINIST, 1! 0 cents 


RAY G. EDWARDS, 2155 Gladys Ave., Chicago 


212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


THE ETUDE 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DRAMA, AND 


LUSIG: ‘SCHO 
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For descriptive booklet and 
further information address 


LOVIS EVANS, Business Manager 


Founded by J. H. Hahn, 1874. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
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LANGUAGES 


Best Modern Advantages and Methods in all Departments, 


Free Classes and Recitals 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS 

Mrs. GENEVIEVE CLARK-WILSON, 
DANIEL PROTHER@E, 

Mrs. Stacey WILLIAMS, 

‘Wo. Armapoc, 
‘AM, Homes CowPer 
MME. IDA SERV) 


School of Drama. 


Francis L. York, M.A., Director. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


THIRTIETH YEAR 


The Oldest, Largest, and Best Equipped Conservatory in Michigan. 
_ The faculty includes such noted Artists and Instructors as Franeis L. York, Piano, Organ, and Compesitien; Wm. Yunck, 
Violin; Ida Pletcher Nerton, Voice; Emma A. Themas, Public School Music, and a corps ef 37 expert instructers, unsurpassed 


’ FREE ADVANTAGES 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in Harmony, Musical History, Vocal Sight Reading, Ensemble 
Playing, and free admission to concerts, lectures, etc. Students Received Daily. Prospectus on application. 


for their excellence. 


240 Woodward Avenue. 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Michigan H* GAINED NATIONAL FAME as the representative 


MICHIGAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director 


Northwestern University, Evanston 


musical institution of Michigan and one of the foremost, 
largest, and most exclusive conservatories in America. 
All branckes of music, elocution, dramatic art, languages, by 
faculty of thirty-eight eminent instructors, including world- 
renowned artists. School year begins September 8. Hand- 


some illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


School of Music 


COURSES IN MUSIC 


Leading to a Degree. 


LITERAR Y-MUSICAL 
COURSES 


With Studies pal Cetlege of Liberal Arts 
an 


eademy- 


Broad Street 
Conservatory 
of Music 


1329-1331 South Broad Street 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
Private and Class Instruction in all 


branches by a faculty of 55 Artist Teachers. 
Music, Dramatic Art, Modern Languages, Piano Tuning. 
Residence Department fer Young Ladies. 
A-sound musical! education frem the foundation of post-grad- 
uate and Nermal work. 
The various departments under the personal direction of the fol- 
lowing eminent masters : 


PRESTON WARE OREM, Mus. Bac., Organ Department. 
Public Schoo! Music and its Supervision 2 

EN@CH W. PEARSON, Dir. of Mus., Public Schools of Phila. 

illuctrated Catalacue Fran Mantlon The Etude, Gorreepondence Sollelted. 

a ae 


AMERICAN COLLEGE or VIOLINISTS 


UPPLIES its Members with MARKED VIOLIN SOLOS, 
showing the Fingering, Bowing, Positions, and Phrasing 
used by our best Teachers and Artists.’ Four graded 

courses, covering all requirements from the first year of study 
to advanced concert solos. A well-selected Repertoire. Pro- 


maton “and Sample Marked Solo, 25c 


American College of Violinists, 2155 Gladys Avenue, Chicago 


~Aa_ CONSERVATORY 
NATIONAL REPUTATION 


Pupils from 2 Liberal Rebate on tui- 
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ig Dopartmont, 


CHAS W.LANDON. 
Olrector, 

Pe (pins all tho year. 

Author of tho Landon Methods, Box 591, Dallas, Texas, 


Ceachors’ Condoneed Cours 2% 
dgwetors’ Condensed Cours June 22a to July 


A Higher Music Scheel 
with University 
Privileges and Aims 


PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT 
For Beginners. 
P. C. LUTKIN, Dean 
Music Hall, University Place and Sherman Avenuo 


——_—<—<—<— $< —_—_$§_<__———_ 
Send for Catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In a Conservatory building erected for its exclusive use and 
surpassing in size, grandeur, and equipment any institution of 
the kind in the world, the New England Conservatory of Music 
presents advantages unparalleled in this country or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that no limitations are set 
upon the student’s ambitions. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT UNDER A MASTER. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Vocal Music 
courses are supplemented by such other branches as History 
of Music, Theory, Language, Diction, Piano and Organ 
Tuning, Choir Training, Musical Journalism. Departmen 
of Elocution and Oratory affiliated with Emerson College. 
The Concerts, Recitals, and daily associations are in them 
selves worth more to the student than the cost of tuition. 
School year begins September 17, 1903. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


All particulars and year-book will be s: nt on application 


KLINDWORTH Conservatory 


of Music 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Students with high aim and earnest purpose will find 
t to their interest to investigate the merits of this insti- 
tution, which has a record of three years’ unparalleled 
success, 

A highly efficient Faculty guarantees thorough in- 
struction for those who want to prepare themselves for 
professional careers or for the Concert stage. 
Special courses for teachers during Summer months, 

Home Boarding Department. 
For annual Catalog write to 


KURT MUELLER 
vv. O. Box 228, - - - Atlanta, Ga. 


F. E. HATHORNE 
POTSDAM, N. Y. 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


Recently returned from study in Vienna, Thorough course in the 
art of Pianeforte Playing, with diploma. 


Harmony and Counterpoint 
Taught by Mail 
By NEWELL L. WILBUR. 


(Fellow of the American College ef Musicians) 


511 Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
eS ee ee 
HUGH A. CLARKE 993 


MUS. Doc 
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BY M 
BY MAIL,, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, AND 
COMPOSITION 


CH. EDWIN VEON 


F PIANIST—TEAC R 
Studio: 534 Smithfield St., a paid Penna. 


Address all communications to 


MR. VEON, Geneva College, - Beaver Falls, Penna 
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GUSTAV L. BECKER 
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make up the arts of performances 

toa method which is the result of yea Composition, 

given on any special point, Com vestigation, 
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ST. Louis, mo, 
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School of Music 
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The Church Parsons Kindergarten Method of Music Study 
[3 i 


ORIGINATED IN 1884, COPYRIGHTED IN OCTOBER, 1897 


He ENDORSED BY PROMINENT EDUCATORS, AND ADOPTED 
ARE Recep BY MANY LEADING CONSERVATORIES AND CONVENTS 
ig ae ne This deservedly popular system contains illustrative work, which by means of pictorial chart 
drills, blackboard diagrams, and other interesting devices brings the following 
topics within the child’s immediate comprehension : 

Musical Netation, Elementary Harmony, Rhythmic Motion, 

Keyboard Location, Musical History, Finger Calisthenics and Technique, 

Audition, Composition, Piano Work. 
This work is intently practical and instructive and is now being taught by several hundred 


enthusiastic teachers, of whom a large per cent. have availed _ 
themselves of the correspondence course. 
The lessons are equally instructive to either child or adult. : 
The price for normal work, ineluding materials, is within the reach of all. 
Fall Term—10 Weeks Send for Descriptive Booklets and Correspondence 
Commencing Sept. 15 Course Circulars 
“Special Werk may be taken in Sherter Period by Special Arrangement 


Idg. bs 
Address MRS. F. C. PARSONS, 610 Fine rter Bldg 1205 Mich. Blvd., 


CLASS PLAYING ONE OF THE TFST GAMES 


Burrowes Course of Music Study. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY %INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY 
506 Fifty-fifth St., Borough of Brooklyn, New York City, September 1, 1903. 
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e now 72 pupils who are taking the Burrowes Course of Music Study. 
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CAROLYN WADE GREEN. KINDERGARTEN 
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se is valuable—Te Advanced Teachers, because in the hands of a 
istant it acts as a feeder to their advanced classes ; Te Busy Teachers, because 
partner or assistan ore work in fewer hours, and with less effort; To Older Teachers, 
it enables them to pe kk; To Young Teachers, because it increases their prestige with parents, enables them to interest and 
because it gives them new enthusiasm and a aoe eo ne m with the condensed experience of a lifetime. 
ng whic 2 


fetain pupils, gives them definite lines alon, GATE THIS WORK. Send your address anda BOOKLET WILL BE MAILED FREE 


ALL TEACHERS ARE URGED TO INVESTI Eastern Address, B 502 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
ES, Western Address, SUITE B 5 KIRBY BUILDING, DETROIT 
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Conservatory of Music 


A thorough education in Music. Orchestra, 
Harmony, Ensemble, and Symphony Class 
free to all students of the school. Send for 
Catalogue to the Secretary, Weightman 
Building, 1524 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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HOLIDAY OFFER OF MUSICAL GIFTS 


We take pleasure.in presenting to our subscribers and patrons the FIFTEENTH ANNUAL Special Holiday Offer. This list contains 
about all that is good in musical literature. The binding as given is the best in which the books are made. It must be distinctly understood q 
that no orders are filled at these prices after January 1, 1904, as our special arrangements with publishers expire at that date. In order to 
avoid DELAY and INSURE DELIVERY on TIME, we would suggest that all orders be sent at the EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE, and thus 
prevent any disappointment. In writing, allow a line for each article ordered. 4 


CONDITIONS OF OFFER. Cash must accompany all orders. We pay all postage or express chi i : 
expires positively on Janvary 1, 1904. None of these works will be sent On Sale. Press charges. This offer 


Pub- Special Pub- Special A 
CBIERAL MUSICAL uh, | rognapmy amp vertans, iE —— 
Price. stpa - auld. 4 ‘ 
Advice to Singers. Crowest......... $0 50 $0 40| Beethoven, Life of. Nohl........... $075 $0 63] Italian Overtures, Vol. I, four hands, gn 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians. Gates... 1 50 1 00| Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Jollet (aMip ano onde puaaannacne a "$175 $088 
Art of Breathing. Kéfler........... 2 00 1 67| Present. A. Whriich............. 2 00 1 34) Little Home Player. Piano or organ. i 50 25 
Beethoven and His Nine Symphonies. Chapters from a Musical Life. Adams 1 00 80 | Master Pieces, Classical... ..., 1 00 45 
(CRONE enoccece cud uerumuogeondan 2 40 1 80|Chopin, Life of. Liszt.............. 1 25 1 00| Melody Pictures. Gaynor....__) ||” 60 45 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas Chopin’s Life, Works, and Letters. ‘ Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. i 
plained. 15. von Elterlein. . 1 50 1 25] __M. Karasowski. ‘Two vols., each.. 1 00 “ol elapersyce sc wes ube es RIOT 00 38 
Beethoven’s Symphonies Cri First Studies in Music Biography. Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Discussed. A. Teetgen........... 50 125) Tapper .......--+-eee eee eeusere 2 50 1 Gilt cloth "200 1 00 
Beethoven’s Symphonies Explained. Great German Composers. Ferris... 60 by Leefson 1 00 50 
BE. von Elterlein................. 50 1 25| Great Italian and French Composers. Modern Student. Two vols, Each. : 1 00 50. 
Birthday Book of Musicians. Churchill. 1 00 80] __ Ferris .. agit ant 60 50|Morceaux Classiques. Violin and” 5 
Chats with Music Students. Tapper.. 1 50 1 00| Great Singe Ferris. 2 Sey ach 60 50| Piano. Henri Strauss ..... 1 00 38 
Children’s Voices, How Harmed and Great Violin and Pianists. Terris. 60 50 | Mozart’s Sonatas. Gilt cloth, 1117 "" 3 00 150 
How Helped. Emilie C. Curtis... . 50 38 | Haydn, Life of. Nohl 75 63 | Musical Pictures (for piano or organ) i 50 25 
Choir and Chorus Conducting. Wodell, 1.50 1 00| Letters of Liszt. La Mara (sets only). 6 00 5 00} Oratorio Songs. 4 vols. Either voice 1 a 1123 
Chopin’s Greatest Works. J. Kle- Liszt, Life of. Nohl..........--+0+5 75 63 | Parlor and School Marche or 
ZY TSK cseete ta ey er= cc, stems is = Seis ogee 1 75 1 50| Masters and their Music. Mathews.. 1 50 1 00} Pianist’s Treasury, a fo 38 
Conversation on Music. Rubinstein.. 1 00 80| Mozart, Life of. Nohl.............+ 75 63 | Roger’s Graded 00 15 
Descriptive Analysis of Piano Music. Petit Library. Lives of Beethoven, Organ Ae ae ee 
Berry wa peice dene tee eae 1 50 1.00] Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Men- Rubinstein Album. Gilt loih 7" I 00 67 
Dictionary of Music. Dr. Clarke..... 1 00 67] delssohn, Mozart, Wagner, Weber. 2 00 1 00 
Dictionary of Music. Grove. Five vols. 25 00 15 00] Francis. Each ..........+.-+ 35 25 - Sack 1 50 1 13 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Complete sets of above (boxed).... 3 00 2 00|Sonatina Album. Presser. iD seen 50 
SRASMMATIN ets ret ateysiccslorecreke el suk F 50 2 75| Score of Famous Composers. Dole Seatgde/50) 1 20/Standard Graded Pieces Manes ou) oD 
Don’t. George F. Root. 25 19 | Wagner and his Works. Henry Finck. Grades One and Two. Vol ce i 
Ear Training. Heacox. Roe oad 75 50|__ ‘Two vols. (sets only).....----++-+ 400 310 Grades Three and Pour, Vol. If, 00 wo 
European Reminiscences. Tlson.... 1 50 1 00| Wagner, Life of. Nohl . 75 63 Grades Five and Six, “Vol. Ill... ree a 
Evolution of the Art of Music. Parry. 1 75 1 50| Wagner, Richard. Life and Works. ee + 1 00 45 
Famous Pianists. Lahee........... 1 50 1 25| Gustay Kobbe. Two vols., each.. 1 00 - : 75 40 
Famous Violinists and Fine Violins... 1 75 1 50 HISTORY. 1 40 
God and Music. LEdwards.......... 1 25 100) i = z q 
Great in Music, The. Mathews. Vol. I 1 50 1 35| History of Music. H. G. B. Hunt.... u 00 a Tranquil Hours (Sacred Piano Solos) tae 50 
How to Listen to Music. Krehbiel... 1 25 1 25| History of Music. Rowbotham...... 250 2 00) Violin Classics, 4 vols, , paper, Mitteil, 1 00 50 
How to Play Chopin. WKleezynski.... 1 50 1 20] History of Pianoforte Music. Fillmore. 1 50 1 00 BORNE B evan ac oe ae ai aes 9 
How to Play from Score. Fetis...... 1 50 1 25| Lessons in Musical History. Fillmore 1 50 1 00} Violinists’ Concert Album. 32 Sol 428 eS 
How to Study the Violin, Carrodus., 1 00 80| Popular History of Music. Mathews. 2 00 1 34 Vie 2 books. a 150 90 
How to Understand Music. Mathews. johnists’ Lirst Solo Repe : 
Mwo vols. each). \..52+0.-+ +s 1 50 1 10 9 FICTION. MUSICAL NOVELS. ay jbooks. Kron & Rreneee ee 4 
Hymns and their Stories. 80 64] Alcestis 2.2.0... .0eseeeee sees ees 10 er Wagner-Liszt Album. Cloth gilt... |! 5 uly ee 
In Praise of Music. Gates 1 00 67|Auchester, Charles. _ Berger. ue oA LIFE-SIz see. 2 00 1 00 
Letters from Great Musicians to Young Consuelo, George Sand..... ie Folere, E PORTRAITS, 
Peoples mCrawford).. 0). .0.-5.-. 0. 125) 1 00] Countess of Rudolstadt. Sand. uf a5 eethoven, Liszt, Mendelssohn Mo- 
Memories of a Musical Life. Wm.Mason 2 00 1 75| Dominant Seventh. Clark. oo ae 50 Bee _ Rubinstein, Wagner, Bach 
Mezzo Tints in Modern Music. Huneker 1 50 1 20] First Violin. Fothergill.........+++ + 73 fe opin, Schumann, Schubert, each 50 
Musical Essays in Art Culture and Love Letters of a Musician. Reed... 7 an CABINET-SIZE PH ’ 30 
Education . 200 1 00]Miserere. Wagnalls..........-+.-++ 1 00 Reece nt OTOGRAPHs, 
Musie and Culture. Na 1 75 1 17| Mozart (Biographical Romance). Rau 1 50 1 25 Hp aan eethoyen, Chopin, Gluck 
Music and the Comrade Arts. 75 63| Mozart’s Journey. Mérike, W.......- 40 25 fonds » Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn’ 
Music in Its Relation to the Intellec- Only a Fiddler.” Hans Andersen..... 1 00 80 Rakin beer, Mozart, Paderewski’ 
tual Life. F. L, Ritter........... 00 g0| Soprano, The. Kingsford... . vy 1 00 80 : utbinstein, Schubert, Schumann’ 
Music: Its Ideals and Method Story of a Genius. Lackwood......- 75 57| Wagner, Weber, each...........,, Giants 20 
Math ewish teassiey saat tells 1 50 1 00 
Musie Life and How to Succeed in PIANO, ORGAN, AND VOCAL COLLECTIONS. Nee MISCELLANEOUS, 
TPAD DEE dais. « Se sn atipie cis ct 3 1 50 1 00|Album for the Young. Schumann. ial g) eee ¢ Mise Game)... 50 
Music Study in Germany. Fay. 1 25 OO) RAPED ie ne sh ssiciet 28 cee aes aa 29 G Satie pre) Qluaioal Game) . a 50 BM 
Musical Mosaics. Gates ae) 150: 1 00|Album for the Young, Op. 68, and ‘reat Composers (Musical Game) ° | 50 30 
Music-Dramas of i Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15, Metronome, without Bell........ 7" = 40 30 
Lavignac ...... 4 50 200! Comb. Schumann. Gilt. cloth. Pee sl (50, 75 | Metronome, with Bell 6 iy 2 40 
Nataeal Tate x é Album of Grieg’s Piano Music....... 1 00 50 Musie Folio with Strir 3 40: 
Hans Schmitt. sicseod ech cscseeee 50 40 | Album of Instructive Pieces. Paper.. 1 00 50 spend ae Sos Cy Oo an 100 
Orchestral Instruments and Their Us Anthology of Sacred Song, soprano, usic Rolls. Prices ranging from 75 oo) 
TDISOH: ACNE PA iG uieleuts so 05 4 160 160] alto, tenor, and bass. Each 150 «118 yi cone upward, 1 
Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt 1 00 67 | Ashford’s Hymn Voluntaries. 1 00 80 Fj fate srenel Sheet Music Size), with 
Piano Study (Guide to Teacher and Beethoven, Selections from. . . 1 00 50 M Te Sake 3 00 
Boudent) a Wutree we. ..-.202. 00.4 75 50 Beceyes Eonates! 2 vols. 2 50 1 25 Testes 2 Ae 
* q lati cloth, each........--+2esses eee . seathe: Bebe eet ce ne = 
ee peter spill” 1 00 75 | Classic and Modern Gems for the Reed- ag 5 Marie Gatahel (One Fold), with Han- rie heap 
Faeples of Expression in Piano Play- Chet 3 GA Pike Works Music Stands, Japanned f 1 50 115: 
; ing. Christiani.................. 00 2 25 Pleven vols. Gilt cloth. . 19 50 9 50| Musical Authors (Game). . 2 50 1 50: 
Standard Opera Gla Eleven vols. Paper ». 850 4 00|Musical Calendar of Great Composers’ 35 20: 
Operas). Annesley 2 1 50 1 25 Separate volumes, each, paper... aD 38 | Musical Calendars, per dozen pelt 25 10° 
Standard Cantatas. Upton 1 50 1 20 Separate volumes, each, cloth... 1 75 88 | Musical Dominoes. Grimm, || **” 3 00 1 00: 
Standard Operas. Upton. . 1 50 1 20 Lighter Compositions of Chopin.. 1 00 50|Triads and Chords (Musical Gan Sipe 75 45. 
Standard Oratorios. Upton. 150 1 20}Gonceré Album. Vol. I. Classical... 1 00 50 e). 25 15. 
Standard Symphonies. Upton...... 150 1 20|Concert Album, Vol. If. Popular.. 1 00 50 FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Stories of Famous Operas. Guerber.. 1 50 1 20) Concert Duets for the Piano..,.. 1 00 50 | Mother Goose Melodies set to Musi ts 
of Famous Songs (sets only). Cradle Songs of Many Nations. 1 00 80 | Musie Talks with Children. Ta, eee : 60 45. 
00 2 40/Dance Album. (Hasy)........+..-- 75 40] Pictures from the Lives of the Greet 1 25 84 
1 00 80|Duet Hour, The. (Basy Piano Duets) 1 00 50| Composers. Tapper ....,. a8 
25 20| Elite Songs and Ballads.........-... 1 00 50|Reward Cards. Set of 18...°°°7°7t: 1 25 84 
1 50 1 20] Engelmann Album of 24 Pieces, 50 25) Singing Verses for Children. Root" 50 34 
Talks 1 00 80| First Parlor Pieces 50 25|Songs for the Children. Gilchrist. |" * 2 00 1 60: 
Technics of Violir 75 56 | First Recital Piec 75 88/Story of Major C and his Relatives, 100 67 
The Musician. i ; 75 50 |Tirst Study of Bach............-.-. 50 ZO) MMPI Neu tle fernimancic tutte oh Y 
Theory of Interpretation. Goodrich.. 2 00 1 34|Haydn’s Sonatas. 2 vols, Cloth, each 1 75 88 | Story of Music and Musicians, Tillie: 100 80° 
What is Art? POISEON sales ten eaemieceis 1 00 80| Haydn’s Sonatas, 2 vols. Paper, each 75 38|Wee Wee Songs for Little Tots, 60 50: 
Ms in Music. Unton.-.....-..- 1 00 80 | Impressions of the Heart. Engelmann 75 80} McCurrie ........... SS 
Woman 1n MuBic: Oped ce iris oO ge EI DECASLOMS OW UNG Suete ue Seema | ON OM pene Risiels iesese ns aie tialy 5 50 40. 
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PREMIVM LIST—Valwable Gifts for Securing Subscribers 


T is not a difficult matter to secure subscriptions to THE ETUDE if judgment be exercised in the selection of persons to approach. We find that nearly all 


who are interested in music can be secured with little effort. 


subscriber and call later. 


pamphlet that we will send on application. 
with persons soliciting, and credit a subscription at once. 
is the best time of the year to begin. 


impossible, by Registered Letter. 


THE ETUDE advertises itself if brought to notice properly. 
We will furnish needed copies free for this work. You can find the valuable points of the journal succinctly stated in a little 
This will help in presenting the merits of the journal. Send in subscriptions as soon as taken. 


Premium can be selected whenever you desire, according to the number of subscriptions sent in. 


Leave a copy with a prospective 


We keep an account 
This 


The coming volume will be more than ordinarily valuable and interesting to any one who is interested in music. 
All premiums sent by mail are prepaid, unless otherwise stated. When it is mentioned “ by express,” the receiver pays the transportation. Any combination 
of premiums is allowed. A full description of any of the following book premiums will be found in our “ Descriptive Book Catalogue,” sent free upon application. 
Our terms are strictly in advance. 


Never send silver through the mail. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


Remit by Post-Office or Express Money Orders, Bank Drafts, or, if all of these are 
Make all payments to the order of, and address all communications to, 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, No. $708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rates for Clubs. 


One Subscription, no deduction. . $ 


Two Subscriptions . . . . each, 
Three LG Sy ipiptensy eee 
Five id Paes ee 
Seven sf Se ip fe “ 
Ten ee Steer Gf es 
Fifteen se ea ney Asi ae 
Twenty ee kel lees Li 


1.50 
1.35 
1.25 
1,20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1,00 


WITH CASH DEDUCTIONS NO OTHER 


PREMIUM IS GIVEN. 


PREMIUMS. 


‘FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 
We will send, postpaid, any on 


e of 


the following premiums to persons 


sending in ONE subscription not 
their own: 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course. (Any two 
grades.) 


Four Months’ Subseription to ‘The Etude.”” 


Music: 
The First Year in Theory. 5 
Selected Studies from A. Loeschhorn. 


Behnke & Pea: 


Voice Training Exercises. 


Reward Cards (set of 13; in colors). 
i Skinner. 


Two 


ree. 


Practical Piano Method, Vol. I or Il. Louis 


Kihler. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. Stainer & 
rett. 

Musical Forms. 

Guide to Beginners 
Stainer. 


E. Pauer. 
in Composition. D 


Bar- 


reds 


Beethoven in his Study. Lithograph (22 x 28). 
Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
00 


2, 


retail value of $ 
Class Book for Music 
Pocket Metronome. 
Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. 
four volumes. (Any one volume.) 
The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six 
umes. (Any one volume.) 


Teachers. E. M. Sefton. 


In 


vol- 


Theory Explained to Piano Students. Clarke. 


Musical Game—Great Composers. 
Plays and Songs for the Kindergarten. 
Sonatinas. Muzio Clementi. 


Album for the Young. Robt. Schumann. 


Op. 68 


Inspiration. Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Far-Training. A. Heacox. 

Portraits, life siz eof 
Bach, ‘Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, 


e, any one of the following: 
List, 


Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Mozart, 


Rubinstein, 


Four-hand Study Pieces, entitled ‘‘Teacher 


and Pupil,” one of the two books. C. 


ing. 
Studies and Study-Pieces, 3 \ 
First Parlor Pieces for the Piano. 
Inventions for the Piano. Bach. 
Kirst. Study of Bach. 

‘The Little Prelud 


Kél- 


vols. A. Schmoll. 


. Bach. ; 
Twenty-four Pieces for Small Hands. Engel- 


mann. 


Little Home Player. Collection for Piano or 


Organ. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


By Thomas Tapper 
cad 
Fully Illustrated 


Pike, $1.50 


Methodieal Sight Singing. Part 1. Ww. 
oot. 
Thirty-two Elementary Song Studies, any 


Voice. F. W. Root. 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


To any subscriber sending us TWO 
subscriptions with $3.00, we will 
send any one of the following, post- 
paid: 

Eight Months’ Subscription to ‘The Etude.” 

First Steps in Piano Study. The latest piano 
method. 

Parlor and School Marches for the Piano. 

Concert Duets for the Piano. 

Classic and Modern Gems for Reed Organ. 

50 Visiting Cards and Plate. 

Standard First and Second Grade Pieces. 

Mathews. 

Sonatina Album. Theo, Presser. 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten 

Grades. (Any five grades.) 
Touch and Technic. Four vols. 

yolumes.) 

Album of Instructive Pieces. Theo. Presser. 
Embellishments of Mu L. A. Russell. 
Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 
Foundation Materials for the Pianoforte. 

Landon. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. Dr. H. A. 

Clarke. 

Concert Album—either Popular or Classical. 

“Etude” Binder. 

Musical Dominoes. 

School of Four-hand Playing. Presser. ‘Three 
vols. 

School of Reed Organ Playing. 

Four volumes. 

Sheet musie from our own 
retail value of $5.00. 

Studies in Phrasing, Book I. W.S. B. Mathews. 

Waltzes. Frederic Chopin, 

Nocturnes. Frederic Chopin. 

30 Selected Studies from Op. 45, 46, and 47. 

Heller. 

Songs Without Words. 

Mendelssohn. 
Harmony. A Text-Book Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

‘A most valuable and liberal premium. 

Sight. Reading Album. C. W. Landon. 

Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. W. 
S. B. Mathews. 

First Dance Album. 

The Duet Hour. Easy Piano Duets 

Pocket Book and Card Case (ladie: 

Lighter Compositions for Piano. 

50 Selected Studies (Von Bulow). 

Cramer. 

Album of Piano Compositions. 
Modern Sonatinas. M. Leefson. 
Standard Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces for 

Piano. S. B. Mathews. 

Technical Studies for Piano. Louis Plaidy. 
Graded Materials for Pipe Organ. J. H. Rogers. 
Fountain Pen (Gold Point). 

First Recital Pieces. 


(Any two 


Landon. 


‘atalogue to the 


Complete. — Felix 


Chopin. 


Ed. Grieg. 


First Studies in the Classics. Landon. 

Master Pieces for the Piano. 

First Recital Pieces for the Piano. 

Pateaduatony, Lessons in Voice Culture. FP. W. 
oot. 


1 book of this kind on the market. 
HERE 18 20 ool history this book is the best obtainable. Teachers who 


rior value of biography over history for first study will 


secure the best results in their class-room work with this volume, 


Bach biography 
never heavy. | 
gets an historica 

A full and compl 
much as the average 
interest 
use of th 


study in musi 
know the supe! 


1 picture from biographical study. 


it stimulates and m 


cts of general hist 
oe geind incidents, # 


world-history; in its met 


tory manua 


ith the book in teaching. 
Rnd illustrations, tat 


io the special study of music history. 


‘The preface, 
bular views, sets of questions 


js the result of careful study; it is direct, readable, and 
‘vents in American history are deftly woven in, and the reader 


‘ete sketch of every composer's life is given, containing as 
Cte ant should know of composers. Its value lic 
Sheains; in the expert manner in which it makes 
ory by identifying each composer with certain 
on Mus making music-history a part of the 
familiar characters and inetd’ nt yesentation, serving as a reliable introduc- 


irected to the teacher, explains fully how 
oa With each composer there is given 


For THREE subscriptions, with 
$4.50, we will give you any one of 
the following valuable works on 
music or musical literature, post- 
paid: 

“The Etude,” One Year. 

Masters and their Music. W.S. B. Mathews. 

Sight Reading Albums for the Piano. Landon. 
‘Two volumes. 

Ladies’ Seal Pocket, Book. 

Ladies’ Seal Card Ca: 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course of Studies. 

“(Any seven grades.) 

Pictures from the Lives of Great Compose 

_Tapper. 

First Studies in Music Biography. Thos. 

Tapper. 

How to Understand Music. W.S. B. Mathews. 

Two volumes. (Either volume.) 

Musie-Tal with Children, Thomas Tapper. 
Sheet Music from_our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $7.00. 
Pianoforte Mu: J.C, Fillmore. 
Lessons in Musical History. J. C. Fillmore. 
Chats with Music Students. Thos. Tapper. 
Music Satchel (black or tan, with handles). 
Unbound Volume of ‘The Etude.” 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 
Reed Organ Method. Chas. W. Landon. 
Music Life and How to Succeed In It. Thos. 

Tapper. 

European Reminiscences, L. C. Elson. 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. 
Ehrlich. 

Music and Culture. Carl Merz. 

Select Voluntaries for Pipe or Reed Organ. By 

French Authors. 

Leschetizky Method for the Piano. 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. E. B. 

Perry. 

Choir and Chorus Conducting. F. W. Wodell. 


FOR FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For FOUR subscriptions, with 
$6.00, we will send any one of the 
following, postpaid: 


Standard Graded Course of Studies in Ten 
Grades, Mathews. (Any_nine volumes.) 
How to Understand Music. W. 8. B. Mathews. 
Two volumes. (Both volumes.) 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. Four 
volumes. 

Songs Without Words. Cloth. Mendelssohn. 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. 

One Hundred Years of Music in America. 
Mathews. 


French Opera Glasses. moroceo. 

Silk Umbrella (either 26- or 28-inch frame). 

Music Roll (large size, unlined). 

Seal Card Case, 50 Visiting Cards and Plate. 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Catalogue, 
to the retail value of $9.00. 

Theory of Interpretation. A. J. Goodrich. 


FOR FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For FIVE subscriptions, we will 
send, postpaid: 


Standard Graded Course. W. S. B. Mathews. 
Ten Grades. (Any ten grades.) 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Riemann. | 


FOR THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS, | Sonatas, Complete. L. van Beethoven. ‘Two 


volumes. 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. Cloth. 

French Opera Glasses. White mother of pearl. 

Music Roll (large size, lined). 

Maelzel Metronome. (By expr 

Ladies’ Open Face Watch. G 
Diameter, 1} inches. Gu: 

Men’s Open Face Watch. 
white porcelain dial. Guarar 

Bound Volume of The Etude.” 

Studies in Phrasing. Mathews. 
volumes.) 

Music Satchel (with handles; sheet music 
size). 

The Musician, 
volumes. (Th 


metal case. 


(All three 


Ridley Prentice. In six 


e six volumes.) 


FOR SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Sonatas, complete. Beethoven. Two volumes, 
cloth. 


Maelzel Metronome, with Bell. (By express.) 


FOR EIGHT SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Ladies’ Open Face Chatelaine Watch. Diam- 
eter, 1 inch. Gun metal case. Guaranteed. 

Guitar. Mahogany, highly polished, orange 
front, inlaid edge and sound bow, rosewood 
finger-board. (By express.) 

Mandolin. Rosewood, 11 ribs, white holly 
edge, inlaid celluloid guard plate, rosewood 
finger-board. (By express.) 


FOR TEN SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Piano Stool, with Spring Back, (By express.) 

Violin, Tyrolean Model, imitation of Cremona. 
Dark brown, ebony trimmings. Including 
bow. A good instrument. (By express.) 


For 9 Subscriptions. Complete Piano 
Works. Frederic Chopin. 

For 14 Subscriptions. Korona, Series 
No. 1. Rich red leather bellows, 6% 
inches long. Size of picture, 4.x 5. (By 
express.) 

For 14 Subscriptions. 
(By express.) 

For 15 Subscriptions, 
gold-filled case). 

For 15 Subscriptions, 
(By express.) 

For {7 Subscriptions. Morris Chair. 

For 20 Subscriptions. Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians. Five 
volumes. (By express.) 


Liberal arrangements can be made 
with any one desiring to obtain 
either a piano or an organ as a 
premium. 

If there is anything on our cata= 
logue of books you want as a pre= 
mium, not mentioned here, we shall 
be pleased to offer it to you in the 
same liberal manner as those here 
mentioned. 


Music Cabinet. 
Ladies’ Watch 


Ladies’ Desk. 


For foundation- 


to proceed 
a_ portrait 
on the text, and sugges- The Etude « 
The Etud 


| most inspiring storie < 
it admits nothing to its columns which would not be welcomed 
in every home. 


SUCCESS 5 cas $1.00 


CLASS A 
Frank Leslie's Popular 


Monthly . . ves 6 | Pt 
ria vudue Lies ia the ‘The Cosmopolitan 100 | Country Life in Amer 
| Woman's Home Com- | Lippincott's Magazine 
| panion : roo | 4! 
Good Housekeeping Loo | The Independent . 


Pearson's Magazine . 1,00 


THE ETUDE 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1904 


4 8 D 8 s We offer unprecedented prices on com biiations of first-class 
in USIC 10 fa magazines when taken with THE ETUDE, We feature 

1rS js Gn our special offers be of its magnificent 
lew cette 


al value (it contains what are p 


aps the fe 
published), and also b 


nd article 


Ise 


OUR MAGAZINE LIST. 
Regular | Regular 
Price | CLASS B Dries 
The Review of Reviews $2.50 
The World's Work 
GUE Ree she cea ty oth S 


Current Literature 3.00 
chub 


THE PRICES TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: [ysnler fin 
The Etude and Success 


eof Class A 3 
and one of Class A 


For Self or Class Study ae ther study. Se 
tious for further The Etude ne of Class B 
4 No. 1708 Chestnut Street, The Etude, Success, and one of Class B 
For One’s Own Readin RESSER, Publisher, %&  phitaaetphia, Pa. Fe eee a a eae at Clavea end B 
. THEO. PRESSER, | The Etude, Success, and one of Class A and B 


es in Class A, add 50 eonts to any 


+ 13, add $1.50 to any comb 


For additional M 
For additional Magazines in ¢ 


i THE ETUDE, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 


JAMAICA, the most beautiful of the Carib- 
bean Islands, is but five days from Boston and 
four from Philadelphia. Its winter climate is 
delightfully mild and agreeable. The vegeta- 
tion is of rare luxuriance and gorgeous coloring. 
The scenery among the Blue Mountains is 
grand in the extreme. The hotels are excellent, 
the roads perfection, and the sea bathing in 
winter a luxury unknown elsewhere. 


CAN YOU IMAGINE A MORE DELIGHTFUL 
SPOT FOR A WINTER SOJOURN? 


The Vnited Fruit Company's 


Steel, Twin-Screw, U.S. Mail Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Schley Admiral Farragut 


make, weekly sailings between Boston,. Philadelphia, and Jamaica, afford- 
ing a pleasant coastwise passage through tropic seas and genial tempera- 


tures. FARE, including meals and stateroom accommodations, $40; 
round trip, $75. 


Send for illustrated booklet ful 
people, and interesting inland tours. 
and booklets address 


ly describing Jamaica, its scenery, 
Free on request. For information 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FERUIT COMPANY 


Long Wharf 
OT Ty BOSTON, MASS. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Co, : 
Thomas Cook @ Son be } Tourist Agents 


Pier 5, North Wharves 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| And Leading Ticket Offices in all Large Cities 


Walter | IVERS & POND | 
Baker’s. PIANOS 


A PIANO FOR XMAS. 
Chocolate Surely nothing can make 
a more acceptable or ap- 
m a k e S propriate Xmas gift than 
the 
Cake 


a beautiful Ivers & Pond 
A Choice Recipe 


piano. If you will write 

us at once we will send 
Book (80 pages), Model “Classique,” Style 309, 
sent free, will tel] i (es : 


you our handsome new 
catalogue, just off the 
press, containing half-tone “WL. 
pictures of our 1904. styles, 

and will also give you full 
information as to how one 

of these charming instru- 


7 ‘ , - 4 ments can be placed in 
you how to make it. your home before Christmas, even though you live ie the most 
The next time you order Chocolate or Cocoa say: “ I want distant part of the United States, Ivers & Pond pianos, from 
. nat gt . Le bd) 
Walter Baker’s.” If you don’t get it, let us know. a musical and artistic standpoint, cannot be excelled. No 


amount of money could buy any 


1 { I better materials or workman- 
ship, richer or more musical tone, 


or greater durability. 


HOW TO Buy, | 


: eS WALTER BAKER é CO., LTD. If no dealer near you sells them we can su 


entrusted to us will t ted with the 
ESTABLISHED 1780 perfection of acti uty of case fir 
to he for the p one of onr_o 


on in regard to tone quality, 
€ 


pply you from Boston, An order 


ed were the piano 


i i r part 
DORCHESTER. MASS. is obvious when y hip the p' one at he 
: : in the most 
requiriy 0 in Boston); 
monthly payn Old piai or 36 equa 


yt anos “ith list of 
cash anid time prices if you will y mae) 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


L 
, have been established 50 YEARS, By our system of payments every family in mod- ‘a 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. We takeold instruments in exchange 
aad Sone Piano in your home free of expense, Write for Catalogue \: 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St,, 


Bosten, Mass. 


